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and Bath 


Fairy Soap is the 

whitest and purest 

soap for toilet and bath 

use that choice materials 

and expert soap-making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


PE Wo Meum Ceo mma me CMB 
soothing, agreeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; it floats. With 
all. its purity, convenience 

and pleasing qualities, Fairy 

Soap costs but 5c. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fairy’ inYour Home?” 
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PU NC "ES 
By Silly Sunday 


LL sins have blue eyes and dimples when they are young. 
Brains can beat muscle with its right hand tied behind its back; 
cn and it can do it every day in the week. 
A man with good gray matter under his hat can learn more by 
subbing his toe in the dark than a fool can learn by going to college. 
The right kind of a man never loses more than one finger by fooling with a 
buzz-saw. 
Aim high. It won’t be any harder on your gun to knock the feathers out of an 
eagle than to splinter a barn door. 
The young man who is willing to go through life sawing 
on the second fiddle will never lead the band. 
An earnest man will get there with the goods while his 
half-hearted brother is putting on his mittens. 
When the devil wants to run his claws clear through a 
man and clinch them on the other side, he makes him believe 
that fooling with booze won't hurt him. 
The devil hates a happy home as bad as a saloon- 
keeper hates a prohibition preacher. 
Every man would like to build a beautiful house. Why 
not go at it and build a beautiful character? 
The man is headed straight for the pit who is living 
as the devil wants him to, whether he is a gambler or 
a pillar in the church, 
Nothing so blocks a man’s way toward destruction as 
the love of wife and child 
Nobody spends much time in looking at wax figures in 
the store windows, but a live man there who is doing some- 
thing always draws a crowd. 
We should look up for help and then down to help. 
The higher you lift a little man, the more he shrinks. 
The man who has no God never has very much else. 
The man who aims at nothing generally hits it. 
The man who can’t learn anything from a mistake couldn't 
learn anything in college. 
The woman who marries a man to reform him has more 
faith in human nature than St. Paul had. 
To know some people is a standing invitation to 
be good. 
When a man says, “I will,” 2 Cee 
something may be done; Of 6 
but when a woman says, “I 
will,” something has got to 
be done. 
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* What, in God's name, is this nonsense?™ (The First and the Last) 
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The First and the Last 


One of the most brilliant fiction writers of the present day has written this really great 
story for Cosmopolitan—great, not alone for its ingenious and exciting plot but for its 
treatment of one feature of that mysterious combination of impulses which we call 


“human nature.” 


eous and to which we sincerely mean to hold. 


Most of us map out a course of conduct which we believe to be right- 


But there may come a time when such 
7 


a course would seriously conflict with our material interests. What, then, do we do? 


Does Keith Darrant find the best way out? 
be a theme of profitable discussion in every home which Cosmopolitan will reach. 


By John Galsworthy 


Author of “Fraternity,” ‘The Dark Flower,” etc. 


T was a dark room at that hour of six 
in the evening, when just the single oil 
reading-lamp under its green shade let 
fall a dapple of light over the Turkey 

carpet, over the covers of books taken out of 
the book-shelves and the open pages of the 
one selected, over the deep blue and gold of 
the coffee-service on the little old stool with 
its bit of Oriental covering. Very dark in 
the winter, with drawn curtains, lining of 
leather-bound volumes, oak-paneled walls 
and ceiling. So large, too, that the lighted 
spot before the fire where he sat was just 
an oasis. But that was what Keith Dar- 
rant liked after his day’s work—the hard 
early-morning study of his cases, the fret 
and strain of the day in court; it was his 
rest—these two hours before dinner, with 
books, coffee, a pipe, and, sometimes, a nap. 
In red Turkish slippers and his old brown- 
velvet coat, he was well suited to that fram- 
ing of the glow and darkness. A painter 
would have seized avidly on his clear-cut, 
yellowish face, with its black eyebrows 
twisting up over eyes—gray, or brown, one 
could hardly tell—and its dark, grizzling 
hair, still plentiful in spite of those daily 
hours of wig. He seldom thought of his 
work while he sat there, throwing off, with 
practised ease, the strain of that long atten- 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


His mighty soul-struggle will doubtless 





tion to the multiple threads of argument 
and evidence which he disentangled— 
work profoundly interesting, as a rule, to 
his clear intellect, trained to almost in- 
stinctive rejection of all but the essential, 
to selection of what was legally vital out 
of the mass of confused tactical and human 
detail presented to his scrutiny—work 
sometimes tedious and wearing. As, for 
instance, to-day, when he had suspected his 
client of perjury and was almost convinced 
that he must throw up his brief. He had 
disliked the weak-looking, white-faced fel- 
low from the first, and his nervous, shifty 
answers, his prominent, startled eyes—a 
type too common in these days of canting 
tolerations and weak humanitarianism— 
no good, no good! 

Of the three books he had taken down, a 
volume of Voltaire—curious fascination 
that Frenchman had, for all his destructive 
irony'—a volume of Burton’s travels, 
and Stevenson’s “‘New Arabian Nights,” 
he had pitched upon the last. He felt, that 
evening, the want of something sedative, 
a desire to rest from thought of any kind. 
The court had been crowded, stuffy; the 
air, as he walked home, soft, sou’westerly, 
charged with coming moisture, no quality 
of vigor in it; he felt relaxed, tired, even 
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nervy, and, for once, the loneliness of his 
house seemed strange and comfortless. 

Lowering the lamp, he turned his face 
toward the fire. Perhaps he would get a 
sleep before that boring dinner at the Tel- 
lassons. He wished it were vacation and 
Maisie back from school. A widower for 
many years, he had lost the habit of a 
woman about him; yet, to-night, he had a 
positive yearning for the society of his little 
daughter, with her quick ways and bright, 
dark eyes. Curious, what perpetual need 
of a woman some men had! His brother 
Laurence—wasted—all through women— 
atrophy of will-power! A man on the edge 
of things, living from hand to mouth, his 
gifts all down at heel! One would have 
thought the Scottish strain might have 
saved him; and yet, when a Scotsman did 
begin to go down-hill, who could go faster? 
Curious that their mother’s blood should 
have worked so differently in her two sons! 
He himself had always felt he owed all his 
success to it. 

His thoughts went off at tangent to a 
certain issue troubling his legal conscience. 
He had not wavered in assumption of de- 
cisive knowledge, but he was by no means 
sure that he had given right advice. Well, 
without that power to decide and hold 
to decision in spite of all misgiving, one 
would never have been fit for one’s posi- 
tion at the bar, never have been fit for any- 
thing. The longer he lived, the more cer- 
tain he became of the prime necessity of 
virile and decisive action in all the affairs 
of life. A word and a blow—and the blow 
first! Doubts, hesitations, sentiment—the 
muling and puking of this twilight age! 
And there welled up on his handsome face 
a smile that was almost devilish—the tricks 
of firelight are so many! It faded again in 
sheer drowsiness. He slept 

He woke with a start, having a feeling of 
something out beyond the light, and, with- 
out turning his head, said, “‘What’s that?” 
There came a sound as if somebody had 
caught his breath. He turned up the lamp. 

““Who’s there?”’ 

A voice over by the door answered, 

“Only I—Larry.” 

Something in the tone, or, perhaps, just 
being startled out of sleep like this, made 
him shiver. He said: 

“T was asleep. Come in.” 

It was noticeable that he did not get up 
or even turn his head, now that he knew 











who it was, but waited, his half-closed eyes 
fixed on the fire, for his brother to come for- 
ward. A visit from Laurence was not an 
unmixed blessing. He could hear him 
breathing, and became conscious of a scent 


of whisky. Why could not the fellow at 
least abstain when he was coming here? 
It was so childish, so lacking in any sense 
of proportion or of decency! And he said 
sharply, 

“Well, Larry, what is it?”’ 

It was always something. He often 
wondered at the strength of that sense of 
trusteeship which kept him still tolerant of 
the troubles, amenable to the petitions of 
this brother of his; or was it just ‘‘blood’’- 
feeling, old Highland sense of loyalty to 
kith and kin—an old-time quality which 
judgment and half his instincts told him 
was weakness, but which, in spite of all, 
bound him to the distressful fellow? Was he 
drunk, now, that he kept lurking out there 
by the door? And he said less sharply, 

“Why don’t you come and sit down?” 

He was coming now, avoiding the light, 
skirting along the walls just beyond the 
radiance of the lamp, his feet and legs to 
the waist brightly lighted, but his face, 
disintegrated in shadow, like the face of a 
dark ghost. 

“Are you ill, man?” - 

Still no answer, save a shake of that head, 
and the passing up of a hand out of the 
light to the ghostly forehead under the 
disheveled hair. The scent of whisky was 
stronger now, and Keith thought: 

“He really is drunk. Nice thing for the 
new butlertosee! Ifhe can’t behave——” 

The figure against the wall heaved a 
sigh—so truly from an overburdened heart 
that Keith was conscious, with a certain 
dismay, of not having yet fathomed the 
cause of this uncanny silence. He got up, 
and, back to the fire, said, with a brutality 
born of nerves rather than design: 

“What is it, man? Have you committed 
a murder, that you stand there dumb as a 
fish?” 

For a second, no answer at all, not even 
of breathing; then, just the whisper, 

eyes" 

The sense of unreality which so helps one 
at moments of disaster enabled Keith to 
say vigorously, 

“By Jove, you have been drinking!’”’ But 
it passed at once into deadly apprehension. 
“What do you mean? Come here, where 
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I can see you. What’s the matter with 
you, Larry?” 

With a sudden lurch and dive, his brother 
left the shelter of the shadow and sank into 
a chair in the circle of light. And another 
long, broken sigh escaped him. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
Keith. It’s true!” 

Keith stepped quickly forward and stared 
down into his brother’s face; and instantly 
he saw that it was true. No one could have 
simulated the look in those eyes—of horri- 
fied wonder, as if they would never again 
get on terms with the face to which they 
belonged. To see them squeezed the heart 
—only real misery could look like that. 
Then that sudden pity became angry be- 
wilderment. 

‘““What, in God’s name, is this non- 
sense?” 

But it was significant that he lowered his 
voice, went over to the door, too, to see if 
it were shut. Laurence had drawn his 
chair forward, huddling over the fire—a 
thin figure; a worn, high-cheekboned face, 
with deep-sunk blue eyes and wavy hair 
all ruffled, a face that still had a certain 
beauty. Putting a hand on that lean shoul- 
der, Keith said, 

“Come, Larry; pull yourself together, 
and drop exaggeration.” 

“It’s true, I tell you; I’ve killed a man.”’ 

The noisy violence of that outburst acted 
like a douche. What was the fellow about 
—shouting out such words? But suddenly 
Laurence lifted his hands and wrung them. 
That gesture, so utterly painful, drew a 
quiver from Keith’s face. 

““Why did you come here,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell me this?” 

Larry’s face was really unearthly, some- 
times, with the strange gleams that passed 
up on to it. 

“Whom else should I tell? I came to 
know what I’m to do, Keith—give myself 
up—or what.” 

At that sudden introduction of the prac- 
tical, Keith felt his heart twitch. Was it, 
then, as real as all that? But he said, very 
quietly: 

‘Just tell me. 
this—affair?”’ 

That question linked the dark and grue- 
some, the fantastic nightmare, on to actu- 
ality. 

“When did it happen?”’ 

“Last night.” . 


How did it come about— 
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In Larry’s face there was—there had al- 





ways been—something childishly truthful. 
He would never stand a chance in court. 

Keith said: 

“How? Where? 
quietly from the beginning. 
fee; it’ll clear your head.” 

Laurence took the little blue cup and 
drained it. 

“Yes,’’ he said; “it’s like this, Keith. 
There’s a girl I’ve known for some months 
now fs 

A woman! 
teeth, 

“Well?” 

“Her father was a Pole who died over 
here when she was sixteen and left her all 
alone. Well, a man called Walenn, a mon- 
grel American, living in the same house, 
married her, or pretended to—she’s very 
pretty—and left her with a baby six months 
old and another coming. That one died, 
and she did, nearly. Then she starved till 
another fellow took her on. She lived with 
him two years; then the first turned up 
again and made her go back to him. The 
brute used to beat her black and blue— 
fornothing. Then heleft heragain. When 
I met her, she’d lost her elder child, too.” 
He suddenly looked up into Keith’s face. 
“But I tell you I’ve never met a sweeter 
woman, nor a truer; that Iswear! Woman! 
She’s only twenty, now! When I went to 
her last night, that brute—that Walenn— 
had found her out again; and when he came 
for me, swaggering and bullying—look!” 
He touched a dark mark on his forehead. 
“T took his throat in my hands, and when I 
let go me 

“Ves?” 

“Dead! I never knew till afterward 
that she was holding him from behind.” 

He made again that gesture—that wring- 
ing of the hands. 

In a hard, dry voice, Keith said, 

“What did you do then?” 

“We sat by—by—it a long time. Then 
I carried it on my back down the street, 
round a corner to an archway.” 

‘“How far?” 

‘About fifty yards.” 

“Was anyone—did anyone see?” 

“No.” 

“What time?” 

“Three. ” 

“And then?” 

“Went back to her.” 


You’d better tell me 
Drink this cof- 





And Keith said, between his 











“Why—in heaven’s name?” 

“She was lonely and afraid; so was I, 
Keith.” 

“Where is this place?”’ 

“Forty-two, Borrow Street, Soho.” 

“And the archway?” 

“Corner of Glove Lane.” 


“Good God! 
per!”’ 

And seizing the journal that lay on his 
bureau, Keith read again that paragraph. 


Why—I saw it in the pa- 


The body of a man was found this morning under 
an archway in Glove Lane, Soho. From marks 
about the throat, grave suspicions of foul play are 
entertained. The body had apparently been 
robbed, and nothing was discovered leading to 
identification. 


It was real earnest, then. Murder! 
His own brother! He faced round, and 
said: 


“You saw this in the paper and dreamed 
it. Understand—you dreamed it!” 

The wistful answer came: 

“Tf only I had, Keith—if only I had!”’ 

In his turn, Keith very nearly wrung his 
hands. 

“Did you take anything from the— 
body?” 

“This dropped while we were struggling. ”’ 

It was an empty envelop with a South 
American post-mark addressed: 


Patrick Walenn, Simon’s Hotel, Farrier Street, 
London. 

Again with that twitching in his heart, 
Keith said, 

“Put it in the fire.” 

Then, suddenly, he stooped to pluck it 
out. By that command he had identified 
himself with this—this! But he did not 
pluck it out. It blackened, writhed, and 
vanished. And once more he said, 

“What, in God’s name, made you come 
here and tell me?” 

“You know about these things. 
mean to kill him. I love the girl. 
shall I do, Keith?” 


I didn’t 
What 


Simple! How simple! To ask what he 
was todo! It was like Larry. And Keith 
said, 


“You were not seen, you think?” 
“Tt’s a dark street. There was no one 
about.” . 
“When did you leave this girl the second 
time?”’ 
“‘ About seven o’clock.”’ 
“Where did you go?” 
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“To my rooms.” 
“In Fitzroy Street?” 
a 
“Did anyone see you come in?” 
“ No. ” 
“What have you done since?” 
“Sat-there.” 
“Not been out?” 
“ce No. ” 
“Not seen the girl?” 
“No.” 
“You don’t know, then, what she’s done 
since?” 
ce No. ” 
“Would she give you away?” 
“Never.” 
“Would she give herself away—hys- 
teria?”’ 
*“No;’’ 
“Who knows of your relations with her?” 
“No one.” 
“No one?” 
“T don’t know who should, Keith.” 
“Did anyone see you going in last night, 
when you first went to her?”’ 
“No; she lives on the ground floor. 
got keys.”’ 
‘‘Give them to me. What else have you 
that connects you with her?” 
“Nothing.” 
“Tn your rooms?” 
“ec No. ”? 
“No photographs—no letters?” 
“c No. ” 
“Be careful!” 
“Nothing.” 
“No one saw you going back to her the 
second time?” 
“No.” 
“No one saw you leave her in the morn- 
ing?” 
“ No. ” 
“You were fortunate. 
man. I must think.” 
Think! Think out this accursed thing— 
so beyond all thought and all belief! But 
he could not think. Not acoherent thought 
would come. And he began again. 
“Was it his first reappearance with 
her?” 
eS.” 
“She told you so?” 
“Ten.” 
“How did he find out where she was?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“How drunk were you?” 
“T was not drunk.” 


I’ve 


Sit down again, 





eee 


“Did you read of the murder? Just here. 
I was looking at the place” 


“How much had you drunk?” 

“About two bottles of claret—nothing.’ 

“You say you didn’t mean to kill him?” 

“No; God knows!” 

“That’s something. What made you 
choose the arch?” 

“Tt was the first dark place.” 

“Did his face look as if he had been 
strangled?” 

“Don’t!” 

“Did it?” 

ra 

“Very disfigured?” 

“Yes.” 


, 
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“Did you look to see 
if his clothes were 
marked?” 

“No. ? 
“Why not?” 
“Why not? My 
God! If you had done 
it ? 





“You say he was 
disfigured. Would he 
be recognizable?”’ 

“TI don’t know.” 
“When she lived 
with him last— 
where was that?” 

“T don’t know 
for certain. Pim- 
lico, I think.”’ 

“Not Soho?” 
“No. ”? 

“How long 
has she been at 
the Soho place?” 

“Nearly a 
year.” 

“Always the 
same rooms?” 

ce Yes.” 
“Is there 
“=e =6anyone living 
~ in that house 
> or street who 
would be like- 
ly to know her 
as his wife?” 
“T don’t 
think so.” 
“What was 
he?” 

“T should think he was a professional 
bully.” 

“T see. Spending most of his time 
abroad, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know if he was known to the 
police?” 

“T haven’t heard of it.” 

“Now, listen, Larry: When you leave 
here go straight home, and don’t go out 
till I come to you to-morrow morning. 
Promise that.” 

“T promise.” 

“T’ve got a dinner engagement. I'll 
think this out. Don’t drink. Don’t talk. 
Pull yourself together.” 

“Don’t keep me longer than you can 
help, Keith.” 
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That white face, those eyes, that shaking 
hand! With a twinge of pity in the midst 


of all the turbulence of his revolt and fear * 


and disgust, Keith put his hana on his 
brother’s shoulder and said, 


“Courage!”’ 
And suddenly he thought: 
“My God! Courage! I shall want it 
all myself!” 
II 
LAURENCE DARRANT, leaving his 


brother’s house in Adelphi Terrace, walked 
northward rapidly, slowly, rapidly again. 
For, if t+=2 are men who, by force of will, 
do one thing only at a time, there are men 
who, from lack of will, do now one thing, 
now another, with equal intensity. Tosuch 
natures, to be gripped by the nemesis that 
attends the lack of self-control is no rea- 


son for being more self-controlled. Rather 
does it foster their pet feeling: _‘ What 
matter? To-morrow we die!” The effort 


of will required to go to Keith had relieved, 
exhausted, and exasperated him. In ac- 
cordance with those three feelings was the 
progress of his walk. He started from the 
door with the fixed resolve to go home and 
stay there quietly till Keith came. He was 
in Keith’s hands; Keith would know what 
was to be done. But he had not gone 
three hundred yards before he felt so utter- 
ly weary, body and soul, that if he had but 
had a pistol in his pocket he would have 
shot himself in the street. Not even the 
thought of the girl—this young unfortu- 
nate with her strange devotion, who had 
kept him straight these last five months, 
who had roused in him a depth of feeling 
he had never known before—would have 
availed against that sudden, black dejec- 
tion. Why go on—a waif at the mercy of 
his own nature, a straw blown here and 
there by every gust that rose in him? 
Why not have done with it forever, and 
take it out in sleep? 

He was approaching the fatal street 
where he and the girl, that early morning, 
had spent the hours trying to forget, for 
a moment, their horror and fear. Should 
he go in? He had promised Keith not to. 
Why had he promised? He caught sight 
of himself in a chemist’s lighted window. 
Miserable, shadowy brute! And he re- 


membered, suddenly, a dog he had picked 
up once in the streets of Pera, a black-and- 
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white creature—different from the other 
dogs, not one of their breed, pariah of 
pariahs, who had strayed there, somehow. 
He had taken it home to the house where he 
was staying, contrary to all custom of the 
country, had got fond of it, had shot it 
himself sooner than leave it behind again 
to the mercies of its own kind in the streets. 
Twelve years ago! And those sleeve- 
links made of little Turkish coins he had 
brought back for the girl at the hair-dress- 
er’s in Chancery Lane where he used to get 
shaved—pretty creature, like a wild rose. 
He had asked of her a kiss for payment. 
What a queer emotion when she put her 
face forward to his lips—a sort of passion- 
ate tenderness and shame at the softness 
and warmth of that flushed cheek, at her 
beauty and trustful gratitude! Hehad 
never gone there again. And to this day 
he did not know why he had abstained; 
to this day did not know whether he were 
glad or sorry not to have plucked that 
rose. He must surely have been very dif- 
ferent then! Queer business, life—queer, 
queer business—to go through it never 
knowing what you would do next! Ah, 
to be like Keith, steady, buttoned up in 
success—a brass pot, a pillar of society! 

Once, as a boy, he would have killed Keith 
if he had only had something in his hand 
to throw. Once, in southern Italy, he had 
been near killing a driver who was flogging 

his horse. And now, that dark-faced, 

swinish bully who had ruined the girl he 

had grown to love—he had done it! Killed 

him! Killed a man! He—who did not 

want to hurt a fly. The chemist’s window 

comforted him with the sudden thought 

that he had at home that which made him 

safe—in case they should arrest him. He 

would never again go out without some of 

those little white tablets sewn into the lin- 

ing of his coat. Restful, even exhilarating 

thought! They said a man should not take 

his own life. Let them taste horror—those 

glib citizens! Let them live as that girl 

had lived, as millions lived, all the world 

over, under their canting dogmas! A man 

might rather even take his life than watch 

their cursed inhumanities. 

He went into the chemist’s for a bro- 
mide, and, while the man was mixing it, 
stood resting one foot, like a tired horse. 
The life he had squeezed out of that fel- 
low! After all—a billion living creatures 
gave up life each day, had it squeezed out 
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of them mostly. And perhaps not one a 
day deserved death as much as that loathly 
fellow. Life! A breath—a flame! Noth- 
ing! Why, then, this icy clutching at his 
heart? 

The chemist brought the draft. 

“Not sleeping, sir?”’ 

“ No. ”? 

The man’s eyes seemed to say, “Yes; 
burning the candle at both ends—I know!” 
Odd life, a chemist’s—pills and powders all 
day long to hold the machinery of men to- 
gether! Devilish odd trade! 

In going out, he caught the reflection of 
his face in a mirror; it seemed too good alto- 
gether for a man who had committed mur- 
der. There was a sort of brightness under- 
neath, an amiability lurking about its 
shadows—how—how could it be the face 
of a man who had done what he had done? 
His head felt lighter now, his feet lighter; 
he walked rapidly again. 

Curious feeling of relief and oppression, 
all at once! Frightful—to long for com- 
pany, for talk, for distraction, and—to be 
afraid of it! The girl—the girl and Keith 
were now the only persons who would not 
give him that feeling of dread. And, of 
those two—Keith was not— Who could 
consort with one who was never wrong— 
a successful, righteous fellow, a chap built 
so that he knew nothing about himself, 
wanted to know nothing, a chap all solid 
actions? To be a quicksand, swallowing up 
one’s own resolutions, was bad enough. 
But to be like Keith—all will-power, march- 
ing along, treading down his own feelings 
and weaknesses! No; one could not make 
a comrade of a man like Keith, even if he 
were one’s brother. The only creature in 
all the world was the girl. She alone knew 
and felt what he was feeling, would put up 
with him and love him whatever he did, 
or they did to him. He stopped and took 
shelter in a doorway to light a cigarette. 

He had suddenly a fearful wish to pass 
the archway where he had placed the body 
—a fearful wish that had no sense, no end 
in view, no anything—just an insensate 
craving to see the dark place again. He 
crossed Borrow Street to the little lane. 
There was only one person visible, a man 
on the far side, with his shoulders hunched 
against the wind, a short, dark figure that 
crossed and came toward him in the flicker- 
ing lamplight. What a face! Yellow, 
ravaged, clothed almost to the eyes in a 
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stubbly, grayish growth of beard, with 
blackish teeth and haunting, bloodshot eyes. 
And what a figure of rags—one shoulder 
higher than the other, one leg a little lame, 
and thin! A surge of feeling came up in 
Laurence for this creature more unfortu- 
nate than himself. There were lower depths 
than his! 

“Well, brother,” he said, “you don’t 
look too prosperous.” 

The smile that gleamed out on the man’s 
face seemed as unlikely as a smile on a 
scarecrow. 

“Prosperity doesn’t come my way,” he 
said, in a rusty voice. “I’m a failure— 
always been a failure. And yet—you 
wouldn’t think it, would you?—I was a 
minister once.” 

Laurence held out a shilling. But the 
man shook his head. 

“Keep your money,” he said. “I’ve 
got more than you to-day, I dare say. 
But thank you for taking a little interest. 
That’s worth more than money to a man 
that’s ddwn.” 

“You're right.” 

“Ves,” the rusty voice went on; “I’d 
as soon die as go on living as I do. I lost 
my self-respect last night. Often wondered 
how long a starving man could go without 
losing his self-respect. Not so very long. 
You take my word for that.” And, with- 
out the slightest change in the monotony 
of that creaking voice, he added: “Did you 
read of the murder? Just here. I was 
looking at the place.” 

The words, “So was I,” leaped up to 
Laurence’s lips; he choked them down with 
a sort of terror. 

“T wish you better luck,” he said. 
“Good night.” And hurried away. A 
sort of ghastly laughter was forcing its 
way up in his throat. Was everyone talk- 
ing of the murder he had committed—even 
the very scarecrows? 


Til 


THERE are some natures so constituted 
that, due to be hanged at ten o’clock, they 
will play chess at eight. Such men in- 
variably rise. They make especially good 
bishops, editors, judges, impresarios, prime 
ministers, money-lenders, and generals— 
in fact, fill with exceptional credit any posi- 
tion of power over their fellow men. They 
have spiritual cold storage, in which are 
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preserved their nervous systems. In such 
men there is little or none of that fluid sense 
and continuity of feeling known under those 
vague terms, speculation, poetry, philoso- 
phy. Men of facts and of decision, switching 
imagination on and off at will, subordinating 
sentiment to reason—one does not think of 
them when watching wind ripple over corn 
fields or swallows flying. 

Keith Darrant had need for being of that 
breed during his dinner at the Tellassons. 
It was just eleven when he issued from the 
big house in Portland Place and refrained 
from taking a cab. He wanted to walk 
that he might better think. What crude 
and wanton irony there was in his situa- 
tion! To have been made father confessor 
of a murder, he—well on toward a judge- 
ship! With his contempt for the kind of 
weakness which landed men in such abysses, 
he felt it all so sordid, so “impossible,” 
that he could hardly bring his mind to bear 
on it at all. And yet he must, because of 
two powerful instincts—self-preservation 
and blood-loyalty. 

The wind had still the sapping softness 
of the afternoon, but rain had held off so 
far. It was warm, and he unbuttoned his 
fur overcoat. The nature of his thoughts 
deepened the dark austerity of his face, 
whose thin, well-cut lips were always press- 
ing together, as if, by meeting, to dispose of 
each thought as it came up. He moved 
along the crowded pavements glumly. That 
air of festive conspiracy which drops with 
the darkness onto lighted streets galled him. 
He turned off on a darker route. 

This ghastly business! Convinced of its 
reality, he yet could not see it. The thing 
existed in his mind, not as a picture but as 
a piece of irrefutable evidence. Larry had 
not meant to do it, of course; but it was 
murder, all the same. Men like Larry— 
weak, impulsive, sentimental, introspective 
creatures—did they ever mean what they 
did? This man, this Walenn, was, by all 
accounts, better dead than alive; no need 
to waste a thought on him! But, crime! 
The ugliness! Justice unsatisfied! Crime 
concealed! And his own share in the con- 
cealment! And yet—brother to brother! 
Surely no one could demand action from 
him. It was only a question of what he 
was going to advise Larry to do—to keep 
silent and disappear. Had that a chance 
of success? Perhaps—if the answers to 
his questions had been correct. But this 




















girl! Suppose the dead man’s relationship 
to her were ferreted out, could she be relied 
on not to endanger Larry? These women 
were all the same, unstable as water, emo- 
tional, shiftless—pests of society. Then, 
too, a crime untracked, dogging all his 
brother’s after-life—a secret following him 
wherever he might vanish, hanging over 
him, watching for some drunken moment 
to slip out of his lips. It was bad to think 





of. A clean breast of it? But his heart 
twitched within him. ‘Brother of Mr. 
Keith Darrant, the well-known king’s 


counsel,” visiting a woman of the town, 
strangling, with his bare hands, the woman's 
husband! No intention to murder, but— 
a dead man! A dead man carried out of 
the house, laid under a dark archway! 
Provocation! Recommended to mercy— 
penal servitude for life! Was that the ad- 
vice he was going to give Larry to-morrow 
morning? 

And he had a sudden vision of shaven 
men with clay-colored features, gone, as it 
were, to seed, as he had seen them once 
in Pentonville, when he had gone there to 
visit a prisoner. Larry, whom, as a baby 
creature, he had watched straddling, whom, 
as a little fellow, he had fagged, whom he 
had seen through scrapes at college; to 
whom he had lent money time and again, 
and time and again admonished in his 
courses! Larry—five years younger than 
himself, and committed to his charge by 
their mother when she died. To become 
for life one of those men with faces like 
diseased plants—with no hair but a brushy 
stubble, with arrows marked on their yellow 
clothes! Larry—one of those men herded 
like sheep; at the beck and call of common 
men! A gentleman, his own brother, to 
live that slave’s life, to be ordered here and 
there, year after year, day in day out. 
Something snapped within him. He could 
not give that advice. Impossible! But if 
not, he must make sure of his ground, must 
verify, must know. This Glove Lane— 
this archway? It could not be far from 
where he was that very moment. He 
looked for some one of whom to make in- 
quiry. A policeman was standing at the 
corner, his stolid face illumined by a lamp, 
capable and watchful—an excellent officer, 
no doubt; but, turning his head away, Keith 
passed him without a word. Strange to 
feel that cold, uneasy feeling in presence of 
the law! A grim little driving-home of 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR |. KELLER 


Though not susceptible to esthetic emotion, Keith was curiously affected. He said gently: 
“You needn't be afraid. I haven't come to do you harm—dquite 
the contrary. May I sit down and talk?™ 
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what it all meant! Then, suddenly, he 
saw that the turning to his left was Bor- 
row Street itself. He walked up one side, 
crossed over, and returned. He passed 
Number Forty-two, a small house with 
business names printed on the lifeless win- 
dows of the first and second floors, with dark- 
curtained windows on the ground floor— 
or was there just a slink of light in one cor- 
ner? Which way had Larry turned? Which 
way, under that grisly burden? Fifty paces 
of this squalid street—narrow, and dark, and 
empty, thank heaven! Glove Lane! Here 
it was—a tiny runlet of a street. And here 
—he had run right onto the arch, a brick 
bridge connecting two portions of a ware- 
house, and dark indeed! 

‘“ That’s right, guv’nor—that’s the place!” 
He needed all his self-control to turn and 
scrutinize the speaker. ‘‘’Ere’s where they 
found the body—very- spot—leanin’ up 
‘ere. They ain’t got ’im yet. Lytest—me 
lord!” 

It was a ragged boy holding out a di- 
lapidated yellowish journal. His lynx eyes 
peered up from under lanky wisps of hair, 
and his voice had the proprietary note of one 
making a “‘corner” inhisnews. Keith took 
the paper and gave him twopence. He even 
found a sort of comfort in the young ghoul’s 
hanging about there; it meant that others 
besides himself had come morbidly to look. 
By the dim lamplight he read: 





Glove Lane Garroting Mystery. Nothing has 
yet been discovered of the murdered man’s identity; 
from the cut of his clothes he is supposed to be a 
foreigner. 


The boy had vanished, and Keith saw the 
figure of a policeman coming slowly down 
this gutter ef a street. A second’s hesita- 
tion, and he stood firm. Nothing, obvious- 
ly, could have brought him here save this 
‘“‘mystery,’? and he stayed quietly staring 
at the arch. The policeman moved up 
abreast. Keith saw that he was the same 
that he had passed just now. He noted the 
cold, defensive question die out of the man’s 
eyes when they caught the gleam of white 
shirt-front under the opened fur collar. 
And, holding up the paper, he said, 

“Ts this where the man was found?” 

Ves cir.” 

“Still a mystery, I see?”’ 

‘Well, we can’t always go by the papers. 
But I don’t fancy they do know much about 
it yet.” 











“ Dark 
here?” 

The policeman nodded. 

“There’s not an arch in London where 
we don’t get ’em sometimes.” 

“Nothing found on him—I think I 
read?” 

“Not a copper. Pockets inside out. 
There’s some funny characters about this 
quarter—Greeks, Hitalians, all sorts.” 

Queer sensation this, of being glad of a 
policeman’s confidential tone! 

“Well, good-night.”’ 

“Good-night, sir. Good-night.” 

He looked back from Borrow Street. 
The policeman was still standing there hold- 
ing up his lantern so that its light fell into 
the archway, as if trying to read its secret. 

Now that he had seen this dark, deserted 
spot, the chances seemed to him much bet- 
ter. “Pockets inside out!” Either Larry 
had had presence of mind to doa very clever 
thing, or some one had been at the body 
before the police found it. That was the 
more likely. A dead backwater of a place! 
At three o’clock—loneliest of all hours— 
Larry’s five minutes’ grim excursion to and 
fro might well have passed unseen. Now, 
it all depended on the girl—on whether 
Laurence had been seen coming to her or 
going away; on whether, if the man’s re- 
lationship to her were discovered, she could 
be relied on to say nothing. There was 
not a soul in Borrow Street now, hardly 
even a lighted window, and he took one of 
those rather desperate decisions only pos- 
sible to men daily accustomed to the instant 
taking of responsibility. He would go to 
her and see for himself. He came to the 
door of Forty-two, obviously one of those 
that are shut only at night, and tried the 
larger key. It fitted, and he was in a gas- 
lighted passage with an oil-clothed floor 
and a single door to his left. He stood 
there, undecided. She must be made to 
understand that he knew everything. She 
must not know more than that he was a 
friend of Larry’s. She must not be fright- 
ened, yet must be forced to give her very 
soul away. A hostile witness—not to be 
treated as hostile—a matter for delicate 
handling! But his knock was not answered. 

Should he give up this nerve-racking, 
bizarre effort to come at a basis of judg- 
ment, go away, and just tell Laurence that 
he could not advise him? And then—what? 
Something must be done. He knocked 


spot. Do fellows sleep under 

















again. Stillnoanswer. And with that im- 
patience of being thwarted, natural to him, 
and fostered to the full by the conditions of 
his life, he ttied the other key. It worked, 
and he opened the door. Inside all was 
dark, but a voice from some way off, with a 
sort of breathless relief in its foreign tones, 
said: 

“‘Oh, then, it’s you, Larry! Iwas so fright- 
ened. Turn up the light,dear. Come in.” 

Feeling by the door for a switch in the 
pitch blackness, he was conscious of arms 
round his neck, a warm, thinly clad body 
pressed to his own; then withdrawn as 
quickly, with a gasp and the most awful, 
terror-stricken whisper: 

“Oh! Who is it?” 

With a glacial shiver down his own spine, 
Keith answered: 

“A friend of Laurence. 
ened.” 

There was such silence that he could hear 
a clock ticking and the sound of his own 
hand passing over the surface of the wall, 
trying to find the switch. He found it, 
and, in the light that leaped up, he saw, stif- 
fened against a dark curtain that evidently 
screened off a bedroom, a girl standing, 
holding a long, black coat together at her 
throat, so that her face—with its pale-brown 
hair, short and square-cut and curling up 
underneath—had an uncanny look of being 
detached from any body. Her face was so 
alabaster pale that the staring, startled 
eyes, dark blue, or brown, and the faint 
rose of the parted lips were like color-stain- 
ings on a white mask; and it had a strange 
delicacy, truth, and pathos, such as only 
suffering brings. Though not susceptible 
to esthetic emotion, Keith was curiously 
affected. He said gently: 

“You needn’t be afraid. I haven’t come 
to do you harm—quite the contrary. May 
I sit down and talk?”’ And, holding up the 
keys, he added, “Laurence wouldn’t have 
given me these—would he?—if he hadn’t 
trusted me.” 

Still she did not move, and he had the im- 
pression that he was looking at a spirit— 
a spirit startled out of its flesh. Nor, at 
the moment, did it seem in the least strange 
that. he should conceive such an odd 
thought. He stared round the room—clean 


Don’t be fright- 


and tawdry, with its tarnished gilt mirror, 
marble-topped side-table, and plush-cov- 
Twenty years and more since 
And he said: 


ered sofa. 
he had been in such a. place. 
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“Won’t you sit down? I’m sorry to 
have startled you.” 

But still she did not move, whispering, 

“Who are you, please?”’ 

And, moved suddenly beyond the realm 
of caution by the terror in that whisper, he 
answered, 

“Larry’s brother.”’ 

She uttered a little sigh of relief that 
went to Keith’s heart, and, still holding 
the dark coat together at her throat, came 
forward and sat down on the sofa. He 
could see that her feet, thrust into slippers, 
were bare; with her short hair and those 
candid, startled eyes, she looked like a tall 
child. He drew up a chair, and said: 

“You must forgive me coming at such 
an hour. He’s told me, you see.” 

He expected her to flinch and gasp; but 
she only clasped her hands together on her 
knees, and said, 

“Tor 

Then horror and discomfort rose up in 
him. 

“An awful business!” 

Her whisper echoed him: 

“Yes; oh, yes! Awful—it is awful!” 

And, suddenly realizing that the man 
must have fallen dead just where he was 
sitting, Keith became stock-silent, staring 
at the floor. 

“Yes,” she whispered; “just there. I 
see him now—always—falling.”’ 

How she said that—with what a strange, 
gentle despair! In this girl of evil life who 
had brought on them this tragedy, what 
was it that moved him to a sort of unwilling 
compassion ? 

“You look very young,” he said. 

“T am twenty.” 

“And you are fond of—my brother?” 

“T would die for him.” 

Impossible to mistake the tone of her 
voice or the look in her eyes—true, deep 
Slav eyes, dark brown, not blue, as he had 
thought at first. It was a very pretty face; 
either her life had not eaten into it yet, or 
the suffering of these last hours had purged 
away those marks, or, perhaps, this devotion 
of hers to Larry— He felt strangely at 
sea, sitting there with this child of twenty— 
he, over forty, a man of the world, profes- 
sionally used to every side of human na- 
ture. But he said, stammering a little: 

““T—I have come to see how far you can 
save him. Listen, and just answer the 
questions I put to you.”’ 
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She raised her hands, squeezed them to- 
gether, and murmured, 

“Oh, I will answer anything!”’ 

“This man, then—your—your husband— 
was he a bad man?” 

“A dreadful man.” 

‘Before he came here last night, how 
long since you saw him?” 

‘Eighteen months.” 

“Where did you live when you saw him 
last?” 

“In Pimlico.’ 

“Does anybody about here know you as 
Mrs. Walenn?”’ 

“No. When I came here, after my little 
girl died, I came to live a bad life. No- 
body knows me at all. I am quite alone.” 

“Tf they discover who he was, they will 
look for his wife?”’ 

‘I do not know. He did not let people 
think I was married to him. I was very 
young. He treated many, I think, like me.” 

“Do you think he was known to the po- 
lice?” 

She shook her head. 

“He was very clever.” 

“What is your name now?” 

“Wanda Livinska.”’ 

“Were you known by that name before 
you were married?” 

“Wanda is my Christian name. Livin- 
ska—I just call myself.” 

“T see. Since you came here?” 

“Nes.” 

“Did my brother ever see this man be- 
fore last night?” 

“ Never.”’ 

“You had told him about his treatment 
of you?” 

“Yes. And that man first went for 
him.” 

“T saw the mark. Do you think anyone 
saw my brother come to you?” 

“T do not know. He says not.”’ 

“Can you tell if anyone saw him carrying 
the—the thing away?” 

“No one in this street 

“Or coming back?” 

“No one.” 

“Or going out in the morning?” 

“T do not think it.” 

“Have you a servant?” 

“Only a woman who comes at eight in 
the morning for an hour.” 

“Does she know Larry?” 
“No.” ‘ 
“Friends—acquaintances?”’ 


> 








I was looking.” 


“No; lam very quiet. And since I knew 
your brother, I see no one. Nobody comes 
here but him for a long time now.” 

“How long?” 

“Five months.” 

“Have you been out to-day?” 

“No.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Crying.” 

It was said with a certain dreadful sim- 
plicity, and, pressing her hands together, 
she went on: 

“He is in danger, because of me. I am 
so afraid for him.” 

Holding up his hand to check that emo- 
tion, he said, 

“Look at me!”’ 

She fixed those dark eyes on him, and in 
her bare throat, from which the coat had 


_ fallen back, he could see her resolutely 


swallowing down her agitation. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, and 
this man is traced to you, can you trust 
yourself not to give my brother away?” 

Her eyes shone. She got up and went 
to the fireplace. 

‘‘Look! I have burned all the things he 
have given me—even his picture. Now, I 
have nothing from him.” 

Keith, too, got up. 

‘““Good! One more question: Do the 
police know you, because—because of your 
life?’”? She shook her head, looking at 
him intently, with those mournfully true 
eyes. And he felt a sort of shame. “I 
was obliged to ask. Do you know where 
Larry lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must not go there. And he must 
not come to you here.” 

Her lips quivered; but she bowed her 
head. Suddenly, he found her quite close 
to him, speaking almost in a whisper: 

“Please do not take him from me alto- 
gether! I will be so careful. I will not do 
anything to hurt him; but if I cannot see 
him sometimes, I shall die. Please do not 
take him from me.”” And catching his hand 
between her own, she pressed it desperately. 

It was several seconds before Keith sai¢: 

“Leave that to me. I will see him. I 
shall arrange. You must leave that tq me.” 

“But you will be kind?” 

He felt her lips kissing his hand. And 
the soft, moist touch sent a queer feeling 
through him, protective, yet just a little 
brutal, having in it a shiver of sensuality. 
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“ Please do not take him from me altogether! 
to hurt him; but if I cannot see him sometimes, I shall die” 


He withdrew his hand, and, as if warned 
that she had been too pressing, she recoiled 
humbly. But suddenly she turned and 
stood absolutely rigid, then, almost inaudi- 
bly, whispered: 

“Listen! Some one out—out there!”’ And, 
darting past him, she turned out the light. 





I will be so careful. I will not do anything 


Almost at once came a knock on the 
door. He could feel—actually feel the ter- 
ror of this girl beside him in the dark. 
And he, too, felt terror. Who could it be? 
No one came but Larry, she had said. 
Who else, then, could it be? Again came 
the knock, louder! He felt the breath of 
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her whisper on his cheek. “If it is Larry, 
I must open.” He shrank back against 
the wall, heard her open the door and say 
faintly: ‘“‘Yes? Please? Who?” 

Light painted a thin, moving line on the 
wall opposite, and a voice that Keith 
recognized answered: a 

“All right, miss! Your outer d@ot’s open 
here. You ought to keep it shut after 
dark.” ry 

God! That policeman! And it had 
been his own doing, not shutting the outer 
door behind him when he came in! He 
heard her say timidly in her foreign voice, 
“Thank you, sir,” the policeman’s retreat- 
ing steps, the outer door being shut, and 
felt her close to him again. That something 
in her youth and strange prettiness, which 
had touched and kept him gentle, no longer 
blunted the edge of his exasperation, now 
that he could not see her. They were all 
the same, these women—could not speak 
the truth! And he said brusquely, 

“You told me they didn’t know you!” 

Her voice answered like a sigh: 

“T did not think they did, sir. It is so 
long I was out in the town—not since I had 
Larry.” 

The repulsion that all the time seethed 
deep in Keith welled up at those words. 
His brother—son of ‘is mother, a gentle- 
man—the property of this girl, bound to 
her, body and soul, by this unspeakable 
event! But she had turned up the light. 
Had she some intuition that darkness was 
against her? Yes; she was pretty with that 
soft face, colorless save for its lips and dark 
eyes, with that face somehow so touchingly, 
so unaccountably good, and like a child’s. 

“T am going now,” he said. 
ber: He mustn’t come here; you mustn’t 
goto him. I shall see him to-morrow. If 
you are as fond of him as you say—take 
care, take care!” 

She sighed, ““Yes; oh, yes!” and Keith 
went out. 

In the passage, he paused before opening 
the outer door. He did not want to meet 
that policeman again; the fellow’s round 
should have taken him well out of the street 
by now, and, turning the handle cautiously, 
he looked out. No one in sight. He stood 
a moment wondering if he should turn to 
right or left, then briskly crossed the street. 
A voice at his right hand said, 

“Good-night, sir.” 

There, in the shadow of a doorway, the 


policeman was standing. The fellow must 
have seen him coming out. Utterly unable 
to restrain a start, and muttering, “‘ Good- 
night,” Keith walked on rapidly. 

He went. full quartet-efa mile before he 
ldst that startled and uneasy feeling in sar- 
donic exasperation,tat he, Keith Darrant, 
had been taken for a frequenter of a woman 
of the town. The whole thing, the whole 
thing—a vile and disgusting business! 
His very mind felt dirty and breathless; his 
spirit, drawn out of sheath, had slowly to 
slide back before he could at all focus and 
readjust his reasoning faculty. Certainly, 
he had got the knowledge that he wanted; 
there was less danger than he had thought. 
That girl’s eyes—no mistaking her de- 
votion! She would not give Larry away. 
Yes; Larry must clear out—South America, 
the East—it did not matter. But he felt 
no relief. That cheap, tawdry room had 
wrapped itself round his fancy with its 
atmosphere of murky love, with the feeling 
it inspired, of emotion caged within those 
yellowish walls and the red stuff of its furni- 
ture. That girl’s face! Devotion; truth, 
too, and beauty, rare and moving, in that 
setting of darkness and horror, in that nest 
of vice and of disorder! The dark arch- 
way; the street Arab, with his gleeful, 
“They ’aven’t got ’im yet!” The feel of 
those bare arms round his neck; that whis- 
per of horror in the darkness; above all, 
again and again that child-face looking into 
his, so truthful! And, suddenly, he stood 
quite still in the street. What, in God’s 
name, was he about? What grotesque jug- 
gling among shadows, what strange and 
ghastly eccentricity was all this? It was a 





“Remem- ,dream, a nightmare—not real! It was 


ridiculous! That he—se should thus be 
bound up with things so black and bizarre! 

He had come by now to the Strand, that 
street down which every day he moved to 
the Law Courts, to his daily work—his 


.work so dignified and regular, so irre- 


proachable and solid. No; the thing was 
all a monstrous nightmare! It would go 
if he fixed his mind on the familiar objects 
around, read the names on the shops, looked 
at the faces passing. Far down the thor- 
oughfare he caught the outline of the old 
church and, beyond, the loom of the Law 
Courts themselves. The bell of a fire- 
engine sounded, and the horses came gal- 
loping by—shining metal, rattle of hoofs, 
and hoarse shouting. Here was a sensation, 
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real and harmless, dignified and customary! 
A woman, flaunting round the corner, looked 
up at him and leered out, ‘‘Good-night.” 
Even that was customary, tolerable! It 
had begun to rain; he felt it on his face 
with pleasure—an actual thing, a thing that 
happened every day! 

He began to cross the street. Cabs were 
going at furious speed, now that the last 
omnibus had ceased to run; it distracted 
him to take this actual, ordinary risk, run 
so often every day. During that crossing 
of the Strand, with the rain in his face and 
the cabs shooting past, he regained, for the 
first time, his assurance, shook off this un- 
real sense of being in the grip of something 
and walked resolutely to the corner of his 
home turning. But passing into that dark- 
er stretch, he again stood still. A police- 
man had also turned into that street on 
the other side. Not—surely not—absurd! 
They were all alike to look at—those fel- 
lows! Absurd! He walked on sharply and 
let himself into his house. But on his way 
up-stairs he could not for the life of him 
help raising a corner of a curtain and look- 
ing from the staircase window. The police- 
man was marching solemnly, about twenty 
yards away, paying apparently no atten- 
tion to anything whatever. 


Keith woke at his usual hour—five— 
without remembrance. The grisly shadow 
started up only when he entered his study, 
where the lamp burned and the fire shone 
and the coffee was set ready, just as when, 
yesterday afternoon, Larry had stood out 
there against the wall. For a moment he 
fought against realization, then, drinking off 
his coffee, sat down sullenly at the bureau 
to his customary three hours’ study of the 
day’s cases. 


Not one word of his brief could he take in. 
It was all jumbled with murky images and 
apprehensions, and, for full half an hour, he 
suffered mental paralysis. Then the sheer 
necessity of knowing something of the case 
which he had to open at half-past ten that 
morning forced him to concentration that 
never quite subdued the malaise at the bot- 
tom of his heart. Nevertheless, when he 
rose at half-past eight and went into the 
bathroom, he had earned his grim satisfac- 
tion in this victory of will-power. By half- 
past nine he must be at Larry’s. A boat left 
London for the Argentine to-morrow. If 
Larry was to get away at once, money must 
be arranged for. And then, at breakfast he 
came on this paragraph in the paper: 


SOHO MURDER 


Inquiry late last night established the fact that 
the police have discovered the identity of the man 
found strangled yesterday morning under an arch- 
way in Glove Lane. An arrest has been made. 


By good fortune he had finished eating, 
for the words made him feel physically sick. 
At this very minute, Larry might be locked 
up, waiting to be charged, might even have 
been arrested before his own visit to the girl 
last night. If Larry were arrested, she 
must be implicated: What, then, would be 
his own position? Idiot to go and look at 
that archway, to go and see the girl! Had 
that policeman really followed him home? 
Accessory after the fact! Keith Darrant, 
king’s counsel, man of mark! He forced 
himself by an effort that had something of 
the heroic to drop this panicky feeling. 
Panic never did good. He must face it and 
see. He refused, even, to hurry, calmly 
collected the papers wanted for the day, 
and attended to a letter or two before he 
set out in a taxi-cab for Fitzroy Street. 


The conclusion of The First and the Last will appear in the July issue. 


Charles E. Van Loan, 


Humorist and natural-born story-teller, will supply July Cosmopolitan 
with one of its most cheerful and most human features. 


Film Tempo 
is a story of a moving-picture cowboy, a moving-picture sheriff, and 


a real girl. 


Mr. Van Loan is a newcomer to Cosmopolitan, but this 


description will not be accurate long; for he will remain. 








THE BLASPHEMY 


HERE must be lonely moments when God feels . By Ella 


The need of prayer 
Such lonely moments, knowing not any where. Dr wing by 
In any spot or place, 
In all the far recesses of vast space, 
Dwells anyone to whom his prayers may rise. 
And then, methinks—so urgent is his need—— 
God bids his prayers descend. 
He that has ears to hear, let him take heed, 
For much God's prayers portend. 





YS GUNS 


Wheeler Wilcox 


Charles A.Winter 


God flings his solar system forth to be 
Finished by beings who befit each sphere. 

Not ours to pry the secrets out of Mars; 
Our work lies here. 

To star-folk, leave the stars. 


There must be many worlds that give God care; 
Young worlds that glow and burn, 

Old worlds that freeze and fade. 
This world is man's concern. 

Methinks God must be very much dismayed, 
Seeing the use we make of earth to-day, 


While loud we pray. 


Last night, in sleep, beyond the carth’s small zone, 
Addventurously my spirit went alone, 

Past lesser hells and heavens, where souls may pause 
To learn the meaning of death’s larger laws, 

Past astral shapes and bodies of desire, 

Past angels and archangels, high and higher, 

Until the pinnacle of space it trod, 

Then, awestruck, paused, hearing the voice of God. 


“Mortals of earth, for whom I shaped a sphere” 
(So spake the Voice), “there rises to mine ear 
Eternal praises and eternal pleas. 

Now, after centuries, | tire of these. 

Have ye no knowledge of the Maker's needs, 
Ye who ask favors and who praise by creeds? 
Why has it not sufficed 

That unto this small earth I sent great Christ. 
Divine expression of the mortal man, 

To aid my plan? 


Why ask for more when all has been refused? 
Why praise my name who hourly am abused? 
Why seek for Me or heaven, when in you dwells 
Hate's lurid hells? 


Persistent praises and persuasive pleas— 
I tire, I tire of these. 

But I, the Maker of a billion suns, 

Ask men to stop the blasphemy of guns. 
This is God's prayer. 


(There must be many worlds that give God care.) 





DRAWN BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


At ten o'clock that morning, there breezed in from Chicago a tall, slim, alert young man 
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“Hoops, My Dear!” 


Emma McChesney Has a Real Inspiration 


There’s one thing that Cosmopolitan readers say they’re thankful for, and that is 
Emma McChesney’s decision not to enroll herself among the idle rich but to return 


to her office desk. 


have enjoyed herself half so much in the world of fashion. 


They do not believe, and we agree with them, that she would 


But the main 


thing just now is, how lucky it was for the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat Com- 


pany that she is back on the job! 


The European war has made special demands 


on the ingenuity of American designers, and—there is only one Emma McChesney. 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of “A Closer Corporation,” ‘Blue Serge,” and other Emma McChesney stories 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


MMA McCHESNEY BUCK al- 
ways vigorously disclaimed any 
knowledge of that dreamy-eyed 
damsel known as _§Inspiration. 

T. A. Buck, her husband-partner, accused 
her of being on intimate terms with the lady. 
So did the adoring office staff of the T. A. 
Buck Featherloom Petticoat Company. 
Out in the workshop itself, the designers 
and cutters, those jealous artists of the 
pencil, shears, and yardstick, looked on in 
awed admiration on those rare occasions 
when the feminine member of the business 
took the scissors in her firm white hands and 
slashed boldly into a shimmering length of 
petticoat-silk. When she put down the 
great shears, there lay on the long table the 
detached parts of that which the apprecia- 
tive and experienced eyes of the craftsmen 
knew to be a new and original variation of 
that elastic garment known as the under- 
skirt. 

For weeks preceding: one of these cut- 
ting-exhibitions, Emma was likely to be 
not quite her usual brisk self. A mystic 
glow replaced the alert brightness of her 
eye. Her wide-awake manner gave way to 
one of almost sluggish inactivity. 

The outer office, noting these things, 
would lift its eyebrows significantly. 

“Another hunch!” it would whisper. 
“The last time she beat the rest of the trade 
by six weeks with that elastic-top gusset.” 

“Inspiration working, Emma?” T. A. 
Buck would ask, noting the symptoms. 


“Tt isn’t inspiration, T. A. Nothing of 
the kind! It’s just an attack of imagina- 
tion, complicated by clothes-instinct.”’ 

‘““That’s all that ails Poiret,’’ Buck would 
retort. 

Early in the autumn, when women were 
still walking with an absurd sidewise gait, 
like a duck, or like a filly that is too tightly 
hobbled, the junior partner of the firm be- 
gan to show unmistakable signs of business 
aberration. A blight seemed to have fallen 
upon her bright little office, usually hum- 
ming with activity. The machinery of her 
day, ordinarily as noiseless and well ordered 
as a thing on ball bearings, now rasped, 
creaked, jerked, stood still, jolted on again. 
A bustling clerk or stenographer, entering 
with paper or memorandum in hand, would 
find her bent over her desk, pencil in hand, 
absorbed in a rough drawing that seemed 
to bear no relation to the skirt of the day. 
The margin of her morning paper was filled 
with queer little scrawls by the time she 
reached the office. She drew weird lines 
with her fork on the table-cloth at lunch. 
These hieroglyphics she covered with a 
quick hand, like a bashful schoolgirl, when 
anyone peeped. 

“Tell a fellow what it’s going to be, can’t 
you?” pleaded Buck. “T got one glimpse 
yesterday, when you didn’t know I was look- 
ing over your shoulder. It seemed a pass be- 
tween an overgrown Zeppelin and an apple 
dumpling. So I know it can’t be a skirt. 
Come on, Emma; tell your old man!” 
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“Not yet,” Emma would reply dreamily. 

Buck would strike an attitude intended 
to intimidate. 

“Tf you have no sense of what is due me 
as your husband, then I demand, as senior 
partner of this firm, to know what it is that 
is taking your time, which rightfully belongs 
to this business.” 

“Go away, T. A., and stop pestering me! 
What do you think I’m designing—a doily?”’ 

Buck, turning to go to his own office, 
threw a last retort over his shoulder—a 
rather sobering one, this time. 

“Whatever it is, it had better be good— 
with business what it is and skirts what 
they are.” 

Emma lifted her head to reply to that. 

“Tt isn’t what they are that interests me. 
It’s what they’re going to be.” 

Buck paused in the doorway. 

“Going to be! Anybody can see that. 
Underneath that full, fool, flaring over- 
drape, the real skirt is as tight as ever. I 
don’t think the spring models will show an 
inch of real difference. I tell you, Emma, 
it’s serious.” 

Emma, apparently absorbed in her work, 
did not reply to this. But a vague some- 
thing about the back of her head told T. A. 
Buck that she was laughing at him. The 
knowledge only gave him new confidence 
in this resourceful, many-sided, lovable, 
level-headed partner-wife of his. 

Two weeks went by—four—six—eight. 
Emma began to look a little thin. Her 
bright color was there only when she was 
overtired or excited. The workrooms began 
to talk of new designs for spring, though it 
was scarcely midwinter. The head de- 
signer came forward timidly with a skirt 
that measured a yard around the bottom. 
Emma looked at it, tried to keep her lower 
lip prisoner between her teeth, failed, and 
began to laugh helplessly, almost hysteric- 
ally. 

Amazement in the faces of Buck and 
Koritz, the designer, became consterna- 
tion, then, in the designer, resentment. 

Koritz, dark, undersized, with the eyes 
of an Oriental and the lean, sensitive fin- 
gers of one who creates, shivered a little, 
like a plant that is swept by an icy blast. 
Buck came over and laid one hand on his 
wife’s shaking shoulder. 

“Emma, you’re overtired! This—this 
thing you’ve been working over has been 
too much for you.” 


With one hand, Emma reached up and 
patted the fingers that rested protectingly 
on her shoulder. With the other, she 
wiped her eyes, then, all contrition, grasped 
the slender brown hand of the offended 
Koritz. 

“Bennie, please forgive me! I—I didn’t 
mean to. I wasn’t laughing at your new 
skirt.” 

“You think it’s too wide, maybe, huh?” 
Bennie Koritz said, and held it up doubt- 
fully. 

“Too wide!” For a moment Emma 
seemed threatened with another attack of 
that inexplicable laughter. She choked it 
back resolutely. 

“No, Bennie; not too wide. I'll tell you 
to-morrow why I laughed. Then, perhaps, 
you'll laugh with me.” 

Bennie, draping his despised skirt-model 
over one arm, had the courage to smile 
even now, though grimly. 

“T laugh—sure,” he said, showing his 
white teeth. “But the laugh will be, I bet 
you, on me—like it was when you designed 
that knickerbocker before the trade knew 
such a thing could be.” 

Impulsively Emma grasped his hand and 
shook it, as though she found a certain 
needed encouragement in the loyalty of this 
sallow little Russian. 

“Bennie, you’re a true artist—because 
you're big enough to praise the work of a 
fellow craftsman when you recognize its 
value.”’ 

And Koritz, the dull red showing under 
the olive of his cheeks, went back to his 
cutting-table happy. 

Buck bent forward, eagerly. 

“You're going to tell me now, Emma? 
It’s finished?” 

“To-night—at home. I want to be the 
first to try it on. I’ll play model. A pri- 
vate exhibition, just for you. It’s not only 
finished; it is patented.” 

“Patented! But why? What is it, any- 
way? A new fastener? I thought it was a 
skirt.” 

“Wait until you see it. You'll think I 
should have had it copyrighted as well, not. 
to say passed by the national board of 
censors.”’ 

“Do you mean to say that I’m to be the 
entire audience at the premiére of this new 
model?” 

“You are to be audience, critic, orches- 
tra, box-holder, patron, and ‘Diamond 
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Emma looked at it, tried to keep her lower lip prisoner between her teeth, failed, 
and began to laugh helplessly, almost hysterically 


Jim’ Brady. Now run along into your 
own office—won’t you, dear? I want to 
get out these letters.” And she pressed 
the button that summoned a stenographer. 

T. A. Buck, resigned, admiring, and an- 
ticipatory, went. 

Annie, the cook, was justified that even- 
ing in her bitter complaint. Her excellent 
dinner received scant enough attention 
from these two. They hurried through it 
like eager, bright-eyed school-children who 
have been promised a treat. Two scarlet 
spots glowed in Emma’s cheeks. Buck’s 
eyes, through the haze of his after-dinner 
cigar, were luminous. 

“Now?” e 

“No; not yet. “I want you to smoke 
your cigar and digest your dinner and read 
your paper. I want you to twiddle your 
thumbs a little and look at your watch. 
First-night curtains are always late in ris- 
ing, aren’t they? Well!” 

She turned on the full glare of the chan- 
delier, turned it off, went about flicking on 
the soft-shaded wall lights and the lamps. 


“Turn your chair so that your back will 
be toward the door.” 

He turned it obediently. 

Emma vanished. 

From the direction of her bedroom there 
presently came the sounds of dresser draw- 
ers hurriedly opened and shut with a bang, 
of a slipper dropped on the hard-wood floor, 
a tune hummed in absent-minded absorb- 
tion under the breath, an excited little 
laugh nervously stifled. Buck, in his réle 
of audience, began to clap impatiently and 
to stamp with his feet on the floor. 

“No gallery!” Emma called in from the 
hall. ‘‘ Remember the temperamental fam- 
ily on the floor below!” A silence—then: 
“T’m coming. Shut your eyes and prepare 
to be jarred by the Buck balloon-petticoat!” 

There was a rustling of silks, a little rush 
to the center of the big room, a breathless 
pause, a sharp snap of finger and thumb. 
Buck opened his eyes. 

He opened his eyes. Then he closed 
them and opened them again, quickly, as 
we do, sometimes, when we are unwilling 
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to believe that which we see. What he 
beheld was this: A very pretty, very 
flushed, very bright-eyed woman, her blond 
hair dressed quaintly after the fashion of 
the early ’Sixties, her arms and shoulders 
bare, a pink-silk slip with shoulder-straps 
in lieu of a bodice, and—he passed a be- 
wildered hand over his eyes—a skirt that 
billowed and flared and flounced and 
spread in a great, graceful circle—a skirt 
strangely light for all its fulness—a skirt 
like, and yet, somehow, unlike those gar- 
ments seen in ancient copies of Godey’s Lady 
Book. 

“That can’t be—you don’t mean—what 
—what is it?” stammered Buck, dismayed. 

Emma, her arms curved above her head 
like a ballet-dancer’s, pirouetted, courtesied 
very low so that the skirt spread all about 
her on the floor, like the petals of a flower. 

“Hoops, my dear!”’ 

“Hoops!”’ echoed Buck, in weak nent: 
“Hoops, my dear!” 

Emma stroked one silken fold with ap- 
proving fingers. 

“Our new leader for spring.”’ 

“But, Emma, you’re joking!” 

She stared, suddenly serious. 

“You mean—you don’t like it!” 

“Like it! For a fancy-dress costume, 
yes; but as a petticoat for every-day wear, 
to be made up by us for our customers! 
But of course you’re playing a trick on me.” 
He laughed a little weakly and came toward 
her. ‘You can’t catch me that way, old 
girl! It’s darned becoming, Emma—I’ll 
say that.” He bent down, smiling. “I'll 
allow you to kiss me. And then try me 
with the real surprise, will you?” 

Her coquetry vanished. Her smile fled 
with it. Her pretty pose was abandoned. 
Mrs. T. A. Buck, wife, gave way to Emma 
McChesney Buck, business woman. She 
stiffened a little, as though bracing herself 
for a verbal encounter. 

“You'll get used to it. I expected you 
to be jolted at the first shock of it. I was, 
myself—when the idea came to me.” 

Buck passed a frenzied forefinger under 
his collar, as though it had suddenly grown 
too tight for him. 

“Used to it! I don’t want to get used to 
it! It’s preposterous! You can’t be seri- 
ous! No woman would wear a garment like 
that! For five years skirts have been 
tighter and tighter-——”’ 

“Until this summer they became tight- 


est,” interrupted Emma. ‘‘They could go 
no further. I knew that meant, ‘About 
face!’ I knew it meant not a slightly wider 
skirt but a wildly wider skirt. A skirt as 
bouffant as the other had been scant. I 
was sure it wouldn’t be a gradual process 
at all but a mushroom growth—hobbles 
to-day, hoops to-morrow. Study the his- 
tory of women’s clothes, and you'll find 
that has always been true.”’ 

“*Look here, Emma,” began Buck, des- 
perately; ‘“‘you’re wrong, all wrong! Here, 
let me throw this scarf over your shoulders. 
Now we'll sit down and talk this thing over 
sensibly.” 

‘‘T’ll agree to the scarf’’—she drew a soft, 
silken, fringed shawl about her and imme- 
diately one thought of a certain vivid, bril- 
liant portrait of a hoop-skirted dancer— 
‘but don’t ask me to sit down. I’d rebound 
like a toy balloon. I’ve got to convince you 
of this thing. I’ll have to do it standing.” 

Buck sank into his chair and dabbed at 
his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“You'll never convince me, sitting or 
standing. Emma, I know I fought the 
knickerbocker when you originated it, and I 
know that it turned out to be a magnificent 
success. But this is different. The knicker 
was practical; this thing’s absurd—it’s 
impossible! This is an age of activity. In 
Civil War days women minced daintily 
along when they walked at all. They 
stitched on samplers by way of diversion.” 

“What has all that to do with it?” in- 
quired Emma sweetly. 

“Everything. Use a little logic.” 

“Logic! In a discussion about women’s 
dress! T. A., I’m surprised.” 

“But, Emma, be reasonable. Good 
Lord! You’re usually clear-sighted enough. 
Our mode of living has changed in the last 
fifty years—our methods of transit, our 
pastimes, customs, everything. Imagine a 
woman trying to climb a Fifth Avenue ’bus 
in one of those things. Fancy her in a hot 
set of tennis. Women use street-cars, 
automobiles, air-ships. Can you see a sub- 
way train full of hoop-skirted clerks, sten- 
ographers, and models? Street-car steps 
aren’t built for it. Office-building elevators 
can’t stand for it. Six-room apartments 
won’t accommodate ’em. They’re fantas- 
tic, wild, improbable. You’re wrong, 
Emma—all wrong!” 

She had listened patiently enough, never 
once attempting to interrupt. But on her 
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lips was the maddening half-smile of one 
whose rebuttal is ready. Now she perched 
for a moment at the extreme edge of the 
arm of a chair. Her skirt-subsided decor- 
ously. Buck noticed that, with surprise, 
even in the midst of his heated protest. 

“T. A., you’ve probably forgotten, but 
those are the very arguments used when the 
hobble was introduced. Preposterous, peo- 
ple said—impossible! Women couldn’t 
walk in ’°em. Women couldn’t sit down 
in’em. Women couldn’t run, play tennis, 
skate in them. The car steps were too 
high for them. Well, what happened? 
Women learned to walk in them, and a new 
gait became the fashion. Women took les- 
sons in how to sit down in them. They 
slashed them for tennis and skating. And 
street-car companies all over the coun- 
try lowered the car steps to accom- 
modate them. What’s true for the 
hobble holds good for the hoop. 

Women will cease to single-foot 
and learn to undulate when they 
walk. They’ll widen the car 
platforms. They’ll sit on top 
the Fifth Avenue ’buses, and 
you'll never give them a second 
thought.” 

“The things don’t stay where 
they belong. I’ve seen ’em mis- 
behave in musical comedies,” argued 
Buck miserably. 

“That’s where my patent comes in. 

The old hoop was cumbersome, unwieldy, 
clumsy. The new skirt, by my patent 
featherboning process, is made light, grace- 
ful, easily managed. T. A., I predict that 
by midsummer a tight skirt will be as rare 
a sight as a full one was a year ago.”’ 

“Nonsense!” 

“‘We’re not quarreling, are we?” 

“Quarreling! I rather think not! A 
man can have his own opinion, can’t he?” 

It appeared, however, that he could not. 
For when they had threshed it out, inch by 
inch, as though they were two partners 
whose only bond was business, it was Emma 
who won. 

‘““Remember, I’m not con- 
rei Buck warned her; LY 

m only beaten by superior < 
force. But I do believe in 
your woman’s intuition—I’ll say that. 
It has never gone wrong. I’m banking 
on it.” - “OF course I didn't come here as a model,” said 

“It’s woman’s intuition when we win,” Myrtle, and sagged on the other hip 
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Emma observed, thoughtfully. “When we 
lose it’s a foolish, feminine notion.” 

There were to be no half-way measures. 
The skirt was to be the feature of the spring 
line. Cutters and designers were one with 
Buck in thinking it a freak garment. Emma 
reminded them that the same thing had 
been said of the hobble on its appearance. 

In February, Billy ‘Spalding, veteran 
skirt-salesman, led a flying wedge of six on 
a test-trip that included the Middle West 
and the Coast. Their sample-trunks had 
to be rebuilt to accommodate the new 
model. Spalding, shirt-sleeved, whistling 
dolorously, eyed each garment with a look 
of bristling antagonism as he packed. 

Emma, surveying his labors, lifted a quiz- 
zical eyebrow. 

“Tf you’re going to sell that skirt as en- 
thusiastically as you pack it, you’d better 
stay here in New York and save the house 
traveling-expenses.”’ 

Spalding ceased to whistle. He held up 
a billowy sample and gazed at it. 

‘Honestly, Mrs. Buck, you know Id 
try to sell pretzels in London if you asked 
me to. But do you really think any woman 
alive would be caught wearing a garment 
like this in these days?” 

‘““Not only do I think it, Billy; I’m cer- 
tain of it. This new petticoat makes me the 
Lincoln of the skirt trade. I’m literally 
freeing my sisters from the shackles that 
have bound their ankles for five years.” 

Spalding, unimpressed, folded another 
skirt. 

“Um, maybe! But what’s that line 
about slaves hugging their chains?” 

The day following, Spalding and his fly- 
ing squad scattered to spread the light 
among the skirt trade. And things went 
wrong from the start. 

The first week showed an ominous lack 
of those cheering epistles beginning, “ En- 
closed pleased find,” etc. The second was 
worse. The third was equally bad. The 
fourth was final. The second week in 
March, Spalding returned from a territory 
which had always been known as firmly 
wedded to the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
petticoat. The Middle West would have 
none of him. 

They held the post-mortem in Emma’s 
bright little office, and that lady herself 
seemed to be strangely sunny and un- 
daunted, considering the completeness of 
her defeat. She sat at her desk now, very 


interested, very bright-eyed, very calm. 
Buck, in a chair at the side of her desk, was 
interested, too, but not so calm. Spalding, 
who was accustomed to talk while stand- 
ing, leaned against the desk, feet crossed, 
brows furrowed. As he talked, he empha- 
sized his remarks by jabbing the air with his 
pencil. 

“Well,” said Emma quietly, “it didn’t 
“Tt didn’t even start,” corrected Spald- 
ing. 
“But why?” demanded Buck. ‘‘Why?” 

Spalding leaned forward a little, eagerly. 

“T’ll tell you something: When I started 
out with that little garment, I thought it 
was a joke. Before I’d been out with it a 
week, I began to like it. In ten days, I was 
crazy about it, and I believed in it from the 
waistband to the hem. On the level, Mrs. 
Buck, I think it’s a wonder. Now, can you 
explain that?” 

“Ves,” said Emma; “you didn’t like it 
at first because it was a shock to you. It 
outraged all your ideas of what a skirt ought 
to be. Then you grew accustomed to it. 
Then you began to see its good points. 
Why couldn’t you make the trade get your 
view-point?”’ 

“This is why: Out in Manistee and Osh- 
kosh and Terre Haute, the girls have just 
really learned the trick of walking in tight 
skirts. It’s as impossible to convince a 
Middle West buyer that the exaggerated 
full skirt is going to be worn next summer 
as it would be to prove to him that men are 
going to wear sunbonnets. They thought 
I was trying to sell ’em masquerade cos- 
tumes. I may believe in it, and you may 
believe in it, and T. A.; but the girls from 
Joplin—well, they’re from Joplin. And 
they’re waiting to hear from headquarters.” 

T. A. Buck crossed one leg over the other 
and sat up with a little sigh. 

“Well, that settles it, doesn’t it?” he 
said. 

“Tt does not,” replied Emma McChesney 
Buck crisply. “If they want to hear from 
headquarters, they won’t have long to 
wait.” 

“Now, Emma, don’t try to push this 
thing if it——”’ 

“T. A., please don’t look so forgiving. 
I’d much rather have you reproach me.” 

“Tt’s you I’m thinking of, not the skirt.” 

“But I want you to think of the skirt, 
too. We’ve gone into this thing, and it has 
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cost us thousands. Don’t think I’m going 
to sit quietly by and watch those thousands 
trickle out of our hands. We’ve played our 
first card. It didn’t take a trick. Here’s 
another.” 

Buck and Spalding were leaning for- 
ward, interested, attentive. There was 
that in Emma’s vivid, glowing face which 
did not mean defeat. 

“In March, at Madison Square Garden, 
there is to be held the first annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society for the Promotion of 
American Styles for American Women. 
For one hundred years we’ve taken our 
fashions as Paris dictated, regardless of 
whether they outraged our sense of humor 
or decency or of fitness. This year, the 
American designer is going to have a chance. 
Am I an American designer, T. A. » Billy— 
or am I not?” 

“You are!”’ in chorus. 

“Then I shall exhibit that skirt on a live 
model at the First Annual American Fash- 
ion Show next month. Every skirt-buyer 
in the country will be there. If it takes hold 
there, it’s made—and so are we.’ 

March came, and with it an army of men 
and women buyers, dependent, for the 
first time in their business careers, on the 
ingenuity of the American brain. The 
keen-eyed legions that had advanced on 
Europe yearly, armed with letters of credit 
—the vast horde that returned each spring 
and autumn laden with their spoils—hats, 
gowns, laces, linens, silks, embroideries— 
were obliged to content themselves with 
what was to be found in their own camp. 

Clever manager that she was, Emma took 
as much pains with her model as with the 
skirt itself. She chose a girl whose demure 
prettiness and quiet charm would enhance 
the skirt’s practicability in the eye of the 
shrewd buyer. Gertrude, the model, de- 
veloped a real interest in the success of the 
petticoat. Emma knew enough about the 
psychology of crowds to realize how this 
increased her chances for success. 

The much heralded fashion show was to 
open at one o’clock on the afternoon of the 
appointed day. At ten o’clock that morn- 
ing, there breezed in from Chicago a tall, 
slim, alert young man, who made straight 
for the offices of the T. A. Buck Feather- 
loom Petticoat Company, walked into the 
junior partner’s private room, and took that 
astonished lady in his two strong arms. 

“Jock McChesney!” gasped his rumpled 


mother, emerging trom the hug. “I’ve 
been hungry for a sight of you!” She was 
submerged in a second hug. ‘Come here 
to the window where I can get a real look 
at you! Why didn’t you wire me? What 
are you doing away from your own job? 
How’s business? And why come to-day, of 
all days, when I can’t make a fuss over 
rou?” 

Jock McChesney, bright-eyed, - clear- 
skinned, steady of hand, stood up well under 
the satisfied scrutiny of his adoring mother. 
He smiled down at her. 

“Wanted to surprise you. Here for three 
reasons—the Abbott Grape-juice adver- 
tising contract, you, and Grace. And why 
can’t you make a fuss over me, I'd like to 
know?” 

Emma told him. His keen, quick mind 
required little in the way of explanation. 

“But why didn’t you let me in on it 
sooner?”’ 

“Because, son, nothing explains harder 
than an embryo success. I always prefer 
to wait until it’s grown up and let it do its 
own explaining.” 

“But the thing ought to have national 
advertising,” Jock insisted, with the ad- 
vertising expert’s lightning grasp of its pos- 
sibilities. “‘What that skirt needs is pub- 
licity. Why didn’t you let me handle——” 

“Yes, I know, dear; but you haven’t 
seen the skirt. It won’t do to ram it down 
their throats. I want to ease it to them 
first. I want them to get used to it. It 
failed utterly on the road, because it jarred 
their notion of what a petticoat ought to be. 
That’s due to five years of sheath skirts.” 

“But suppose—just for the sake of argu- 
ment—that it doesn’t strike them right this 
afternoon?” 

“Then it’s gone, that’s all. Six months 
from now, every skirt-factory in the coun- 
try will be manufacturing a similar gar- 
ment. People will be ready for it then. 
I’ve just tried to cut in ahead of the rest. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have tried to do it.” 

Jock hugged her again at that, to the 
edification of the office windows across the 
way. 

“Gad, you’re a wiz, mother! Now lis- 
ten: I phoned Grace when I got in. She’s 
going to meet me here at one. [I'll chase 
over to the office now on this grape-juice 
thing and come back here in time for lunch. 
Is T. A. in? T’ll look in on him a minute. 
We'll all lunch together, and then——” 
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“Can’t do it, son. The show opens at 
one. Gertrude, my model, comes on at 
three. She’s going to have the stage to her- 
self for ten minutes, during which she’ll 
make four changes of costume to demon- 
strate the usefulness of the skirt for every 
sort of gown from chiffon to velvet. Come 
back here at one, if you like. If I’m not 
here, come over to the show. But—lunch! 
I'd choke.” 

At twelve-thirty, there scampered into 
Emma’s office a very white-faced, round- 
eyed little stock-girl. Emma, deep in a 
last-minute discussion with Buck, had a 
premonition of trouble before the girl 
gasped out her message. 

“Oh, Mrs. Buck, Gertie’s awful sick!” 

**Sick!”? echoed Emma and Buck, in duet. 
Then Emma: 

“But she can’t be! It’s impossible! She 
was all right a half hour ago.” She was 
hurrying down the hall as she spoke. 
“Where is she?” 

“They’ve got her on one of the tables in 
the workroom. She’s moaning awful.” 

Gertie’s appendix, with that innate sense 
of the dramatic so often found in tempera- 
mental appendices, had indeed chosen this 
moment to call attention to itself. Gertie, 
the demurely pretty and quietly charming, 
was rolled in a very tight ball on the work- 
room cutting-table. At one o’clock, she was 
on her way home in a cab, under the care of 
a doctor, the bookkeeper, and Jock, who, 
coming in gaily at one, had been -pressed 
into service, bewildered but willing. 

Three rather tragic figures stared at 
each other in the junior partner’s office. 
They were Emma, Buck, and Grace Galt, 
Jock’s wife-to-be. Grace Galt, slim, lovely, 
girlish, was known, at twenty-four, as one 
of the most expert copy writers in the ad- 
vertising world. In _ her clear-headed, 
capable manner, she tried to suggest a way 
out of the difficulty now. 

“But surely the world’s full of girls,” she 
said. “It’s late, I know; but any theatri- 
cal agency will send a girl over.” 

“That’s just what I tried to avoid,” 
Emma replied. ‘I wanted to show this 
skirt on a sweet, pretty, refined sort of girl 
who looks and acts like a lady. One of 
those blond show girls would kill it.” 

Gloom settled down again over the 
three. Emma broke the silence with a rue- 
ful little laugh. 

“T think,” she said, ‘‘that perhaps you’re 


right, T. A., and this is the Lord’s way of 
showing me that the world is not quite 
ready for this skirt.” 

“You’re not beaten yet, Emma,” Buck 
assured her vigorously. “How about this 
new girl—what’s her name?—Myrtle. She’s 
one of those thin, limp ones, isn’t she? Try 
her.” 

“T will,’ said Emma. “You’re right; 
I’m not beaten yet.” Then, to the stock- 
girl, “Annie, tell Myrtle I want -to see 
her.” 

Silence fell again upon the three. Myrtle, 
very limp, very thin, very languid indeed, 
roused them at her entrance. The hopeful 
look in Emma’s eyes faded as she beheld 
her. 

‘Annie says you want me to take Gertie’s 
place,” drawled Myrtle, striking a maga- 
zine-cover attitude. 

‘“‘T don’t know that you are just the—er— 
type; but perhaps, if you’re willing - 

“Of course I didn’t come here as a 
model,” said Myrtle, and sagged on the 
other hip. -“‘ But, as a special favor to you 
I’m willing to try it—at special model’s 
rates.” 

Emma ran a somewhat frenzied hand 
through her hair. 

“Then, as a special favor to me, will you 
begin by trying to stand up straight, 
please? That débutante slouch would kill 
a queen’s coronation costume.” 

Myrtle straightened, slumped again. 

“T can’t help it if I am willowy,” she 
complained. 

“Your hair!” 
vaguely to her head. 
wear it that way.” 

“Why, this is the French roll!” protested 
Myrtle, offended. 

“Then do it in a German bun!” snapped 
Emma. “Any way but that. Will you 
walk, please?” 

“Walk?” dully. 

“Ves, walk; I want to see how you 

Myrtle walked across the room. A groan 
came from Emma. 

“T thought so.” She took a long breath. 
“Myrtle, listen: That Australian crawl was 
necessary when our skirts were so narrow 
we had to negotiate a curbing before we 
could take it. But the skirt you’re going 
to demonstrate is wide. Like that! You’re 
practically a free woman in it. Step out! 
Stride! Swing! Walk!” 

Myrtle tried it, stumbled, sulked. 


Myrtle’s hand went 
“T can’t have you 


” 





All about that platform stood hundreds, close packed, faces raised eagerly, the better to see the 
slight, graceful, girlish figure occupying the center of the stage 
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Emma, half smiling, half woeful, patted 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“Oh, I see; you’re wearing a tight one. 
Well, run in and get into the skirt. Miss 
Loeb will help you. Then come back here 
—and quickly, please.” 

The three looked at each other in silence. 
Each sought encouragement in the eyes of 
the other—and failed to find it. Failing, 
they broke into helpless laughter. It 
proved a safety-valve. 

“‘She may do, Emma—-when she has her 
hair done differently, and if she’ll only 
stand up.” 

But Emma shook her head. 

“T. A., something tells me you’re going 
to have a wonderful chance to say, ‘I told 
you so!’ at three o’clock this afternoon.” 

“You know I wouldn’t say it, Emma.” 

“Yes; I do know it, dear. But what’s 
the difference, if the chance is there?” 

Suspense settled down on the little office. 
Billy Spalding entered, smiling. After five 
minutes of waiting, even his buoyant spirits 
sank. 

“Don’t you think—if you were to go in 
and—and sort of help adjust things—” sug- 
gested Buck vaguely. 

“No; I don’t want to prop her. up. 
She’ll have to stand alone when she gets 
there. She’ll either do, or not. When she 
enters that door, I’ll know.” 

When Myrtle entered, wearing the fas- 
cinatingly fashioned new model, they all 
knew. Emma spoke decisively. 

“That settles it.” 

“What’s the matter? Don’t it look all 
right?’’ demanded Myrtle. 

“Take it off, Myrtle.” Then, to the 
others, as Myrtle, sulking, left the room: 

“T can stand to see that skirt die if neces- 
sary. But I won’t help murder it.” 

“But, Mrs. Buck,” protested Spalding, 
almost tearfully, “you’ve got to exhibit 
that skirt. You’ve got to!” 

Emma shook a sorrowful head. 

“That wouldn’t be an exhibition, 
It would be an exposé.” 

Spalding clapped a desperate hand to his 
bald head. 

“Tf only I had Julian Eltinge’s shape, I’d 
wear it to the show for you myself.” 

“That’s all it needs now,” retorted 
Emma grimly. 

Whereupon, Grace Galt spoke up in her 
clear, decisive voice. 

“Wait a minute,” 


Billy. 


she said quietly. “I’m 
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going to wear that skirt at the fashion 
show.” 

“You!” cried the three, like a trained trio. 

“Why not?” demanded Grace Galt, 
coolly. Then: ‘No; don’t tell me why 
not. I won’t listen.” 

But Emma, equally cool, would have none 
of it. 

“Tt’s impossible, dear. You’re an angel 
to want to help me. But you must know 
it’s quite out of the question.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind. This skirt 
isn’t merely a fad. It has a fortune in it. 
I’m business woman enough to know that. 
You’ve got to let me doit. It isn’t only for 
yourself. It’s for T. A. and for the future 
of the firm.” 

“Do you suppose I’d allow you to stand 
up before all those people?” 

“Why not? I don’t know them. They 
don’t know me. I can make them get the 
idea in that skirt. And I’m going to do it. 
You don’t object to me on the same grounds 
that you did to Myrtle, do you?” 

“You!” burst from the admiring Spald- 
ing. ‘Say, you’d make a red-flannel petti- 
coat look like crépe de Chine and face.” 

“There!” said Grace, triumphant. 
“That settles it!” And she was off down 
the hall. 

“But Jock!” protested Emma, following 
her. “What will Jock say? Grace! Grace, 
dear! I can’t let you doit! Ican’t!” 

‘“‘Just unhook this for me, will you?” 
replied Grace Galt sweetly. 

At two o’clock, Jock McChesney, re- 
turned from his errand of mercy, burst into 
the office to find mother, step-father, and 
Jiancée all flown. 

‘““Where? What?” he demanded of the 
outer office. 

“Fashion show!” chorused the office 
staff. 

‘Might have waited for me,” Jock said 
to himself, much injured. And hurled him- 
self into a taxi. 

Therg was a crush of motors for a block 
on all sides of Madison Square Garden. 
He had to wait for what seemed an in- 
terminable time at the box-office. Then 
he began the task of worming his way 
through the close-packed throng in the 
great auditorium. It was a crowd such 
as the great place had not seen since the 
palmy days of the horse show. It was a 
crowd that sparkled and shone in silks and 
feathers and furs and jewels. 














“Jove, if mother has half a chance at this 
gang!”’ Jock told himself. “If only she 
has grabbed some one who can really show 
that skirt!” 

He was swept with the crowd toward a 
high platform at the extreme end of the 
auditorium. All about that platform stood 
hundreds, close packed, faces raised eagerly, 
the better to see the slight, graceful, girlish 
figure occupying the center of the stage— 
a figure strangely familiar to Jock’s eyes in 
spite of its quaintly billowing, ante-bellum 
garb. She was speaking. Jock, mouth 
agape, eyes protruding, ears straining, 
heard, as in a daze, the sweet, clear, charm- 
ingly modulated voice: 

“The feature of the skirt, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is that it gives fulness without 
weight, something which the skirt-maker 
has never before been able to achieve. This 
is due to the patent featherboning process 
invented by Mrs. T. A. Buck, of the T. A. 
Buck Featherloom Petticoat Company, 
New York. Note, please, that it has all the 
advantages of our grandmother’s hoop- 
skirt, but none of its awkward features. It 
is graceful” —she turned slowly, lightly— 
“it is bouffant””—she twirled on her toes— 
“it is practical, serviceable, elegant. It 
can be made up in any shade, in any ma- 
terial—silk, lace, crépe de Chine, char- 
meuse, taffeta. The T. A. Buck Feather- 
loom Petticoat Company is prepared to fill 
orders for immediate——” 

“Well, I'll be darned!” said Jock Mc- 
Chesney aloud. And, again, heedless of 
the protesting ‘“Sh-sh-sh-sh!” that his 
neighbors turned upon him, “Well, P’ll— 
be—darned!” 

A hand twitched his coat sleeve. He 
turned, still dazed. His mother, very pink- 
cheeked, very bright-eyed, pulled him 
through the throng. As they reached the 
edge of the crowd, there came a great burst 
of applause, a buzz of conversation, the 
turning, shifting, nodding, staccato move- 
ments which mean approval in-a mass of 
people. 

“What the dickens!”’ stammered Jock. 
“When—did she—did she——” 

Emma, half smiling, half tearful, raised a 
protesting hand. 

“T don’t know. Don’t ask me, dear. 
And don’t hate me for it. I tried to tell her 
not to, but she insisted. And, Jock, she’s 
done it, I tell you!* She’s done it! They 
love the skirt! Listen to ’em!” 


The next Emma McChesney story will be Sisters Under Their Skin. 
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“Don’t want to,”’ said Jock. “Lead me 
to her.”’ 

“Angry, dear!” 

“Me? No! I’m—I’m proud of her! 
She hasn’t only brains and looks, that little 
girl; she’s got nerve—the real kind! Gee, 
how did I ever have the gall to ask her to 
marry me!” : 

Together they sped toward the door that 
led to the dressing-rooms. Buck, his fine 
eyes more luminous than ever as he looked 
at this wife of his, met them at the entrance. 

“She’s waiting for you, Jock,” he said, 
smiling. Jock took the steps in one leap. 

“Well, T. A.?” said Emma. 

“Well, Emma?”’ said T. A. 

Which burst of eloquence was inter- 
rupted abruptly by a short, squat, dark man 
who seized Emma’s hand in his left and 
Buck’s in his right, and pumped them up 
and down vigorously. It was that volatile, 
voluble person known to the skirt trade as 
Abel I. Fromkin, of the “ Fromkin Form-fit 
Skirt. It Clings!” 

“T’m looking everywhere for you!” he 
panted. Then, his shrewd little eyes nar- 
rowing. “You want to talk business?” 

“Not here,” said Buck abruptly. 

“‘Sure—here,” insisted Fromkin. ‘Say, 
that’s me. When I got a thing on my mind, 
I like to settle it. How much you take for 
the rights to that skirt?” 

“Take for it!”’ exclaimed Emma, in the 
tone a mother would use to one who has 
suggested taking a beloved child from her. 

“Now wait a minute. Don’t get mad. 
You ain’t started that skirt right. It 
should have been advertised. It’s too much 
of a shock. You'll see. They won’t buy. 
They’re afraid of it. I'll take it off your 
hands and push it right, see? I offer you 
forty thousand for the rights to make that 
skirt and advertise it as the ‘Fromkin Full- 
flounce Skirt. It Flares!’” 

Emma smiled. 

“How much?” she asked quizzically. 

Abel I. Fromkin gulped. 

“Fifty thousand,” he said. 

“Fifty thousand,” repeated Emma 
quietly, and looked at Buck. ‘Thanks, 
Mr. Fromkin! I know, now, that if it’s 
worth fifty thousand to you to-day as the 
‘Fromkin Full-flounce Shirt. It Flares!’ 
then it’s worth one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to us as the ‘T. A. Buck Balloon-Pet- 
ticoat. It Billows!’”’ 

And it was. 





“Red” 


An Example of the Work-Cure 


By Frank Goewey Jones 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


Epitor’s Note—To the editor of Cosmopolitan came several months ago a fiction manu- 
script bearing, as author, the name of Frank Goewey Jones. The story was not purchased, 
but the personality of the writer, as it spoke from the letter that accompanied the manu- 
script, was so actual and likable that the editor ventured to attempt to become better ac- 
quainted. Thereupon it immediately developed that this man who could put a postage-stamp 
on his personality and send it through the mails wasa convict serving a term in the Michigan 
state reformatory for the crime of forgery. There was never a moment of masquerade. Frank 
Goewey Jones admitted to two facts: a guilty mistake, and the determination to write his way 
back to liberty and the respect of his fellows. He never had written fiction, but he believed he 
had stories tc tell, and presently, by practise, he began to acquire the technique of telling them. 
In the last year a number of his stories have appeared in various monthly magazines. 

The governor of Michigan gave him his parole the day before Christmas. When Henry 
Ford, of Michigan, told the country, very soon afterward, that the work-cure was the real 
convict-cure, the editor asked Frank Goewey Jones, also of Michigan, what he thought about 
it. The story of “Red” is his answer. But Frank Goewey Jones’ story of himself should 
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precede it. And herewith it does. 


city of thirty thousand people. I was presi- 

dent ot the Chamber of Commerce, presi- 

dent of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
president of the corporation that owned and operated 
the largest hotel in the city, vice-president of the 
country club, director of the business-men’s club and 
of two social clubs, director of the largest bank in 
the city, and leader in civic affairs. In short, I 
was the town ‘booster.’ 

‘““My own business was manufacturing electrical 
apparatus. My partner was a man whom I had be- 
lieved to be a very rich man. His financial bubble 
burst, and I found myself confronted by an enor- 
mous amount of our company’s paper floated by 
him in connection with his own speculations. I 
had failure right in front of me. I was fool enough 
to try to stave off the inevitable. I forged some 
notes and was caught, of course. The judge sen- 
tenced me to four years’ imprisonment. 

“Immediately after my sentence (I pleaded 
guilty), I made my first public statement. In it 
I set up nothing in palliation of my wrong-doing. 
I stood square-toed on my admission of guilt. I 
declared then—when I was on my way to prison, 
without a dollar—that I should come back ‘with 
bells on.’ 

“Such a statement might be construed as mere 
braggadocio, but I stated just how I purposed to 
do it. Although I never had done any fiction writ- 
ing, I declared that, before I should leave prison, I 
would learn how to write short stories and get 
them accepted by magazines. 

“This statement was published and jeered at. I 
went to prison as a boaster and a windbag that had 
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been punctured. The prison officials thought I was 
‘stuck on myself,’ and they hazed me thoroughly, in 
order to humble my cocky self-confidence. 

“From that start, amid prejudice, I worked my 
way to the very top in prison. Every officer there 
came to understand that I was not a mere boaster 
but simply a man in deadly earnest who had set a 
mark and was aiming at it every minute. My keep- 
ers became my warmest friends. I did not curry 
their favor, either. I made them come to it. I 
fought every inch of my way, and never made any 
wry faces over the lemon taste of life. My fellow 
prisoners, too, gave me their full confidence. 

“T began writing my stories in adverse circum- 
stances—on bits of paper, standing up with my 
wall as my desk. I wrote in my cell by moonlight. 
I wrote when I was so cold that I had to sit on my 
fingers occasionally to hold the pencil. For two 
years and a half I never sold a story. Then a 
friend told me what was wrong with me, and I be- 
gan to sell. I had a lot of help instead of dis- 
couragement. 

“The governor of Michigan was bitterly preju- 
diced against me. He went around the state roast- 
ing me in newspaper interviews and in speeches. 
I wrote him a letter about a year and a half ago. I 
told him he was all wrong, and that I should make 
him admit it. The day before Christmas he gave 
me a parole as a Christmas present—the only one 
he issued. To-day he is one of my warmest friends 
and a sincere believer in me. He told me in his 
office, the last day of December, that I had won 
my own way out of prison. 

“T returned to the town where I had been king 
on Christmas eve. I was received royally. I started 
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life anew, at the bottom, in two furnished rooms over 
a store down-town, where no one can say I hid 
myself from shame. I got the hard part over with 
at once. Now I walk the streets without any em- 
barrassment. 

“Tt was a million-to-one chance. I took it, and 
have beaten down the odds, at least.” 











Now, for “Red.” 





Y cell was on the base tier. The 
February wind stabbed through 
my floor-ventilator. When the 
fire started, about one o’clock, 
St. Valentine’s day morning, 1913, my 
head was burrowed under three blankets. 
I did not hear the general hullabaloo, 
but a terrific screech of jubilation from 
a prisoner on the first gallery snatched 
me from my cot as if a savage hand 
had grabbed me by the hair and jerked 
me erect on the ice-cold cement floor. 

I blinked up at the high windows 
across the corridor. I could see only 
the flaming sky. The cries and curses 
of Bedlam echoed from the walls of 
the cell-block. Then that fiercest 
yell of exultation slashed through 
the clamor again. I recognized the 
raucous voice of ‘‘Red.” It sound- 
ed like a siren screaming. 

““Zow-ie-e-e!_ No more tasks! 
Zow-ie-e-e-e-e!”’ 

I began scrambling into my 
clothes just as an officer ran to my 
door and unlocked it. 

‘‘All the shops are afire, Jones!” 
he shouted. ‘“ Your greenhouse ’Il 
gonext. Hustle out and save what 
plants you can.” 

I dressed ina minute. As I dashed 
toward the yard-gates, Red’s harsh 
screech of glee tore the pandemonium 
again. 

About eight o’clock, I came back to 
the rotunda. A score of prisoners were 
chained to the punishment-posts, or were 
“standing on the floor,” for yelling. Red 
was handcuffed to the first pillar. A sar- 
donic grin twisted his ugly face. 

“Did everything burn?” he whispered, 
as I passed him. I nodded. 

“Good!” he exulted. 

He stood all that day with his arms 
locked round a post. I saw him taken to 
“the hole” for solitary confinement that 
night. Weary and hungry and thirsty 
though he undoubtedly was, Red grinned R bia 
at me The expiration.of his five-year sen- eee id eae 
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tence was only three months ahead. The 
burned workshops could not be rebuilt 
within that time. There would be no more 
“hard labor” in prison for him. 

Though only thirty-five years old, Red 
was a “fourth-termer.” ‘“Repeaters’’ sel- 
dom break prison rules; they dodge pun- 
ishments and shrewdly manage to “get by” 
with their tasks. Red had shuffled through 
fifty-seven months of incarceration without 
a written report against him; so his pre- 
vious good record saved him from a severe 
penalty for his flagrant breach of discipline 
the night of the fire. He was in “the hole” 
only three days; then was “chalked in”’ his 
cell for two weeks on bread and water. He 
was degraded, of course, from “‘A’’ ward to 
““C,” where the incorrigibles were locked. 

About two months after the shops burned, 
a hall-boy slipped a “‘kike” into my hand as 
I was passing “‘C”’ ward. At the first safe 
opportunity I read the scrawl. 

DEER JONEs: 

I got 32 days yett and if I ant alowd to work all 
that time I mite go nuts. I wood do aneything to 
get out this —— cell. Pleze ask the bull to let 
me wurk in the gardin with you or aneywhares. 
Anser sur. Rep. 


I smuggled him a stack of illustrated 
magazines, two sacks of “smoking,” and a 
“‘kike” of advice to grit his teeth for a 
month. Odd-job assignments were coveted 
by scores of prisoners with clean records. 
Three hundred men, locked in except at meal- 
times, begged the guards daily for chances 
to work. The tension of enforced idleness 
was snapping taut nerves in every ward. 

Red’s day of release finally came. I saw 
him from a distance as he started “out- 
side.’”’ He strained toward the front gate 
like an ugly bulldog in leash. 

“There goes a bad one,” an officer re- 
marked tome. ‘He won’t be out a month.” 

Nearly two years passed. The governor 
gave me a parole as a Christmas present, 
and I went home. Two days later, I re-. 
ceived a post-card stamped “ Detroit.”” The 
scrawl on the reverse side was headed by 
a street-address. 

DEER JONEs: 

I thout I wood drop you a fewe lines to say I herd 
the good newse about you getting out. Let me no 
if you evur com to Detroit and we will talk oavur 
old times. I am at Ford’s makking $5 a day. 

Reb. 

P.S. Iam maried now. 

I happened to be in Detroit last St. Val- 
entine’s day. I had written to Red and 


asked him to come and see me at the hotel. 
Just two years from the morning when his 
shriek of jubilation at sight of the burning 
prison shops awakened me in my cell, he 
knocked at the door of my hotel room. 

“Hello, Jones!’’ He grabbed my hand. 
“Say, you’re looking fine!”’ 

“Same to you,” I returned. I surveyed 
him critically; Red had been soft-muscled 
in prison. ‘But where’s all the fat?” 

He clenched his fist and held out a rigid 
arm. 

“Feel that!” he boasted. 

“Hard as rock!” I marveled. My eyes 
swept again over the taut, well-dressed 
figure. ‘‘Red, you look like a dude prize- 
fighter in training. Sit down and tell me 
all about yourself.” 

He grinned complacently as he took the 
chair opposite me. He tested the sleekness 
of his coarse hair. I noticed the stubby 
fingers. They were scrubbed pink, but 
showed the ingrained stains of machine-oil. 
Inside, the palms were callouses. 

“Well,” Red began, after his preliminary 
self-inspection, “I had one hell of a time 
after I got out. You remember, Jones, that 
last stretch was my fourth. I did a lot of 
thinking those ninety-three days I was 
locked in. I pretty near went bugs with 
nothing to do. I made up my mind I’d go 
to work as soon as mystime was up, and cut 
all the crooked stuff for good. I’d been in 
prison about half my life, and I had a 
plenty. My nerve was all shot to pieces. 
I knew if I was to pull off a job on the out- 
side and got nicked by the bulls for it, I’d 
never do a fifth bit. I’d take the Dutch 
route first. 

“The way I figured it, booze was the only 
thing I had to worry about, but I’d got the 
taste out of me in five years, and I swore 
to myself I wouldn’t start drinking again. 
I thought if I kept sober I wouldn’t have 
no trouble. But I was scared about staying 
in Michigan, on account of that rotten law 
about third-timers; so I went to Milwaukee 
and got a job in a construction gang. 

“Well, the third night I met a dik just as 
I was quitting work. He had knew me in 
Grand Rapids. He gives me the once-over 
and says: ‘Hello, Red! Out again, eh?’ 
Next morning, the boss asks me ain’t I done 
time. He has my envelop all ready. 

“T had a pretty good front, and I got a 
couple of other jobs in Milwaukee. But 
the pussy-foot had passed the word to the 
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bulls.” Here Red grinned. “This bonfire 
on my bean ain’t no disguise, Jones. They 
spotted me quick. Twice more, inside of 
a month, the men I was working for yanked 
in the ‘Welcome’ sign and said they 
wouldn’t have no jailbird around them. 

“T beat it for Chi. I got picked up the 
second day. The dik took me over to 
headquarters to see did they have anything 
on me. I was clean as a dog, of course; and 
they turned me up the same afternoon, but 
they give me the office to leave town. And 
after the flat-feet had hung the jinx sign on 
me four places in five or six weeks, I rattled 
out of Chi. I went toCleveland, and worked 
’most a month before Iwas lamped. Then 
I doubled back to Fort Wayne. 

I figured I’d try the one-night 
towns instead of the big 
burgs for a while. That 
worked pretty good. 

I held down a 
street-paving 

job four 

months be- 

fore the 

boss 


“ [ says to him straight: ‘I won't beg. 


was wised to me by a railroad ’tec. I jumped 
to Toledo and worked three weeks; then I 
got the move-on sign again. 

‘Honest to God, Jones, I hadn’t touched 
a drop of booze up to then! That last five- 
year stretch in stir got my goat. IknewI’d 
turna trick if leverstarted drinking and went 
broke. I realized it was ten to one I’d get 
nicked, on account of my red hair; and I 
was scared to 
take the 
chance 


] # 
hee 


? 


I've got a date with a gink in a shady place 


somewheres on my way down-town 





“Red” 


“After I lost that Toledo job, though, I 
got discouraged as hell, and I cut loose. 
Not being used to it, and going to it reck- 
less, the booze got me quick. Mind you, 
I’d been dodging Michigan all this time, but 
I woke up in a Detroit lodging-house with 
just five cents and a headache. When I 
found where I was, [hada chill. It’s a won- 
der I hadn’t done nothing to get pinched. 
The bulls would have railroaded me sure. 

‘Well, what was I going to do? It was 
along early in March, and I had to turn a 
trick of some kind or freeze. I had made a 
billy down in Toledo when I decided it 
wasn’t any use trying to stay straight. I 
started out from the lodging-house with the 
intention of collecting getaway money from 
the first prosperous-looking gink I met on a 
dark street that night. All I was thinking 
of was I must get out of Michigan quick. 

“Tt was only about six o’clock, and of course 
that was too early for me. So I footed it 
out Woodward Avenue to keep warm. I 
thought a little after eight would be a good 
time. I must have walked about four miles. 
I knew the flat-feet wouldn’t bother me on 
the main street if I kept moving. The thing 
I was afraid of was getting picked up bya dik. 

“Well, I got ’way out to the car-barns. 


I noticed a big factory across the street. 
Then I happened to hear a guy say that 
was Ford’s. Quick as a flash I remembered 
reading a while back about Ford having a 


lot of ex-cons working for him. Something 
put it in my head to find out about whether 
it was true before I tapped anybody with 
my billy. It was long after working-hours, 
of course; but I hunted up a watchman and 
asked him if any of the main guys lived in 
that neighborhood. He tipped me off the 
name of one of the office men that lived 
about a mile and a half from the factory. 

“T didn’t dare let go of that last five 
cents, for I might need it later in a hurry. 
So I walked back toward town, where the 
fellow lived. I got to his house about nine, 
I guess. The man I wanted to see hap- 
pened to come to the door himself. I got 
right down to business with him there in 
the storm-shed on his porch. I told him 
what I had read in the paper, and who I was, 
and what I’d been up against. I said I’d 
got to get a job in a hurry, because I was 
cleaned all but a nickel. He didn’t hand me 
the glad mitt. He came back at me like a 
flash and wanted to know what I was going 
to do if he didn’t put me to work. 


“The way he kept sizing me up while I 
talked to him had made me sore. I ex- 
pected, now, he’d hand me a golden text in a 
minute; so I made up my mind I’d show 
him bunk wouldn’t go with me. I reached 
down and unhooked my billy from my sus- 
penders and I says to him straight: ‘I 
won’t beg. I’ve got a date with a gink ina 
shady place somewheres on my way 
down-town.’ 

“He looked at the billy a minute; then 
he began to smile. The next thing he took 
me in the hall to talk to me more! I an- 
swered all his questions, and came through 
clean. At the end, he said if I’d get the 
hold-up idea out of my head and the billy 
off my suspenders, he’d give me a job. He 
said he went out nights some himself; so 
he’d feel easier if I wasn’t wandering round 
loose with my persuader. Besides, he said, 
he paid taxes and didn’t want to help sup- 
port me in prison any longer. Then he 
slipped me a dollar for a couple of feeds, and 
told me to be at his office at half-past eight. 
He gave me a card to get in with. 

‘Believe me, Jones, I was on the door- 
mat early. When the boy took me up- 
stairs I was paralyzed. Why, I found I’d 
braced one of the head guys of the com- 
pany! His office was like in a bank. But 
he made good. He sent for a factory gink 
and I was put to work that very morning. 

“Well, they let me have some money un- 
til pay-day. And when I got my envelop 
it was for sixty dollars for two weeks! I 
hadn’t said anything about wages. I never 
dreamed I was going to get five dollars a day, 
like the rest of the men. But there it was, 
in bills, all except what I’d drew in advance. 

“Say, the first thing I thought of when 
I lamped that money was I’d just have to 
go out and get lit up to celebrate. I even 
went over to my room and washed up and 
put on a clean shirt. Of course I was going 
on a genteel drunk for just that night. I 
planned I would sober up Sunday. Then I 
looked in my bureau mirror, and I says to 
myself, ‘Red, are you a fool?’ I sat down 
and thought things over. After a little while 
I made up my mind what to do. I put on 
my hat and went over to the man’s house 
that had got me the job, and I told him he 
was going to win that bet he’d made on me. 
I hustled home then, and went to bed so 
as not to be tempted to go out again that 
night. I needed to get used to having five 
a day coming in right along. 
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you take me out and introduce me to the 


“Well, I kept on 
working after that. 
And I gave the company 
a run for their money, too. 
I bought some clothes the 
first thing, and after that I began putting 
money in the bank. It was quite a while 
before I could get used to spending more 
than I had to. I couldn’t realize it was 
going to last. But it did.” Red’s freckles 
were suffused by a sudden rush of blood to 
his lean cheeks. ‘‘And, by and by, I got 
married.” He concluded his story with 
abrupt embarrassment. 

“Fine!” I cried. “It’s great—all of it! 
But I sha’n’t believe that last part until 


missus,” I laughed. 


Red grinned, and looked at his hands. 
“T wish I could,” he regretted. 
‘“‘Next time you come to Detroit, I 
will. Probably there’ll be three 
of us then.” 
“Well, I’ll be ” I started. 
“Yep!” he chuckled. 
We talked about the mira- 
cle a minute or two; then I 
veered the conversation. 
“T understand, Red, 
there are about two 
hundred men out 
at Ford’s that 
have done 
time. Are the 
others mak- 
ing good, 
too?” 


* Then I looked 

in my bureau mir= 

ror, and | says to 

myself, “Red, are 
you a fool?*™ 


muvode | 
BRACKER . 


He looked disgustedly at me. 

“How would I know?” he snorted. 
“T)’you think they put us in stripes so’s to 
tell us apart from the rest of theemployees?” 

Suddenly he jumped up; he was uneasy 
about Minnie. He had to go home right 
away. I put a question as we shook hands. 

“You're going to stay straight, Red?” 

His jaws clenched. 

“Why  shouldn’t 
“Ain’t you?” 


I?” he demanded. 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Evan Graham was slow in getting ready for bed that night. He was unwontedly stirred, both 
by the Big House and by the little lady who was its mistress 
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Synopsis—Dick Forrest is the owner of a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-acre farm and ranch in the Sacramento 
valley, California, which, through his genius for organization and his scientific knowledge of agriculture and stock-raising, 


has become famous the country over for the quality of its products. 
fortune of twenty million dollars; and the orphaned boy, resenting the restraint of his guardians, runs away from home 


His father died when he was thirteen, leaving —_s 
n 


three years he is back, having rubbed up against all sorts of people and acquired a vast amount of knowledge of human 


nature and social conditions. 


prepares for the University of California, from which he is graduated at the age of twenty. 
farming—and enters the College of Agriculture at the university. 
Big House and which he stocks with the finest blooded animals. 
his domain in these skilled hands, starts out to travel—*‘sow his wild-oats, 
At the age of thirty, he returns with a w ite" The Little Lady of the Big House.” 
of California. 

Is Paula completely happy? Is Dick so absorbed in the manage- 


adventures. 
daughter of a comrade of Dick’s father in the ‘ “gold days” 
Ten years pass on the ranch, with intervals of travel. 


ment of the ranch that he cannot give to her all that her passionate nature craves? 
Paula cannot be lonely. 


his mind. But life here would seem to be almost ideal. 


He now sets to work upon books, and by diligent application and concentration upon them, 


He has developed a hobby— 
In a year, he owns the great estate on which he builds the 
Experts are installed in every department. Dick, leaving 
”" as he expresses it—and has many remarkable 
She was Paula Desten, 


A suspicion of this has recently entered 
The Big House has always guests, and 


just now there are, among others, her two young half-sisters, Ernestine and Lute, the former’s chum, Rita Wainwright, and 


Rita’ s brother Bert. At luncheon, one day, 


roving disposition whom he and Paula had met in South America two years before. 


Dick announces the impending arrival of Evan Graham, an American of 


The girls are excitedly interested at 


the news, but Dick tells them that Graham is an entirely uncatchable bachelor of forty, and that for them there is no hope. 


HERE’S my Boy in 
Breeches?” Dick 
shouted, stamping with 
jingling spurs through 
the Big House in quest 
of its Little Lady. 

He came to the door that gave entrance 
to her long wing. It was a door without 
a knob, a huge panel of wood in a wocd- 
paneled wall. But Dick shared the secret 
of the hidden spring with his wife; he pressed 
the spring, and the door swung wide. 

‘““Where’s my Boy in Breeches?” he 
called, and stamped down the length of her 
quarters. 

A glance into the bathroom, with its 
sunken Roman bath and descending marble 
steps, was fruitless, as were the glances he 
sent into Paula’s wardrobe-room and dress- 
ing-room. He passed the short, broad 
stairway that led to her empty window-seat 
divan in what she called her “Juliet tower,” 
and thrilled at sight of an orderly disarray 
of filmy, pretty, lacy woman’s things that he 
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knew she had spread out for her own sensu- 
ous delight of contemplation. He fetched 
up for a moment at a drawing-easel, his 
reiterant cry checked on his lips, and threw 
a laugh of recognition and appreciation at 
the sketch, just outlined, of an awkward, 
big-boned, knobby, weanling colt caught 
in the act of madly whinnying for its mother. 

‘“‘Where’s my Boy in Breeches?” Dick 
shouted before him, out to the sleeping- 
porch, and found only a demure, brow- 
troubled Chinese woman of thirty, who 
smiled self-effacing embarrassment into his 
eyes. 

This was Paula’s maid, Oh Dear, so 
named by Dick, many years before, be- 
cause of a certain solicitous contraction of 
her delicate brows that made her appear 
as if ever on the verge of saying, “Oh, 
dear!”’ In fact, Dick had taken her, as a 
child, almost, for Paula’s service, from a 
fishing-village on the Yellow Sea, where 
her widowed mother earned as much as 
four dollars in a prosperous year at making 
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nets for the fishermen. Oh Dear’s first 
service for Paula had been aboard the three- 
topmast schooner, All Away, at the same 
time that Oh Joy, cabin-boy, had begun to 
demonstrate the efficiency that enabled 
him, through the years, to rise to the 
majordomoship of the Big House. 

‘Where is your mistress, Oh Dear?” 
Dick asked. 

Oh Dear shrank away in an agony of 
bashfulness. Dick waited. 

‘She may be with’m young ladies—I don’t 
know,” Oh Dear stammered; and Dick, 
in very mercy, swung away on his heel. 

““Where’s my Boy in Breeches?” he 
shouted, as he stamped out under the porte- 
cochére just as a ranch limousine swung 
around the curve among the lilacs. 

“T’ll be hanged if I know!” a tall, blond 
man in a light summer suit responded, from 
the car; and the next moment Dick Forrest 
and Evan Graham were shaking hands. 

Oh My and Ok Ho carried in the hand- 
baggage, and Dick accompanied his guest 
to the watch-tower quarters. 

“You'll have to get used to us, old man,” 
Dick was explaining. ‘We run the ranch 
like clockwork, and the servants are won- 
ders; but we allow ourselves all sorts of 
loosenesses. If you’d arrived two minutes 
later, there’d have been no one to welcome 
you but the Chinese boys. I was just going 
for a ride, and Paula—Mrs. Forrest—has 
disappeared.” 

The two men were almost of a size, 
Graham topping his host by perhaps an 
inch, but losing that inch in the comparative 
breadth of shoulders and depth of chest. 
Graham was, if anything, a clearer blond 
than Forrest, although both were equally 
gray of eye, equally clear in the whites of 
the eyes, and equally and precisely simi- 
larly bronzed by sun and weather-beat. 
Graham’s features were in a slightly larger 
mold; his eyes were a trifle longer, although 
this was lost again by a heavier droop of 
lids; his nose hinted that it was a shade 
straighter as well as larger than Dick’s, and 
his lips were a shade thicker, a shade redder, 
a shade more .bowed with fulsomeness. 
Forrest’s hair was light brown to chestnut, 
while Graham’s carried a whispering adver- 
tisement that it would have been almost 
golden in its silk had it not been burned 
almost to sandiness by the sun. 

But the inch more in height and the inch 
less in chest-girth gave Evan Graham a 


grace of body and carriage that Dick 
Forrest did not possess. In this particular 
of build, each served well as a foil to the 
other. Graham wasall light and delight, with 
a hint—but the slightest of hints—of 
Prince Charming. Forrest’s seemed a more 
efficient and formidable . organism, more 
dangerous to other life, stouter gripped on 
its own life. 

Forrest threw a glance at his wrist- 
watch as he talked. 

“Eleven-thirty,” he said. ‘Come on 
along at once, Graham. We don’t eat till 
twelve-thirty. I am sending out a ship- 
ment of bulls, three hundred of them, and 
I’m downright proud of them. You simply 
must see them. Never mind your riding- 
togs. Oh Ho—fetch a pair of my leggings. _ 
You, Oh Joy, order Altadena saddled. 
What saddle do you prefer, Graham?” 

“Oh, anything, old man.” 

“English? Australian? § McClellan? 
Mexican?” Dick insisted. 

“McClellan, if it’s no trouble,” Graham 
surrendered. 


They sat their horses by the side of the 
road and watched the last of the herd be- 
ginning its long journey to Chile disappear 
around the bend. 

“T see what you’re doing—it’s great,” 
Graham said, with sparkling eyes. “I’ve 
fooled some myself with the critters when 
I was a youngster, down in the Argentine. 
If I’d had beef-blood like that to build on, 
I mightn’t have taken the cropper I did.” 

“But that was before alfalfa and Artesian 
wells,’ Dick smoothed for him. ‘The time 
wasn’t ripe for the shorthorn. Only scrubs 
could survive the droughts. They were 
strong in staying-powers but light on the 
scales. And refrigerator-steamships hadn’t 


-been invented. That’s what revolutionized 


the game down there.” 

“Besides, I was a mere youngster,” 
Graham added. ‘Though that meant 
nothing much. There was a young German 
tackled it at the same time, I did, with a 
tenth of my capital. He hung it out, lean 
years, dry years, and all. He’s rated in 
seven figures. now.” 

They turned their horses back. 
flirted his wrist to see his watch. 

“Lots of time,” he assured his guest. 
“T’m glad you saw those yearlings. There 
was one reason why that young German 
stuck it out. He had to. You had your 


Dick 








father’s money to fall back on, and I 
imagine not only that your feet itched but 
that your chief weakness lay in that you 
could afford to solace the itching.” 


“Over there are the fish-ponds,’’. Dick 
said, indicating, with a nod of his head to 
the right, an invisible area beyond the 
lilacs. ‘‘You’ll have plenty of opportunity 
to catch a mess of trout or bass or even 
catfish. You see, I’m a miser. I love to 
make things work. There may be a justi- 
fication for the eight-hour labor-day, but 
I make the work-day of water just twenty- 
four hours long. The tanks are in series, 
according to the nature of the fish. But the 
water starts working up in the mountains. 
It irrigates a score of. mountain meadows 
before it makes the plunge and is clarified 
to crystal clearness in the next few rugged 
miles; and at the plunge from the highlands 
it generates half the power and all the light-. 
ing used on the ranch. Then it subirri- 
gates lower levels, flows in here to the 
fish-ponds, and runs out and irrigates miles 
of alfalfa farther on. And, believe me, if 
by that time it hadn’t reached the flat of 
the Sacramento, I’d be pumping out the 
drainage for more irrigation.” 

“Man, man,” Graham laughed, “you 
could make a poem on the wonder of water! 
I’ve met fire-worshipers, but you’re the first 
real water-worshiper I’ve ever encountered. 
And you’re no desert-dweller, either. You 
live in a land of water—pardon the bull— 
but, as I was saying 

Graham never completed his thought. 
From the right, not far away, came the 
unmistakable ring of shod hoofs on con- 
crete, followed by a mighty splash and an 
outburst of women’s cries and laughter. 
Quickly the cries turned to alarm, accom- 
panied by the sounds of a prodigious splash- 
ing and floundering as of some huge, drown- 
ing beast. Dick bent his head and leaped 
his horse through the lilacs; Graham, on 
Altadena, followed at his heels. They 
emerged, in a blaze of sunshine, on an open 
space among the trees, and Graham came 
upon as unexpected a picture as he had 
ever chanced on in his life. 

Tree-surrounded, the heart of the open 
space was a tank, four-sided of concrete. 
The upper end of the tank, full width, was 
a broad spillway, sheened with an inch of 
‘ smooth-slipping water. The sides were 
perpendicular. The lower end, roughly 
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corrugated, sloped out gently to solid foot- 
ing. Here, in distress that was consterna- 
tion and in fear that was panic, excitedly 
bobbed up and down a cowboy in bearskin 
chaps, vacuously repeating the exclama- 
tion: ““O God! O God!”’—the first division 
of it rising in inflection, the second division 
inflected fallingly with despair. On the edge 
of the farther side, facing him, in bathing- 
suits, legs dangling toward the water, sat 
three terrified nymphs. 

And in the tank, the center of the picture, 
a great horse, bright bay and wet and 
ruddy satin, vertical in the water, struck 
upward and outward into the free air with 
huge fore hoofs, steel-gleaming in the wet 
and sun, while on its back, slipping and 
clinging, was the white form of what 
Graham took at first to be some glorious 
youth. Not until the stallion, sinking, 
emerged again by means of the powerful 
beat of his legs and hoofs, did Graham 
realize that it was a woman who rode him 
—a woman as white as the white silken slip 
of a bathing-suit that molded to her form 
like a marble-carved veiling of drapery. 
Like marble was her back, save that the 
fine, delicate muscles moved and crept under 
the silken suit as she strove to keep her 
head above water. Her slim, round arms 
were twined in yards of half-drowned stal- 
lion-mane, while her white, round knees 
slipped on the sleek, wet satin pads of the 
great horse’s straining shoulder-muscles. 
The white toes of her dug for a grip into 
the smooth sides of the animal, vainly 
seeking a hold on the ribs beneath. 

In a breath, or the half of a breath, 
Graham saw the whole situation, realized that 
the white wonderful creature was a woman, 
and sensed the smallness and daintiness of 
her, despite her gladiatorial struggles. She 
reminded him of some Dresden-china figure, 
set absurdly small and light and strangely 
on the drowning back of a Titanic beast. 
So dwarfed was she by the bulk of the stal- 
lion that she was a midget, or a tiny fairy 
from fairyland come true. 

As she pressed her cheek against the 
great arching neck, her golden-brown hair, 
wet from being under, flowing and tangled, 
seemed tangled in the black mane of the 
stallion. But it was her face that smote 
Graham most of all. It was a boy’s face; 


it was a woman’s face; it was serious and, 
at the same time, amused, expressing the 
pleasure it found woven with the peril. It 
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was a white woman’s face—and modern; 
and yet, to Graham, it was all-pagan. This 
was not a creature and a situation one 
happened upon in the twentieth century. 
It was straight out of old Greece. It was 
reminiscent of the “Thousand and One 
Nights.’ Genii might be expected to rise 
from those troubled depths, or golden 
princes, astride winged dragons, to swoop 
down out of the blue to the rescue. 

The stallion, forcing itself higher out of 
the water, missed by a shade from turning 
over backward as it sank. Glorious animal 
and glorious rider disappeared together 
beneath the surface, to rise together, a 
second later, the stallion still pawing the 
air with fore hoofs the size of dinner-plates, 
the rider still clinging to the sleek, satin- 
coated muscles. Graham thought, with a 
gasp, what might have happened had the 
stallion turned over. A chance blow from 
any one of those four enormous, floundering 
hoofs could have put out and quenched 
forever the light and sparkle of that superb, 
white-bodied, fire-animated woman. 

“Ride his neck!” Dick shouted. ‘Catch 
his foretop and get on his neck till he 
balances out!” 

The woman obeyed, digging her toes 
into the evasive muscle-pads for the quick 
effort and leaping upward, one hand twined 
in the wet mane, the other hand free and 
upstretched, darting between the ears and 
clutching the foretop. The next moment, as 
the stallion balanced out horizontally in 
obedience to her shiftage of weight, she had 
slipped back to the shoulders. Holding 
with one hand to the mane, she waved a 
white arm in the air and flashed a smile of 
acknowledgment to Forrest; and,as Graham 
noted, she was cool enough to note him on his 
horse beside Forrest. Also, Graham realized 
that the turning of her head and the wav- 
ing of her arm were only partly in bravado, 
were more in esthetic consciousness of the 
picture she composed, and were, most of 
all, sheer joy of daring and éemprise of the 
blood and the flesh and the life that was she. 

“Not many women ’d tackle that,”’ Dick 
said quietly, as the Mountain Lad, easily 
retaining his horizontal position once it had 
been attained, swam to the lower end of 
the tank and floundered up the rough slope 
to the anxious cowboy. 

The latter swiftly adjusted the halter 
with a turn of chain between the jaws. 
But Paula, still astride, leaned forward, 


imperiously took the lead-part from the 
cowboy, whirled the Mountain Lad around 
to face Forrest, and saluted. 

‘““‘Now you will have to go away!”’ she 
called. ‘This is our hen-party, and the 
stag public is not admitted.” 

Dick laughed, saluted acknowledgment, 
and led the way back through the lilacs to 
the road. 

‘““Who—who was it?” Graham queried. 

“Paula—Mrs. Forrest—the boy-girl, the 
child that never grew up, the grittiest puff of 
rose dust that was ever woman.” 

“My breath is quite taken away,” 
Graham said. ‘‘Do your people do such 
stunts frequently?” 

“First time she ever did that,” Forrest 
replied. “That was the Mountain Lad. 
She rode him straight down the spillway— 
tobogganed with him, twenty-two hundred 
and forty pounds of him.” 

“Risked his neck and legs as well as her 
own,” was Graham’s comment. 

“Thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
neck and legs,” Dick smiled. ‘That’s 
what a pool of breeders offered me for him 
last year, after he’d cleaned up the Coast 
with his get as well as himself. And as for 
Paula, she could break necks and legs at 
that price every day in the year until I 
went broke—only she doesn’t. She never 
has accidents.” 

“T wouldn’t have given tuppence for her 
chance if he’d turned over.” 

“But he didn’t,” Dick answered placidly. 
“That’s Paula’s luck. She’s tough to kill. 
Why, I’ve had her under shell-fire where 
she was actually disappointed because she 
didn’t get hit or killed or near-killed. 
We’ve been married ten or a dozen years 
now, and, d’ye know, sometimes it seems 
to me I don’t know her at all, and that 
nobody knows her, and that she doesn’t 
know herself—just the same way as you and 
I can look at ourselves in a mirror and 
wonder who the devil we are, anyway. 
Paula and I have one magic formula: Damn 
the expense when fun is selling. And it 
doesn’t matter whether the price is in dol- 
lars, hide, or life. It’s our way and our 
luck. It works. And, d’ye know, we’ve 
never been gouged on the price yet.” 


x 


Irwasastag-lunch. As Forrest explained, 
the girls were ‘“‘hen-partying.” 
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“T doubt you'll see a soul of them till 
four o’clock, when Ernestine, that’s one 
of Paula’s sisters, is going to wallop me at 
tennis—at least, so she’s threatened.” 

And Graham sat through the lunch, 
where only men sat, took his part in the 
conversation on breeds and_ breeding, 
learned much, contributed a mite from his 
own world-experiences, and was unable to 
shake from his eyes the persistent image of 
his hostess—the vision of the rounded and 
delicate white of her against the dark, wet 
background of the swimming stallion. And 
all the afternoon, looking over prize merinos 
and Berkshire gilts, continually that vision 
burned up under his eyelids. Even at 
four, in the tennis-court, himself playing 
against Ernestine, he missed more than one 
stroke because the image of the flying ball 
would suddenly be eclipsed by the image of 
a white-marble figure of a woman that 
strove and clung on the back of a great 
horse. 


Graham, although an outlander, knew his 
California, and, while every girl of the 
swimming-suits was gowned for dinner, was 
not surprised to find no man similarly 


accoutered. Nor had he made the mistake 
of so being himself, despite the Big House 
and the magnificent scale on which it was 
conducted. 

Between the first and second gongs all 
the guests drifted into the long dining- 
room. Sharp after the second gong, Dick 
Forrest arrived and precipitated cocktails. 
And Graham impatiently waited the ap- 
pearance of the woman who had worried 
his eyes since noon. 

He caught his breath with an impercepti- 
ble gasp when she entered. She paused, 
naturally, for just the right flash of an in- 
stant, in the arched doorway, limned against 
the darkness behind her, the soft glow of 
the indirect lighting full upon her. 
Graham’s lips gasped apart, and remained 
apart, his eyes ravished with the beauty 
and surprise of her he had deemed so small, 
so fairylike. Here was no delicate midget 
of a child-woman or boy-girl on a stallion, 
but a grand lady, as only a small woman 
can be grand on occasion. 

Taller, in truth, was she, as well as in 
seeming, than he had judged her, and as 
finely proportioned in. her gown as in her 
swimming-suit. He noted her shining 
gold-brown hair piled high; the healthy 


tinge of her skin that was clean and clear 
and white; the singing throat,- full and 
round, incomparably set on a healthy chest, 
and the gown, dull blue, a sort of medieval 
thing with half-fitting, half-clinging body, 
with flowing sleeves and trimmings of gold- 
jeweled bands. 

She smiled an embracing salutation and 
greeting. Graham recognized it as kin to 
the one he had seen when she smiled from 
the back of the stallion. When she started 
forward, he could not fail to see the in- 
imitable way she carried the cling and 
weight of her draperies with her knees— 
round knees, he knew, that he had seen 
press desperately into the round muscle-pads 
of the Mountain Lad. Graham observed, 
also, that she neither wore nor needed cor- 
seting. Nor could he fail, as she crossed 


’ the floor, to see two women—one, the grand 


lady, the mistress of the Big House; one, 
the lovely equestrienne statue beneath the 
dull-blue, golden-trimmed gown that no 
gowning could ever make his memory forget. 

She was upon them, among them, and 
Graham’s hand held hers in the formal in- 
troduction as he was made welcome to the 
Big House in a voice that he knew was a 
singing voice and that could proceed only 
froma throat that pillared, such as hers, from 
a chest deep as hers despite her smallness. 

At table, across the corner from her, he 
could not help a surreptitious studying of 
her. While he held his own in the general 
fun and foolishness, it was his hostess that 
mostly filled the circle of his eye and the 
content of his mind. 

It was as bizarre a company as Graham 
had ever sat down to dinner with. The 
sheep-buyer and the correspondent of the 
Breeder’s Gazette were still guests. Three 
automobile-loads of men, women, and girls, 
totaling fourteen, had arrived shortly be- 
fore the first gong and had remained to ride 
home in the moonlight. Graham could not 
remember their names; but he made out 
that they came from some valley town 
thirty miles away, called Wickenberg, and 
that they were of the small-town banking, 
professional, and wealthy-farmer class. 
They were full of spirits, laughter, and the 
latest jokes sprung in the latest slang. 

“T see right now,” Graham told Paula, 
“if your place continues to be the caravan- 
sary which it has been since my arrival, 
that I might as well give up trying to re- 
member names and people.” 
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“T don’t blame you,” she laughed con- 
currence. ‘But these are neighbors. They 
drop in any time. Mrs. Mason, there, next 
to Dick, is of the old land-aristocracy. Her 
grandfather, Wicken, cameacross the Sierras, 
in 1846. Wickenberg is named after him. 
And that pretty, dark-eyed girl is her 
daughter : , 

And while Paula gave him a running 
sketch of the chance guests, Graham heard 
scarce half she said, so occupied was he in 
trying to sense his way to an understanding 
of her. Naturalness as her key-note was his 
first judgment. In not many moments, he 
had decided that her key-note was joy. 
But he was dissatisfied with both conclu- 
sions, and knew he had not put his finger 
on her. And then it came to him—pride! 
That was it. It was in her eye, in the poise 
of her head, in the curling tendrils of her 
hair, in her sensitive nostrils, in the mobile 
lips, in the very pitch and angle of the 
rounded chin, in her hands, small, muscu- 
lar, and veined, that he knew at sight to be 
the hard-worked hands of one who had 
spent long hours at the piano. Pride it 
was, in every muscle, nerve, and quiver of 
her—conscious, sentient, stinging pride. 

She might be joyous and natural, boy 
and woman, fun and frolic; but always 
the pride was there, vibrant, tense, in- 
trinsic, the basic stuff of which she was 
builded. She was a woman, frank, out- 
spoken, straight-looking, plastic, demo- 
cratic; but toy she was not. At times, to 
him, she seemed to glint an impression of 
steel—thin, jewel-like steel. She seemed 
strength in its most delicate terms and 
fabrics. He fondled the impression of her 
as of silver-spun wire, of fine leather, of 
twisted-hair sennit from the heads of maid- 
ens such as the Marquesans make, of carven 
pearl shell for the lure of the bonita, and 
of barbed ivory at the heads of seal-spears 
such as the Eskimos throw. 

“All right, Aaron,” they heard Dick 
Forrest’s voice rising, in a lull, from the 
other end of the table. “Here’s something 
from Phillips Brooks for you to chew on. 
Brooks said that ‘no man has come to true 
greatness who has not felt, in some degree, 
that his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him, he gives him for 
mankind.’”’ 

“So at last you believe in God?” the 
man addressed “Aaron” genially sneered 
back. He was slender, long-faced, olive 
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brown, with brilliant black eyes and the 
blackest of long black beards. 

“T’m hanged if I know!” Dick answered. 
“Anyway, I quoted only figuratively. Call 
it Morality, call it Good, call it Evolution.” 

““A man doesn’t have to be intellectually 
correct in order to be great,” intruded a 
quiet, long-faced Irishman, whose sleeves 
were threadbare and frayed. ‘And, by 
the same token, many men who are most 
correct in sizing up the universe have been 
least great.” 

“True for you, Terrence!”’ Dick ap- 
plauded. 

“Tt’s a matter of definition,” languidly 
spoke up an unmistakable Hindu, crum- 
bling his bread with exquisitely slender and 
small-boned fingers. ‘‘What shall Wwe mean 
as ‘great’?” 

“Shall we say ‘ beauty’ ?” softly queried a 
tragic-faced youth, sensitive and shrinking, 
crowned with an abominably trimmed head 
of long hair. 

Ernestine rose suddenly at her place, hands 
on table, leaning forward with a fine simu- 
lation of intensity. 

“They’re off!” she cried. ‘They’re off! 
Now we'll have the universe settled all over 
again for the thousandth time! Theodore” 
—to the youthful poet—“‘it’s a poor start. 
Get into the running. Ride your father-ion 
and your mother-ion, and you'll finish 
three lengths ahead.” 

A roar of laughter was her reward, and 
the poet blushed and receded into his sen- 
sitive shell. Ernestine turned on the black- 
bearded one. 

“Now, Aaron. He’s not in form. You 
start it. You know how. Begin: ‘As 
Bergson so well has said, with the utmost 
refinement of philosophic speech allied with 
the most comprehensive intellectual out- 
look, that——’” 

More laughter roared down the table, 
drowning Ernestine’s conclusion as well as 
the laughing retort of the black-bearded 
one. 

“Our philosophers won’t. have a chance 
to-night,” Paula stole in an aside to 
Graham. 

“Philosophers?” he questioned back. 
“They didn’t come with the Wickenberg 
crowd. Who and what are they? I’m all 
at sea.” 

“They—” Paula hesitated. ‘They live 
here. They call themselves the ‘Jungle- 
birds.’ They have a camp in the woods a 








couple of miles away, where they never do 
anything except read and talk. I’ll wager, 
right now, you'll find fifty of Dick’s latest, 
uncatalogued books in their cabins. They 
have the run of the library, as well, and 
you'll see them drifting in and out, any 
time of the day or night, with their arms 
full of books—also the latest magazines. 
Dick says they are responsible for his 
possessing the most exhaustive and up- 
to-date library on philosophy on the Pacific 
Coast. In a way, they sort of digest such 
things for him. It’s great fun for Dick, 
and, besides, it saves him time. He’s a 
dreadfully hard worker, you know.” 

“T understand that they—that Dick 
takes care of them?” Graham asked, the 
while he pleasured in looking straight into 
the blue eyes that looked so straight into 
his. 

As she answered, he was occupied with 
noting the faintest hint of bronze—perhaps 
a trick of the light—in her long brown 
lashes. Perforce, he lifted his gaze to her 
eyebrows, brown, delicately stenciled, and 
made sure that the hint of bronze was there. 
Still lifting his gaze to her high-piled hair, he 
again saw, but more pronounced, the bronze 
note glinting from the brown-golden hair. 
Nor did he fail to startle and thrill to a daz- 
zlement of smile and teeth and eyes that 
frequently lived its life in her face. 

“Yes,” she was saying; “they have 
never to worry, as long as they live, over 
mere bread and butter. Dick is most gen- 
erous, and rather immoral in his encourage- 
ment of idleness on the part of men like 
them. It’sa funny place, as you'll find out, 
until you come to understand us. They— 
they are appurtenances and—and heredita- 
ments and—and such things. They will 
be with us always, until we bury them or 
they bury us. Once in a while, one or 
another of them drifts away for a time— 
like the cat, you know. Then it costs Dick 
real money to get them back. Terrence, 
there—Terrence McFane—he’s an epicu- 
rean anarchist, if you know what that 
means. He wouldn’t kill a flea. He has a 
pet cat I gave him, a Persian of the bluest 
blue, and he carefully picks her fleas, not 
injuring them, stores them in a vial, and 
turns them loose in the forest on his long 
walks when he tires of human companion- 
ship and-communes with nature. 

“Well, only last year, he got a bee in his 
bonnet—the alphabet. He started for 
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Egypt—without a cent, of course—to run 
the alphabet down in the home of its origin 
and thereby to win the formula that would 
explain the cosmos. He got as far as Den- 
ver, traveling as tramps travel, where he 
mixed up in some riot for free speech or 
something. Dick had to hire lawyers, pay 
fines, and do just about everything to get 
him safe home again. 

“And the one with a beard—Aaron Han- 
cock. Like Terrence, he won’t work. 
Aaron’s a Southerner. Says none of his 
people ever did work, and that there have 
always been peasants and fools who just 
couldn’t be restrained from working. That’s 
why he wears a beard. To shave, he 
holds, is unnecessary work, and, therefore, 
immoral. I remember, at Melbourne, 
when he broke in upon Dick and me, a sun- 
burnt wild man from out the Australian 
bush. It seems he’d been making original 
researches in anthropology, or folk-lore- 
ology, or something like that. Dick had 
known him years before in Paris, and Dick 
assured him, if he ever drifted back to 
America, of food and shelter. So here he 
is.” 

‘And the poet?” Graham asked. 

“Oh, Theo—Theodore Malken! He 
won’t work, ¢ither. His people are old Cal- 
ifornian stock and dreadfully wealthy; but 
they disowned him and he disowned them 
when he was fifteen. They say he is lunatic, 
and he says they are merely maddening. 
He really writes some remarkable verse— 
when he does write—but he prefers to 
dream and live in the jungle with Terrence 
and Aaron. He was tutoring immigrant 
Jews in San Francisco when Terrence and 
Aaron rescued him, or captured him—I 
don’t know which. He’s been with us two 
years, now, and he’s actually filling out, 
despite the facts that Dick is absurdly gen- 
erous in furnishing supplies and that they’d 
rather talk and read and dream than cook. 
The only good meals they get is when they 
descend upon us, as to-night.” 

“And the Hindu, there—who’s he?” 

“That’s Dar Hyal. He’s their guest. 
The three of them invited him up, just as 
Aaron first invited Terrence, and as Aaron 
and Terrence invited Theo. Dick says, 
in time three more are bound to appear, and 
then he’ll have his Seven Sages of the 
Madrofio Grove. Their jungle-camp is in 
a madrofio grove, you know. It’s a most 
beautiful spot, with living springs, a cafion 
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—but I was telling you about Dar Hyal. 
He’s a revolutionist, of sorts. He’s dabbled 
in our universities, studied in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, is a political refugee from 
India, and he’s hitched his wagon to two 
stars: one, a new synthetic system of phi- 
losophy; the other, rebellion against the 
tyranny of British rule in India. He ad- 
vocates individual terrorism and direct 
mass-action. That’s why his paper, Kadar, 
or Badar, or something like that, was sup- 
pressed here in California, and why he 
narrowly escaped being deported; and 
that’s why he’s up here just now, devoting 
himself. to formulating his philosophy. 

“He and Aaron quarrel tremendously— 
that is, on philosophical matters. And 
now’”’—Paula sighed and erased the sigh 
with her smile—‘“‘and now I’m done. Con- 
sider yourself acquainted. And, oh, if you 
encounter our sages more intimately, a word 
of warning, especially if the encounter be in 
the stag-room: Dar Hyal is a total ab- 
stainer; Theodore Malken can get poetic- 
ally drunk, and usually does, on one cock- 
tail; Aaron Hancock is an expert wine- 
bibber, and Terrence McFane, knowing 
little of. one drink from another and caring 
less, Can put ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred under the table and go right on lucidly 
expounding epicurean anarchy.” 

One thing Graham noted as the dinner 
proceeded. The sages cailed Dick Forrest 
by his first name; but they always addressed 
Paula as “Mrs. Forrest,” although she 
called them by their first names. There 
was nothing affected about it. Quite un- 
consciously did they, who respected few 
things under the sun, and among such few 
things not even work—quite unconsciously 
and invariably did they recognize the cer- 
tain definite aloofness in Dick Forrest’s 
wife, so that her given name was alien to 
their lips. By such tokens, Evan Graham 
was not slow in learning: that Dick Forrest’s 
wife had a way with her, compounded of 
sheerest democracy and equally sheer roy- 
alty. 

It was the same thing after dinner, in the 
big living-room. She dared as she pleased, 
but nobody assumed. Before the company 
settled down, Paula seemed everywhere, 
bubbling over with more outrageous spirits 
than any of them. From this group or 
that, from one corner or another, her laugh 
rang out. Andherlaugh fascinated Graham. 
There was a fibrous thrill in it, most sweet 
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to the ear, that differentiated it from any 
laugh he had ever heard. It caused Graham 
to lose the thread of young Mr. Wombold’s 
contention that what California needed 
was not a Japanese-exclusion law but at 
least two hundred thousand Japanese 
coolies to do the farm-labor of California, and 
knock on the head the threatened eight- 
hour day for agricultural laborers. Young 
Mr. Wombold, Graham gleaned, was an 
hereditary large landowner in the vicinity 
of Wickenberg, who prided himself on not 
yielding to the trend of the times by be- 
coming an absentee landlord. 

From the piano, where Eddie Mason was 
the center of a group of girls, came much 
noise of ragtime music and slang-time song. 
Terrence McFane and Aaron Hancock fell 
into a heated argument over the music of 
Futurism. Paula, catching up her skirts for 
speed, fled down the room in some romp, 
pursued by Dick, who captured her as she 
strove to dodge around the Wombold group. 

“Wicked woman!” Dick reproved her in 
mock wrath, and the next moment joined 
her in persuading Dar Hyal to dance. 

And Dar Hyal succumbed. He weirdly 
parodied the tango in what he declared to 
be the “blastic” culmination of modern 
dancing. 

“And now, Red Cloud, sing Mr. Graham 
your ‘Acorn Song,’” Paula commanded 
Dick. 

Forrest, his arm still about her, detaining 
her for the threatened punishment not yet 
inflicted, shook his head somberly. 

“The ‘Acorn Song’!”’ Ernestine called 
from the piano, and the cry was taken up. 

“Oh, do, Dick!” Paula pleaded. ‘Mr. 
Graham hasn’t heard it.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Then sing him your ‘Goldfish Song.’” 

“T’ll sing him the Mountain Lad’s Song,” 
Dick bullied, a whimsical sparkle in his 
eyes. He stamped his feet, pranced, nick- 
ered a not bad imitation of the Mountain 
Lad, tossed an imaginary mane, and cried: 

“Hear me! Iam Eros. I stamp upon 
the hills.” 

“The ‘Acorn Song,’” Paula interrupted 
quickly and quietly, with just the hint of 
steel in her voice. Dick obediently ceased 
his chant of the Mountain Lad, but shook 
his head like a stubborn colt. 

“T have a new song,” he said solemnly. 
“Tt is about you and me, Paula. I got it 
from the Nishinam.” 
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“The Nishinam are the extinct aborigines 
of this part of California,” Paula shot in a 
swift aside of explanation to Graham. 

Dick danced half a dozen steps, stiff- 
legged, as Indians dance, slapped his thighs 
with his palms, and began a new chant, 
still retaining his hold on his wife. 

“Me, I am Ai-kut, the first man of the 
Nishinam. Ai-kut is the short for Adam, 
and my father and my mother were the 
coyote and the moon. And this is Yo-to- 
to-wi, my wife. She is the first woman of 
the Nishinam. Her father and her mother 
were the grasshopper and the ring-tailed cat. 
They: were the best father and mother left 
after my father and mother. The coyote 
is very wise; the moon is very old, but who 
ever heard much of anything of credit to 
the grasshopper and the ring-tailed cat? 
The Nishinam are always right. The mother 
of all women had to be a cat, a little, wiz- 
ened, sad-faced, shrewd, ring-tailed cat.” 

Whereupon the song of the first man and 
woman was interrupted by protests from 
the women and acclamations from the men. 

“This is Yo-to-to-wi, which is the short 
for Eve,” Dick chanted on, drawing Paula 
brusquely closer to his side with a semblance 
of savage roughness. ‘ Yo-to-to-wi is not 
much to look at. But be not hard upon her. 
The fault is with the grasshopper and the 
ring-tailed cat. Me, I am Ai-kut, the first 
man; but question not my taste. I was the 
first man, and this, I saw, was the first 
woman. Where there is but one choice, 
there is not much to choose. Adam was 
so circumstanced. He chose Eve. Yo-to- 
to-wi was the one woman in all the world 
for me, so I chose Yo-to-to-wi.”’ 

And Evan Graham, listening, his eyes on 
that possessive, encircling arm of all his 
hostess’s fairness, felt an awareness of hurt; 
and arose unsummoned the thought, to be 
dismissed angrily: “ Dick Forrest is lucky— 
too lucky!” 

“Me, I am Ai-kut,” Dick chanted on. 
“This is my dew of woman. She is my 
honeydew of woman. I have lied to you. 
Her father and her mother were neither 
hopper nor cat. They were the Sierra dawn 
and the east wind of the mountains. To- 
gether they conspired, and, from the air 
and earth, they sweated all sweetness till, 
in a mist of their own love, the leaves of the 
chaparral and the manzanita were dewed 
with the honeydew. 

“And,” Forrest concluded, relapsing into 


his natural voice and enunciation, having 
reached the limit of extemporization, ‘‘and 
if you think old, sweet, blue-eyed Solomon 
has anything on me in singing the ‘Song 
of Songs,’ just put your names down for 
the subscription edition of my ‘Song of 
Songs.’” 


XI 


It was Mrs. Mason who first asked that 


- Paula play; but it was Terrence McFane 


and Aaron Hancock who evicted the rag- 
time group from the piano and sent Theo- 
dore Malken, a blushing ambassador, to 
escort Paula. 

“Tis for the confounding of this pagan 
that I’m askin’ you to play ‘Reflections on 
the Water,’”’ Graham heard Terrence say 
to her. 

“And ‘The Girl with Flaxen Hair,’ 
after, please,” begged Hancock, the in- 
dicted pagan. “It will aptly prove my dis- 
putation. This wild Celt has a bog-theory 
of music that predates the caveman—and 
he has the unadulterated stupidity to call 
himself ultramodern.” 

“Oh, Debussy!” Paula laughed. “Still 
wrangling over him, eh? [I'll try and get 
around to him. But I don’t know with 
what I’ll begin.” 

Dar Hyal joined the three sages in seat- 
ing Paula at the concert grand which, 
Graham decided, was none too great for 
the great room. But no sooner was she 
seated than the three sages slipped away 
to what were evidently their chosen listen- 
ing-places. -The young poet stretched him- 
self prone on a deep bearskin, forty feet 
from the piano, his hands buried in his 
hair. Terrence and Aaron lolled into a 
cushioned embrasure of a window-seat, 
sufficiently near to each other to nudge the 
points of their respective contentions, as 
Paula might expound them. The girls 
were huddled in colored groups on wide 
couches, or garlanded in twos and threes on 
and in the big koa-wood chairs. 

Ernestine leaned across from a near chair 
to whisper to Graham: 

“She can do anything she wants to do. 
And she doesn’t work—much. She studied 
under Leschetizky and Madame Carrefio, 
you know, and she abides by their methods. 
She doesn’t play like a woman, either. 
Listen to that!” 

Graham knew that he expected disap- 
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pointment from her confident hands, even 
as she rippled them over the keys in little 
chords and runs with which he could not 
quarrel but which he had heard too often 
before from technically brilliant but music- 
ally mediocre performers. ‘But whatever he 
might have fancied she would play, he was 
all unprepared for Rachmaninof’s sheerly 
masculine ‘‘ Prelude,’”’ which he had heard 
only men play when decently played. 

She took hold of the piano, with the first 
two ringing bars, masterfully, like a man; 
she seemed to lift it, and its sounding wires, 
with her two hands, with the strength and 
certitude of maleness. And then, as only 
he had heard men do it, she sank, or leaped 
—he could scarcely say which—to the sure- 
ness and pureness and ineffable softness of 
the andante following. 

She played on, with the calm and power 
of anything but the little, almost girlish 
woman he glimpsed through half-closed 
lids across the ebony board of the enormous 
piano, which she commanded, as she com- 
manded herself, as she commanded the 
composer. Her touch was definite, author- 
itative, was his judgment, as the “‘ Prelude” 
faded away in dying chords hauntingly 
reminiscent of its full vigor that seemed 
still to linger in the air. 

While Aaron and Terrence debated in 
excited whispers in the window-seat, and 
while Dar Hyal sought other music at 
Paula’s direction, she glanced at Dick, 
who turned off bowl after bowl of mellow 
light till Paula sat in an oasis of soft glow 
that brought out the dull-gold lights in her 
dress and hair. 

Graham watched the lofty room grow 
loftier in the increasing shadows. Eighty 
feet in length, rising two stories and a half 
from masonry walls to tree-trunked roof, 
flung across with a flying gallery from the 
rail of which hung skins of wild animals, 
hand-woven blankets of Oaxaca and Ecua- 
dor, and tapas, woman-pounded and vege- 
table-dyed, from the islands of the South 
Pacific, Graham knew it for what it was— 
a feast-hall of some medieval castle; and 
almost he felt a poignant sense of lack of 
the long, spread table, with pewter below 
the salt and silver above the salt, and with 
huge hound dogs scuffling beneath for dis- 
carded bones. 

Later, when Paula had played sufficient 
Debussy to equip Terrence and Aaron for 
fresh war, Graham talked with her about 
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music for a few vivid moments. So well 
did she prove herself aware of the philoso- 
phy of music, that, ere he knew it, he was 
seduced into voicing his own pet theory. 

“And so,” he concluded “the true psychic 
factor of music took nearly three thousand 
years to impress itself upon the Western 
mind. Debussy more nearly attains the 
idea-engendering and suggestive seremty 
—say, of the time of Pythagoras—than 
any of his forerunners——”’ 

Here, Paula put a pause in his summary 
by beckoning over Terrence and Aaron 
from their battle-field in the window-seat. 

“Ves, and what of it?”’ Terrence was 
demanding, as they came up side by side. 
“T defy you, Aaron, I defy you to get one 
thought out of Bergson on music that is 
more lucid than any thought he ever ut- 
tered in his ‘Philosophy of Laughter,’ 
which is not lucid at all.” 

“Oh, listen!” Paula cried, with sparkling 
eyes. “We have a new prophet. Hear Mr. 
Graham. He’s worthy of your steel,. of 
both your steels. He agrees with you that 
music is the refuge from blood and iron 
and the pounding of the table. That weak 
souls, and sensitive souls, and high-pitched 
souls flee from the crassness and the raw- 
ness of the world to the drug-dreams of the 
overworld of rhythm and vibration * 

“Atavistic!”” Aaron Hancock snorted. 
“The cavemen, the monkey-folk, and the 
ancestral bog-men of Terrence did that sort 
of thing——”’ 

“But, wait!” Paula urged. “It’s his 
conclusions and methods and processes. 
Also, there he disagrees with you, Aaron, 
fundamentally. He quoted Pater’s “That 
all art aspires toward music.’”’ 

“Pure prehuman and micro-organic chem- 
istry,” Aaron broke in. “The reactions 
of cell-elements to the doggerel punch of 
the wave-lengths of sunlight, the founda- 
tion of all folk-songs and ragtimes. Terrence 
completes his circle right there and stulti- 
fies all his windiness. Now, listen to me, 
and I will present——” 

“But, wait!” Paula pleaded. “Mr. 
Graham argues that English Puritanism 
barred music, real music, for centuries.” 

“True,” said Terrence. 

“And that England had to win to its 
sensuous delight in rhythm through Milton 
and Shelley ——” 

“Who was a metaphysician,” Aaron 
broke in. 
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“A lyrical metaphysician,” Terrence de- 
fined instantly. ‘That you must acknowl- 
edge, Aaron.” 

“And Swinburne?” Aaron demanded, 
with a significance that tokened former 
arguments. 

“He says Offenbach was the forerunner 
of Arthur Sullivan,” Paula cried challeng- 
ingly, ““and that Auber was before Offen- 
bach. And as for Wagner, ask him, just 
ask him Pe 

And she slipped away, leaving Graham 
to his fate. He watched her, watched the 
perfect knee-lift of her draperies as she 
crossed to Mrs. Mason and set about ar- 
ranging bridge quartets, while dimly he 
could hear Terrence beginning, 

“Tt is agreed that music was the basis of 
inspiration of all the arts of the Greeks ig 

Later, when the two sages were obliv- 
iously engrossed in a heated battle as to 
whether Berlioz or Beethoven had exposited 
in their compositions the deeper intellect, 
Graham managed his escape. Clearly, his 
goal was to find his hostess again. But she 
had joined two of the girls in the whisper- 
ing, giggling seclusiveness of one of the big 
chairs, and, most of the company being deep 
in bridge, Graham found himself drifted 
into a group composed of Dick Forrest, 
Mr. Wombold, Dar Hyal, and the cor- 
respondent of the Breeder’s Gazette. 

‘“‘T’m sorry you won’t be able to run over 
with me,” Dick was saying to the corre- 
spondent. “It would mean only one more 
day. I'll take you to-morrow.” 

“Sorry,” was the reply; “but I must 
make Santa Rosa. Burbank has promised 
me practically a whole morning, and you 
know what that means. Yet, I know the 
Gazette would be glad for an account of 
the experiment. Can’t you outline it— 
briefly, just briefly? Here’s Mr. Graham. 
It will interest him, I am sure.” 

“What is it, Dick?’’ Graham queried. 

“Oh, nothing; just a white chip on the 
table,” Forrest answered lightly. “Most 
likely it will never come to anything.” 

“A white chip!” Wombold broke in. 
“Five thousand acres of prime valley land, 
all for a lot of failures to batten on, to farm 
on salary, with food thrown in!” 

“The food that is grown on the land 
only,” Dick corrected. ‘Now, I will have 
to put it straight. I’ve set aside five thou- 
sand acres midway between here and the 
Sacramento River. I believe the West and 


the world must come to intensive farming. 
I want to do my share toward blazing the 
way. I’ve divided the five thousand acres 
into twenty-acre holdings. I believe each 
twenty acres should support, comfortably, 
not only a family but pay at least six per 
cent.” 

“When it is all allotted, it will mean two 
hundred and fifty families,’ the Gazette 
man calculated; “and, say five to the 
family, it will mean twelve hundred and 
fifty souls.” 

“Not quite,” Dick corrected. ‘The 
last holding is occupied, and we have only a 
little over eleven hundred on the land.” 
He smiled whimsically. “But they prom- 
ise; they promise. Several fat years, and 
they’ll average six to the family.” 

“Who are ‘we’?”’ Graham inquired. 

“Oh, I have a committee of farm-experts 
on it—my own men, with the exception of 
Professor Lieb, whom the Federal govern- 
ment has loaned me. The thing is: they 
must farm, with individual responsibility, 
according to the scientific methods embod- 
ied in our instructions. The land is uni- 
form. Every holding is like a pea in the pod 
to every other holding. The results of each 
holding will speak in no uncertain terms. 
The failure of any farmer, through laziness 
or stupidity, measured by the average re- 
sult of the entire two hundred and fifty 
farmers, will not be tolerated. Out the 
failures must go, convicted by the average 
of his fellows. 

“Tt’s a fair deal. No farmer risks any- 
thing. With the food he may grow and 
he and his family may consume, plus a cash 
salary of a thousand a year, he is certain, 
good seasons and bad, stupid or intelligent, 
of at least a hundred dollars a month. 
The stupid and the inefficient will be 
bound to be eliminated by the intelligent 
and the efficient. That’s all. It will 
demonstrate intensive farming with a 
vengeance. And. there is more than the 
certain salary guaranty. After the salary 
is paid, the adventure must yield six per 
cent. to me. If more than this is achieved, 
then the entire hundred per cent. of the 
additional achievement goes to the farmer.” 

“Which means that each farmer with go 
in him will work nights to make good— 
I see,” said the Gazette man. “And why 
not? MHundred-dollar jobs aren’t picked 
up for the asking. The average farmer in 
the United States doesn’t net fifty a month 
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on his own land, especially when his wages 
of superintendence and of direct personal 
labor are subtracted.” 

“?Tis the one objection I have to this 
place,” Terrence McFane, who had just 
joined the group, announced. “Everyone 
hears but the one thing—work. - ’Tis re- 
pulsive, the thought of the work, each on 
his twenty acres, toilin’ and moilin’, day- 
light till dark, and after dark—an’ for what? 
A bit of meat, a bit of bread, and, maybe, 
a bit of jam on the bread. An’ to what end? 
Is meat an’ bread an’ jam the end of it all, 
the meaning of life, the goal of existence? 
Surely the man will die, like a work-horse 
dies, after a life of toil. And what end has 
been accomplished? Bread an’ meat an’ 
jam? Is that it? A full belly and shelter 
from the cold till one’s body drops apart in 
the dark moldiness of the grave?”’ 

“But, Terrence, you, too, will die,” Dick 
Forrest retorted. 

“But, oh, my glorious life of loafing!” 
came the instant answer. ‘The hours with 
the stars and the flowers, under the green 
trees with the whisperings of breezes in the 
grass! My books—my thinkers and their 
thoughts! Beauty, music, all the solaces 
of all the arts! What? When I fade into 
the dark I shall have well lived and received 
my wage for living. But these twenty- 
acre work-animals of two-legged men of 
yours! Daylight till dark, toil and moil, 
sweat on the shirts on the backs of them 
that dries only to crust, meat and bread in 
their bellies, roofs that don’t leak, a brood 
of youngsters to live after them, to live the 
same beast-lives of toil, to fill their bellies 
with the same meat and bread, to scratch 
their backs with the same sweaty shirts, and 
to go into the dark knowing only meat and 
bread, and, mayhap, a bit of jam.” 

““But somebody must do the work that 
enables you to loaf,” Mr. Wombold spoke 
up indignantly. 

“°Tis true; ’tis sad, ’tis true,’ Terrence 
replied lugubriously. . Then his face beamed. 
“And I thank the good Lord for it, for the 
work-beasties that drag and drive the 
plows up and down the fields, for the bat- 
eyed miner-beasties that dig the coal and 
gold, for all the stupid peasant-beasties 
that keep my hands soft, and give power to 
fine fellows like Dick there, who smiles on 
me and shares the loot with me, and buys 
the latest books for me, and gives me a 
place at his board that is plenished by the 


two-legged work-beasties, and a place at 
his fire that is builded by the same beasties, 
and a shack and a bed in the jungle, where 
work never intrudes its monstrous head.” 


Evan Graham was slow in getting ready 
for bed that night. He was unwontedly 
stirred, both by the Big House and by the 
little lady who was its mistress. As he 
sat on the edge of the bed, half undressed, 
and smoked out a pipe, he kept seeing her 
in memory, as he had seen her in the flesh 
the past twelve hours, in her varied moods 
and guises—the woman who had talked 
music with him, and who had expounded 
music to him to his delight; who had en- 
ticed the sages into the discussion and 
abandoned him to arrange the bridge- 
tables for her guests; who had ne -d in 
the big chair as girlishly as the two girls 
with her; who had, with a hint of steel, 
quelled her husband’s obstreperousness 
when he had threatened to sing the Moun- 
tain Lad’s Song; who, unafraid, had be- 
stridden the half-drowning stallion in the 
swimming-tank, and who, a few hours later, 
had dreamed into the dining-room, to meet 
many guests. 

Graham knocked out his pipe, took a 
final sweeping survey of the strange room, 
which was the last word in comfort, pressed 
off the lights, and found himself between 
cool sheets in the wakeful dark. Again he 
heard Paula Forrest laugh; again he sensed 
her in terms of silver and steel and strength; 
again, against the dark, he saw that inim- 
itable knee-lift of her gown. The bright 
vision of it was almost an irk to him, so 
impossible was it for him to shake it from 
his eyes.. Ever it returned and burned be- 
fore him, a moving image of light and color 
that he knew to be subjective but that con- 
tinually asserted the illusion of reality. He 
saw stallion and rider sink beneath the water 
and rise again, a flurry of foam and flounder- 
ing of hoofs, and a woman’s face that laughed 
while she drowned her hair in the drowning 
mane of the beast. And the first ringing 
bars of the ‘‘ Prelude” sounded in his ears, 
as, again he saw the same hands that had 
guided the stallion lift the piano to all 
Rachmaninof’s pure splendor of sound. 

And when Graham finally fell asleep, it 
was in the thick of marveling over the 
processes of evolution that could produce 
from primeval mire and dust the glowing, 
glorious flesh and spirit of Woman. 


The next instalment of The Little Lady of the Big House will appear in the July issue. 
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Craig Kennedy, in this story, makes a startling statement: “Science has become the great- 


est detective in the world.” Is it not true? 


Not so very long ago many a skilful malefactor 


evaded the law, and innocent men have been punished because appearances were against 


them. 
to face with the real accusing facts. 


But nowadays the criminal has the man of science on his track, and is brought face 
Here we have two mysterious deeds, one undoubtedly 


acrime, than which there would seem to be nothing more improbable as any connection 
between them, but see what the marvelous Craig discovers when he gets to work. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Supertoxin.” “ The Sixth Sense,” and other Craig Kennedy Stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


SN’T there some way you can save 
him, Professor Kennedy? You must 
come out to Briar Lake.” 

When a handsome woman like 
Mrs. Fraser Ferris pleads, she is irresistible. 
Not only that, but the story which she had 
not trusted either to a message or a mes- 
senger was deeply interesting, for already 


it had set agog the fashionable country- 
house colony. 
Mrs. Ferris had come to us not as the 


social leader but as a mother. Only the 
night before, her son, young Fraser, had 
been arrested by the local authorities at 
Briar Lake on the charge of homicide. I 
had read the meager despatch in the morn- 
ing papers and had wondered what the 
whole story might be. 

“You see, Professor Kennedy,” she be- 
gan, in an agitated voice, as soon as she 
arrived at the laboratory and introduced 
herself to us, “day before yesterday Fraser 
was boxing at the country club with 
another young man, Irving Evans.” 

Kennedy nodded. Both of them were 
well known. Ferris had been the All- 
America tackle on the university football 
team a couple of years previously, and Evans 
was a crack baseball pitcher several years 
before. 

“Trving,” she proceeded, adding, “of 
course I call him Irving, for his mother and 
I were schoolgirls together—Irving, I be- 
lieve, fell unconscious during the bout. 
I’m telling you just what Fraser told me. 

“The other men in the club gymnasium 
at the time carried him into the locker- 


room, and there they all did what they 
could to revive him. They succeeded 
finally, but when he regained consciousness 
he complained of a burning sensation in his 
stomach or, rather, as Fraser says, just 
below the point where his ribs come to- 
gether. They say, too, that there was a red 
spot on his skin about the size of a half- 
dollar. 

“Finally,” she continued, with a sigh, 
“the other men took Irving home—but he 
lapsed into a half-comatose condition. He 
never got better. He—he died the next 
day.” 

It was evidently a great effort for Mrs. 
Ferris to talk of the affair which had in- 
volved her son, but she had made up her 
mind to face the necessity, and was going 
through it bravely. 

“Of course,” she resumed, a moment 
later, “the death of Irving Evans caused a 
great deal of talking. This was natural, in 
a community like Briar Lake. But I don’t 
think anything would have been thought 
about it out of the way, if the afternoon 
after his death—yesterday—the body of 
one of the club’s stewards, Benson, had not 
been found jammed into a trunk. Appar- 
ently it had been dumped off an automobile 
in one of the most lonely sections of the 
country. 

“Tn fact,” she went on, “it was the sort 
of thing that might have taken place, one 
would say, in the dark alleys of a big city. 
But in a country resort like Briar Lake, the 
very uncommonness of such a case called 
added attention to it.” 


’ 


5s 
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“T understand,” agreed Craig; ‘“‘but why 
do they suspect your son?” 

“That’s the ridiculous part of it—at 
least to me,’”’ hastened the mother to her 
son’s defense. ‘Both Irving and my son, 
as you know, were former university ath- 
letic stars, and, as in all country clubs, I sup- 
pose, that meant popularity. Irving was 
engaged to Anita Allison. Anita is one of 
the most beautiful and popular girls in the 
younger set, a splendid golfer, charming and 
clever, the life of the club at the dances 
and teas.”’ Mrs. Ferris paused as though she 
would convey to us just the social status of 
everyone concerned. “Of course,” she 
threw in parenthetically, “you know the 
Allisons are reputed to be quite well-off. 
When old Mr. Allison died, Anita’s brother 
Dean, several years older than herself, 
inherited the brokerage business of his 
father and, according to the will, assumed 
the guardianship of his younger sister.”’ 

She seemed to be considering something, 
then suddenly to make up her mind to tell. 

“T suppose everyone knows it,” she 
resumed, “and you ought to know it, too. 
Fraser was—er—one of Anita’s unsuccess- 
ful suitors. In fact, Anita had been sought 
by nearly all of the most eligible young fel- 
lows of the club. I don’t think there were 
many who had not, at some time or other, 
offered her their whole hearts as well as 
their fortunes. I didn’t encourage Fraser 
—or try to discourage him. But I could 
see that it lay between Fraser and Irving.” 

“And the rather strange circumstances 
of the death of Evans, as well as of the 
steward, have occasioned a good deal of 
gossip, I suppose,” chimed in Kennedy. 

“Yes. Somehow, people began to whisper 
that it was revenge or hate or jealousy that 
had prompted the blow—that, perhaps, the 
steward, Benson, who was very popular 
with the young men, knew or had seen 
something that made him dangerous. Any- 
how, gossip grew until it seemed that, in 
some way which no one has ever said defi- 
nitely, a deliberate attempt was made on 
Irving Evans’ life, and, finally, the local 
authorities, rather glad to take up a scandal 
in the club set, took action and arrested my 
Fraser—on a charge of homicide.” 

She blurted the words out fiercely and 
defiantly, but it was all assumed. Under- 
neath, one could see the woman fighting 
loyally with every weapon for her son, 
keenly alive to the disgrace that even 


the breath of scandal, unrefuted, might 
bring to his name. 

“How about the other admirers?” asked 
Craig quickly. 

“That’s another queer thing,” she re- 
plied eagerly. “ You see, they have all sud- 
denly become very busy and have made 
perfect alibis. But there was Allan Wynd- 
ham—he’s a friend of the Allisons’-—why 
shouldn’t they suspect him? In fact, there 
was quite a group of young fellows closely 
associated with Dean Allison in specula- 
tion. Irving Evans was one. But,’ she 
added, with a glance at Kennedy as if she 
realized that it was like catching at a 
straw,* “with Fraser, of course—there is 
that blow. We can’t deny that.” 

“What does Miss Allison think?” quer- 
ied Craig. 

“Oh, I believe Anita is all broken up by 
the tragedy to her fiancé. She was at the 
club at the time—in the tea-room. No 
one dared to tell her until Irving had been 
taken home. Then her brother, who was 
in the gymnasium when the thing hap- 
pened and had been one of those to carry 
Irving into the locker-room, was naturally 
chosen by the rest, after they had done all 
they could to revive Irving, to break the 
news as gently as he could to his sister. 
She took it calmly. But I think it would 
have been better if she had given way to 
her real feelings. ‘They say she has se- 
cluded herself in the Allison house and 
won’t see a soul.” 

Kennedy’s brow puckered in thought. 

“You can’t imagine what a terrible shock 
this thing has been to me,” pleaded Mrs. 
Ferris. ‘“‘Oh, the horror of it all! You 
must come out to Briar Lake with me.” 

There was, naturally, no doubt of the 
poignancy of her feelings as she imploringly 
looked from Kennedy to myself. As for 
Craig, he did not need to betray the sym- 
pathy he felt, not only for the young man 
who had been arrested, and his mother, but 
for the poor girl whose life might be blasted 
by the tragedy, and the unhappy victim 
who had been snatched away so suddenly, 
almost on the very eve of happiness. 

It was not half an hour later that, with 
a very grateful mother, we were on our 
way out to Briar Lake in Mrs. Ferris’s 
touring car. As we whirled along past the 
city limits, Kennedy leaned back on the 
cushions and, for some minutes, seemed 
absorbed in thought. 
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“Of course it is possible,” he remarked, 
at length, noticing that both Mrs. Ferris 
and I were watching him nervously, “that 
Miss Allison may know something that will 
throw light on the affair. But it may be of 
an entirely private nature. I don’t know 
how we'll get her to talk; but we must— 
if she knows anything. I'd like to stop 
at the Allison house, first.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Fer- 
ris, leaning forward and direct- 
ing the chauffeur to turn off 
the main road before we 
reached Briar Lake. 

We sped along, and 
I could not help 
feeling that the 
young man who 
was driving the 
car was quite as 
eager aS anyone 
else to bring help 
to his young 
master. 

The Allison 
house proved to 
be a roomy, old- 
fashioned place 
on arise of ground 
just this side of 
Briar Lake, for 
the Allisons had 
been among the 
first to acquire 
estates in the ex- 
clusive colony. 

Mrs. Ferris re- 
mained in the car 
while Kennedy and 
I went in to intro- 
duce ourselves. We 
found the young so- 
ciety girl evidently now 
in full possession of her 
nerves. She was slender, fair, with deep- 
blue eyes, not merely pretty but with a face 
that showed character. 

Anita Allison had been seated in the 
library, and, as we entered, I could see that 
she had hastily shoved some papers, at 
which she had been looking, into the drawer 
of a table. , 

“Miss Allison,” began Kennedy, “this 
is a most unfortunate affair, and I must 
beg your pardon fe 

“Yes,” she interrupted; “I understand. 
As if I didn’t feel badly enough—oh, they 


AP 
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“Isn't there some way you can 
save him, Professor Kennedy? 
You must come out to Briar 


Lake™ 


have to make it all so much harder to bear 
by arresting Fraser—and then all this no- 
toriety—it is awful!” 

I confess that I had not expected that 
we would see her so easily. Yet I felt that 
there was some constraint in her manner, 
in spite of that. 

“T want to speak frankly with you, Miss 
Allison,” went on Craig gently. “Is there 
anything about the matter—of a personal 
nature—that you haven’t told? I want to 
appeal to you. Remember, there is another 
life at stake, now.” 

She looked at us searchingly. Did she 
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suspect that we knew something, or was 
she herself seeking information? 

“No, no,” she cried; “there isn’t a thing 
—not a thing that I know that I haven’t 
told—nothing!” 

Kennedy said nothing himself, but 
watched her, apparently assuming that she 
would go on. 

“Oh,” she cried, “if I could only do 
something—anything! It might get my 
mind off it all. But I—I can’t even cry!” 

Plainly, there was little except a sort of 
mental vivisection of her grief to be gained 
from her yet—even if she suspected some- 
thing, of which I was not entirely sure. 

We excused ourselves and left her, sunk 
deeply into a leather chair, her face buried 
in her hands but not weeping. 

“Ts Mr. Allison at home?” inquired 
Craig, as we passed. out through the hall, 
meeting the butler at the door. 

“No, sir,” the man replied; “he went 
to New York this morning, sir, and said 
he’d be at the club later this afternoon.” 

We climbed into the car and Kennedy 
looked at his watch. ; 

“Tt’s getting well along in the afternoon,” 
he remarked. “TI think I’ll go over to the 
club. We may find Allison there now.” 

As we turned out into the main road, our 
driver had to swerve for a car which turned 
off, coming from the city as we had come a 
few minutes before. He looked around at 
it blankly, as it went up the road to the 
Allison house, for he had had to stall his 
own engine to avoid a collision. There was 
no one in the other car but a driver with a 
vizored hat. 

“Whose car was that?” asked Craig 
quickly. 

“Allan Wyndham’s,” 
driver, starting his engine. 

“H’m!” mused Craig. “Wyndham must 
have sent her a message from town. Too 
bad we hurried so to get up here.” 

At last, as we turned a bend in the main 
road, the broad chimneys, white columns, 
and wide balustrades of the Briar Lake 
Country Club loomed into sight. 

The country club was a most pretentious 
building; yet, unlike many such clubs, it 
had a very hospitable air in spite of its 
aristocratic appearance. 

There was something very inviting about 
its wide sweep of roof and ample piazzas, 
some enclosed in glass, as we approached 
by the broad, graveled driveway that swung 
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in from the highway between the gentle 
curves of green lawns, whose expanse was 
broken by tall pines, through which we 
caught a glimpse of hills. It was indeed a 
beautiful country. 

We entered a wide hall and came to the 
reception-room crowded with luxurious 
armchairs and cozy corners. In a glass 
case stood the usual trophies. 

Grouped about a huge, deep fireplace was 
a knot of people, and, here and there, 
others were talking earnestly. One could 
feel that this was one of those social institu- 
tions not to be in which argued that one 
was decidedly out of things. I could almost 
visualize the close scrutiny that new appli- 
cants would undergo, not so much as men 
among men but through the eyes of the 
women folk, dissecting the wives and 
daughters of the family. 

Founded originally because of the inter- 
est of the older members in horses and the 
hunt, the club had now extended its activi- 
ties to polo and motors, golf, tennis, squash, 
with a fine old English bowling-green and 
ample shooting-traps. 

I could not blame Mrs. Ferris for not 
wishing to enter the club just yet. She had 
left us at the door, promising to send the 
car back for our disposal. 

Fortunately, Dean Allison was at the 
club, as we hoped, having just arrived by 
the train that left New York at the close 
of the banking-day. Some one told us, 
however, that Wyndham had probably de- 
cided to remain in town overnight. 

Allison was perhaps a little older than I 
had imagined, rather a grave young man, 
who seemed to take his club responsibilities 
on the council very seriously. 

“T’d like to talk to you about this Evans 
case,” began Craig, when we had intro- 
duced ourselves. 

“Glad to tell you all I know,” he re- 
sponded cordially. “It isn’t much, I’m 
afraid. It’s terrible—terrible! We don’t 
know what to think. My sister is all 
broken up by it, poor girl!” 

He led the way over to a corner, in a sort 
of bow window, and we sat down on the 
hard leather cushions. 

“No; there isn’t much I can say,’ he 
resumed. “You see, one of the recreations 
of the younger set at the club is boxing— 
that’s about all there was to it—not the 
amateurish thing one usually sees but real 
scientific boxing. 









“Fraser had adopted the so-called Fitz- 
simmons shift—you know, the right foot 
forward, while the left hand shoots out from 
somewhere near the hip, plunging at close 
range into the pit of the stomach.” Allison 
rose to illustrate it. ‘Irving, on the other 
hand, had been advocating the Jeffries 
crouch as the only safeguard to meet it— 
like that!” He threw himself into position 
and went on: “‘ The bout had been arranged 
accordingly, and it was some ‘bout, too. 
Most of us here are fond of boxing to keep 
fit. 

“Well, at last, Fraser got under his 
guard, I suppose you’d call it. He landed. 
For an instant, Irving stood up straight, 
his hands helplessly extended. Most of us 
thought he was fooling, and Fraser jumped 
back, laughing at the way his contention 
had worked out. Then, slowly, struggling 
as if against the inevitable, Irving bent for- 
ward and toppled over on his face. 

““That’s where we woke up. We rushed 
forward and picked him up, apparently 
unconscious, and carried him to the locker- 
room. There was a good deal of excite- 
ment. Some one telephoned for a doctor, 
but couldn’t seem to find one at home.” 

“Did you see anything peculiar take 
place in the locker-room?” asked Kennedy, 
following keenly. 

“ Anything peculiar?” 

“Yes; anyone near him. Perhaps an- 
other blow—while he was unconscious.” 

“No; and I think I would have seen any- 
thing that was out of the way. I was there 
almost all the time—until some one told 
me my sister was up-stairs, and suggested 
that I was the best one to break the news 
to her.” 

“T’d like to look over the gymnasium and 
locker-room,”’ suggested Craig. 

Dean Allison led the way down-stairs 
quickly. Craig did not spend more than a 
minute in the gymnasium, but the locker- 
room he examined carefully. It was a long 
room. Each locker bore the name of its 
owner, and he hastily ran his eye over 
them, getting their locations. 

I don’t know that even he had, yet, any 
idea that he would find anything, but it was 
just his habit to go over the ground of a 
tragedy, in hope of picking up some clue. 
He looked over the floor very carefully, 
now and then bending down as if to dis- 
cover spots. Once, he paused a moment, 
then continued his measured tread down 
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the long row of lockers until he came to.a 
door at the other end of theroom. We went 
out, and Kennedy looked about closely. 

““Oh—about Benson, the steward,” he 
said, looking up quickly and stroking his 
chin as if an idea had occurred to him; ‘“‘is 
there anyone here who might know some- 
thing about him—his habits, associates, 
that sort of thing?” 

“Why, yes,” considered Allison slowly, 
“the chef might know. Wait; I'll call 
him!” 

As Allison disappeared in the direction 
of what was evidently the kitchen, we 
stood outside by the door, waiting. 

Kennedy’s eye traveled back and forth 
about us and finally fell on a row of rub- 
bish-barrels, a few feet away. He moved 
over to them. 

He had half turned away, retracing his 
steps to me thoughtfully, when his eye 
must have been attracted by something 
gleaming. He turned back and poked at 
it with his stick. Peeping from the rubbish 
was a dented thermos bottle, the lining of 
which was cracked and broken. 

He was about to turn away again when 
his eye fell on something else. It was the 
top of the bottle, the little metal cap that 
screws over it, or, rather, it was what was 
left of the cap. 

“That’s strange,” he muttered to him- 
self, picking it up. 

The cap, which might have been used as 
a cup, was broken in the most peculiar 
manner, in spite of the fact that it was 
of metal. If it had been of glass, I should 
have said that some one had dropped it. 

Kennedy frowned and dropped the pieces 
into his pocket, turning to wait for Allison 
to return with the chef. 

“T can’t seem to find him,” reported 
Allison, a moment later, “‘ but he’ll be here 
soon. He’ll have to be—or lose his job. 
How would after dinner do? I'll have him 
and all the other employees, then.” 

“Good!” agreed Kennedy. “That ‘will 
give me time to go into the town first and 
get back.” 

“T’ll be glad to have you dine with me,” 
invited Allison. 

“Thank you,” smiled Kennedy. “I’m 
afraid I won’t have time for dining to-night. 
T’ll be back after dinner, though.” 

Mrs. Ferris’s car had returned, and 
Craig’s next step was to go on into the town 
of Briar Lake. On the way, he decided, 
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first, to stop at the Evans house, which took 
us only a little bit out of our way. There 
he made a minute examination of the body 
of the young man. 

Irving Evans had been a handsome fel- 
low, and the tragedy of his death had been 
a sad blow to his family. However, I shall 
not dwell on that, as it is no part of my 
story. 

Kennedy was eager to see the red spot 
on the pit of the stomach of the dead man 
of which everyone had spoken. 

He looked at it closely, as I did, also, 
although I could make nothing of it. 
Evans had complained of a burning, sting- 
ing sensation during his moments of con- 
sciousness, and the mark had had a flushed, 
angry look. It seemed as though a sort of 
crust had formed over it, which now was 
ashen white. 

Craig did not spend as long as I had 
anticipated at the Evans house, but, al- 
though he said nothing, I could tell, by the 
expression of his face, that he was satisfied 
with the conclusions which he drew from 
the examination. Yet, I could not see that 
the combination of circumstances looked 
much better for Fraser Ferris. 

We went on now to the town, and there 
we had no trouble in meeting the authorities 
and getting them to talk. In fact, they 
seemed quite eager to justify themselves. 

As we passed down the main street, Mrs. 
Ferris’s chauffeur mentioned the fact that 
a local physician, Doctor Welch, was also 
the coroner of the county. Kennedy asked 
him to stop at the doctor’s office, and we 
entered. 

““A most unfortunate occurrence,” pre- 
faced the doctor, as we seated ourselves. 

“You assume, then, that it was the blow 
that killed Evans?” asked Kennedy point- 
edly. 

The doctor looked at him a moment. 

“Of course—why not?” he demanded 
argumentatively, as though we had come 
all the way from the city for the sole pur- 
pose of impugning his medical integrity. 
“T suppose you know the classical case of 
the young man who was coming out of the 
theater when some of the party began 
indulging in rather boisterous horse-play? 
One bent another quickly over his arm and 
tapped him a sharp blow with the dis- 
engaged hand on the stretched abdomen. 
The blow fell right over the solar plexus 
and, to the surprise of everyone, the young 


man died.”” The coroner had risen and was 
pacing the room slowly. “TI could cite in- 
numerable cases. Everyone understands 
that a blow may be fatal because of shock 
to the solar plexus. In such a case, no 
post-mortem trace might be found, and the 
blow could even be a light one. 

“For instance, in a fight, a blow might be 
struck and the recipient fall dead. If the 
medical examiner should find nothing, on 
holding the autopsy, which would have 
caused sudden death, he can testify that a 
shock to the solar plexus will cause death 
and that the post-mortem examination will 
give no evidence to support or disprove the 
statement. The absolute absence, however, 
of any reason, or of injury to the other or- 
gans, will add weight to his testimony, evi- 
dence of the blow being present.” 

“And you think this was such a case?” 
asked Kennedy, with just a trace of a 
challenge in his tone. 

“Certainly,” replied the coroner; “cer- 
tainly. We know that a blow was struck— 
in all probability hard enough to affect the 
solar plexus.” : 

It was evident, in his mind at least, that 
young Ferris was guilty, and Kennedy rose 
to go, refraining from antagonizing him by 
further questions. 

We next visited the county court-house, 
which was not far from the doctor’s office. 
There, the sheriff, a young man, met us 
and seemed willing to talk over the evidence 
which so far had been unearthed in the case. 

In his office was a trunk, a cheap, brown 
affair in which the body of the unfortunate 
steward, Benson, had been found. 

“Quite likely the trunk had been carried 
to the spot in a car and thrown off,” the 
sheriff explained. ‘A couple of boys hap- 
pened to find it. They told of their find, 
and one of the constables opened the trunk, 
then called us up here. In the trunk was 
the body of a man, crouched, the head 
forced between the knees.” 

“T’d like to see Benson’s body,” remarked 
Kennedy. 

“Very well; I’ll go with you,” returned 
the sheriff. “It’s at the undertaker’s—our 
only local morgue.” 

As we walked slowly up the street, the 
sheriff went on, just to show that country as 
well as city detectives knew a thing or two. 

“There are just two things in which this 
differs from the ordinary barrel- or trunk- 
murder you read about.” 
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“What are they?” encouraged Craig. 

“Well, we know the victim. There 
wasn’t any difficulty about identifying him. 
We know it wasn’t really a Black Hand 
crime, although everything seems to have 
been done to make it look like one, and the 
body was left in the most lonely part of the 
country. And then the trunk. We have 
traced it easily to the club-house. It was 
Benson’s own trunk—had been up in his 
own room, which was locked.” 

“His own trunk?” repeated Craig, sud- 
denly becoming interested. ‘‘How could 
anyone take it out without being seen? 
Didn’t anyone hear anything?” 

“No; apparently not. None of the other 
servants seems to have heard a thing. I 
don’t know how it could have been got out, 
especially as his door was locked and we 
found the keys on him. But—well, it was; 
that’s all.” 

We had reached the undertaker’s. The 
body of Benson was hornbly mangled about 
the head and chest, particularly the mouth. 
It seemed as if a great hole had been torn 
in him, and he must have died instantly. 
Kennedy examined the gruesome remains 
most carefully. What had done it, I won- 
dered? Could the man have been drugged, 
perhaps, and then shot? 

“‘Maybe it was a dumdum bullet,” I sug- 
gested, “one of those that mushroom out 
and produce such frightful wounds.” 

“But assuming it entered the front, there 
is no exit in the back,” the sheriff put in 
quickly, “and no bullet has been found.” 

“Well, if he wasn’t shot,” I persisted, 
“it must have been a blow, and it seems 
impossible that a blow could have produced 
such an effect.” 

The sheriff said nothing, evidently pre- 
ferring to gain with silence a reputation for 
superior wisdom. Kennedy had nothing 
better than silence to offer, either, though 
he continued, for a long time, to examine the 
wounds on the body. 

Our last visit in town was to Fraser Ferris 
himself, to whom the sheriff agreed to con- 
duct us. Ferris was confined in the grim, 
dark-stone, vine-clad county jail. 

We had scarcely entered the forbidding 
door of the place when we heard a step 
behind us. We turned to see Mrs. Ferris 
again. She seemed very much excited, and, 
together, we four, with a keeper, mounted 
the steps. As she caught sight of her son 
behind the bars she seemed to gasp, then 


nerve herself up to face the ordeal of seeing 
a Ferris in such a place. 

“Fraser!” she cried, running forward. 

He was tall, sunburned, and looked lixe 
a good sportsman, a clean-cut fellow. It 
was hard to think of him as a murderer, 
especially after the affecting meeting of the 
mother and son. 

“Do you know what I’ve just heard?” 
she asked, at length, then, scarcely pausing 
for a word of encouragement from him, she 
went on, “Why, they say that Benson was 
in town early that evening, drinking heavily, 
and that that might account = 

“There—there you are!” Fraser cried 
earnestly. “TI don’t know what happened. 
But why should I do anything to him? 
Perhaps some one waylaid him. That’s 
plausible.” 

“Of course,” warned Kennedy, a few 
minutes later, “you know that anything 
you say may be used against you. But Ee 

“T will talk,” interrupted the young man 
passionately, “although my lawyer tells 
me not to. Why, it’s all so silly! As for 
Irving Evans, I can’t see how I could have 
hit him hard enough, while as for poor Ben- 
son—well, that’s even sillier yet! How 
should I know anything of that? Besides, 
they were all at the club late that night— 
all except me—talking over the—the acci- 
dent. Why don’t they suspect Wyndham? 
He was there. Why don’t they suspect 
some of the others?” 

Mrs. Ferris was trying to keep a brave 
face, and her son was more eager to encour- 
age her than to do anything else. 

“Keep up a good heart, mother!” he 
called, as we finally left, after his thanking 
Kennedy most heartily. “They haven’t 
indicted me yet, and the grand jury won’t 
meet for a couple of weeks. Lots of things 
may turn up before then.” 

It was evident that, next to the disgrace 
of the arrest, his mother feared even more 
the shame of an indictment and trial, even 
though it might end in an acquittal. Yet, 
we had found no one, so far as I knew, who 
had been able to give us a fact that con- 
tradicted the deductions of the authorities 
in the case. 

It was after the dinner-hour that we 
found ourselves at the country club again. 
Wyndham had not come back from the 
city, but Allison was there, and had gath- 
ered together all the club help so that 
Kennedy might question them. 











He did question them.down in the locker- 
room, I thought perhaps for the moral 
effect. The chef, whom I had suspected of 
knowing something, was there, but proved 
to be unenlightening. In fact, no one 
seemed to have anything to contribute— 
quite the contrary. They could not even 
suggest a way in which the trunk might 
have been taken from the steward’s room. 

“That’s not very difficult,” smiled Ken- 
nedy, as, one after another, the servants 
asserted that it would be impossible to get it 
around the turns in the stairs without mak- 
ing a noise. “Where was Benson’s room?” 

The chef led the way to the door—that 
by which we had gone out before when we 
had seen the rubbish-barrels. 

“Up there,” he pointed, “on the third 
floor.” 

There was no fire-escape, nor were there 
any outside balconies; and I wondered how 
Craig would account for it. 

“‘Some one might have lowered the trunk 
from the window by a rope, might they 
not?” he asked simply. 

“Ves,” returned the chef, unconvinced; 
“but his door was locked, and he had his 
keys in his pocket. How about that?” 

“Tt doesn’t follow that he was killed in 
his room, does it?” asked Craig. “In fact, 
it is altogether impossible that he could 
have been. Suppose he was killed outside. 
Might not some one have taken the keys 
from his pocket, gone up to the room with- 
out making any noise, and let the trunk 
down here by a rope? Then, if he had 
dropped the rope, locked the door, and re- 
turned the keys to Benson’s pockets—how 
about that?” 

It was so simple and feasible that no one 
could deny it. Yet I could not see that it 
furthered us in solving the greater mystery. 

We even went up to the steward’s room 
and searched his belongings, without find- 
ing anything that merited even that ex- 
penditure of time. 

However, Craig was confident now, 
although he did not say much; and by a 
late train we returned to the city, in prefer- 
ence to using Mrs. Ferris’s car. 

All the next day Kennedy was engaged 
either in his laboratory or on an errand that 
took him down-town during most of the 
middle of the day. 

When he returned, I could tell by the 
look on his face that his quest, whatever 
it had been, was successful. 
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“T found Wyndham—had a long talk 
with him,” was all he would say, in answer 
to my questions, before he went back to 
whatever he was studying at the laboratory. 

I had made some inquiries myself in the 
mean time, especially about Wyndham. 
As nearly as I could make out, the young 
men at Briar Lake were afflicted with a dis- 
ease which is very prevalent—the desire to 
get rich quickly. In that respect, Fraser 
Ferris was no better than the rest; nor was 
Irving Evans. Allan Wyndham had been 
a plunger almost from boyhood, and only 
the tight rein that his conservative father 
held over him had checked him. Some- 
times the young men had succeeded, and 
that had served only to whet their appe- 
tites for more easy money. But more often 
they had failed. In most cases, it seemed, 
Dean Allison’s firm had been the brokers 
through whom they dealt, particularly 
Wyndham. 

In fact, with more time on my hands dur- 
ing the day than I knew what to do with, 
in the absence of Kennedy I had evolved 
several very pretty little theories of the 
case, which involved the recouping of dis- 
sipated fortunes by marriage with the 
popular young heiress. 

It was late in the afternoon that the tele- 
phone-bell rang, and, as Craig was busy, 
I answered it. 

“Oh, Mr. Jameson,” I heard Mrs. Fer- 
ris’s voice calling over long-distance from — 
Briar Lake anxiously, “is Mr. Kennedy 
there? Please let me speak to him!” 

I hastened to hand over the ‘receiver to 
Kennedy and waited impatiently until he 
finished. 

“A special grand jury has been impan- 
eled for ten o’clock to-morrow morning,” 
he said, as he turned from the wire and 
faced me, “and unless we can do something 
immediately, they are sure to find an 
indictment.” 

Kennedy scowled and shook his head. 

“Tt looks to me as if some one were 
mighty anxious to railroad young Ferris 
along,” he remarked, hurrying across to 
the laboratory table, where he had been at 
work, and flinging off his stained smock. 

“Well, are you ready for them?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he replied quickly. ‘Call up and 
find out about the trains to Briar Lake, 
Walter.” 

I found that we could easily get a train 
that would have us at the country club not 
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later than eight o’clock, and, as I turned to 
tell Kennedy, I saw him carefully packing 
into a case a peculiar-shaped flask which he 
had been using in some of his experiments. 
Outside, it had a felt jacket, and, as we hur- 
ried over to the station, Kennedy carried 
it carefully in the case by a handle. 

The ride out to Briar Lake seemed inter- 
minable, but it was better than going up in 
a car at night, and Mrs. Ferris met us 
anxiously at the station. 

Thus, early in the evening, in the little 
reception-room of the country club, there 
gathered a large party, not the largest it 
had seen but certainly the most interested. 
In fact, no one except young Ferris had any 
legitimate reason for staying away. 

“Dead men tell no tales,” remarked 
Kennedy’ sententiously, as he faced us, 
having whispered to me that he wanted me 
to take a position near the door and stay 
there, no matter what happened. “But,” 
he added, “science opens their mute 
mouths. Science has become the greatest 
detective in the world. 

“Once upon a time, it is true, many a 
murderer was acquitted and perhaps many 
an innocent man hanged because of appear- 
ances. But to-day the assassin has to 
reckon with the chemist, the physicist, the 
X-ray expert, and a host of others. They 
start on his track and force him to face 
damning, dispassionate, scientific facts. 

“And,” he went on, raising his voice a 
trifle, “science, with equal zeal, brings facts 
to clear an innocent man, protesting his in- 
nocence but condemned by circumstantial 
evidence.” 

For a moment he paused, and when he 
began again, it was evident that he was 
going straight to the point at issue in the 
case. 

“Various theories have been confidently 
proposed in this unfortunate afiair which 
resulted in the death of Irving Evans,” he 
proceeded. “One thing I want clear at the 
start. The fact is, and I am not running 
counter to it, that we have what might very 
well be called two brains. One, in the head, 
does the thinking. The other is a sort of 
abdominal brain, controls nutrition and a 
host of other functions automatically. It 
is the solar plexus—the epigastric sympa- 
thetic nervous system. 

“Tt is true that the knot of life is situated 
at the base of the cranial brain. One jab of 
a needle and it might be quickly extin- 


guished. Yet derangement of the so-called 
abdominal brain destroys life as effectually, 
though perhaps not so quickly. A shock 
to the abdominal brain of young Evans has 
been administered—in a most remarkable 
manner!” 

I could see Mrs. Ferris watching him 
with staring eyes, for Kennedy was doing 
just what many a lawyer does—stating 
first the bad side of one’s case and seeming 
to establish the contention of the opposite 
side. 

“Tt was an unfortunate blow,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘perhaps even dangerous. But it 
was not deadly. What happened down- 
stairs in the gymnasium must be taken into 
account with what happened afterward in 
the locker-room, and both considered in the 
light of the death of the steward, Benson, 
later. 

“The mark on the stomach of Irving 
Evans was due to something else than the 
blow. Everyone has noticed that mark. 
It was a peculiar mark, and no mere blow 
could have produced it. Weird in concep- 
tion, horribly cunning in its execution was 
this attempt at murder,” he added, taking 
from the case the peculiar flask which I 
had seen him pack up. 

Craig held it up so that we could see. It 
was evidently composed of two flasks, one 
inside the other—the outer encased in felt, 
as I had seen; the inner coated with quick- 
silver, and with a space between the two. 
Inside was a peculiar liquid which had a 
bluish tinge but was odorless. From the 
surface a thin vapor seemed to rise. 

It was not corked, but from the neck he 
pulled out a light cotton stopper. As he 
agitated the liquid slightly, it had the ap- 
pearance of boiling. He turned over the 
bottle and spilled some of it on the floor. 
It evaporated instantly, like water on a 
hot stove. 

Then he took from his pocket a small tin 
cup and poured out into it some of the 
liquid, letting it stand a few moments 
smoking. 

He poured back the liquid into the flask 
and dropped the cup on the hard-wood 
floor. It shattered as if it had been com- 
posed of glass! 

One of the men in the front row moved 
forward to pick up the pieces. 

“Just a minute,” interfered Kennedy. 
“Tf you think anything of your fingers, let 
that be. In the rubbish, just outside the 
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locker-room, yesterday, I discovered the 
remains of a thermos bottle and of a metal 
cup like this, which I have dropped on the 
floor. I have examined the cup, or, rather, 
the pieces. These two murders were com- 
mitted by one of the least known agencies— 
freezing by liquid air!” 

I could hear a gasp from the auditors, and 
I knew that some one’s heart must be icy 
at the discovery of the portentous secret. 

“T have some liquid air in this Dewar 
flask,” continued Kennedy. ‘That is what 
liquid air is usually kept in. But it may be 
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kept in an ordinary thermos bottle quite 
well, also. 

“Tf I should drop just a minute bit on 
my hand, it would probably boil away with- 
out hurting me, for it evaporates so quickly 
that it forms a layer or film of air which 
prevents contact of the terribly cold liquid 
air and the skin. I might thrust my finger 
in it for a few seconds and it would not hurt 
me; but if I kept it there, my finger would 
become brittle and actually break off, so 
terrible is the cold of one hundred and 
ninety degrees below zero, centigrade. It 

produces an instantaneous frost-bite, 
numbing so quickly that it often is 
hardly felt. Placed on the surface of 
flesh this way, it changes it to a 
pearly-white, solid surface. The 
thawing, however, is intensely pain- 
ful, giving first a burning sensa- 
tion, then a stinging, flushed feel- 
ing, exactly as Irving Evans 
described what he felt. The 
part affected swells, and a 
crust forms, which it 
takes weeks to heal, 
supposing the part 
affected is small. 
“Some one in that 
locker-room,” con- 
tinued Craig, “placed 
a piece of cotton 
soaked in liquid air on 
the stomach of the un- 
conscious boy. Instant- 
ly, before anyone 
noticed it, it froze 
through to the solar 
plexus. Ultimately that 
was bound to kill him. 
And who would bear 
the blame? Why, 
Fraser Ferris, of course. 
The accident in the bout 
afforded an oppor- 
tunity to use the 
stuff which the 
criminal in his wild- 
est dreams could not 
have bettered.” 
“‘How about Ben- 
son, the steward?” 
spoke up a voice. 
We turned. It was 
the coroner, loath, 
even yet, to give up 
the official theory. 


a moment 
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“That was a pure accident,’ returned 
Kennedy. ‘The club, as you know, is a 
temperance club. But the members, or at 
least some of them, keep drinks in their 
lockers. The steward, Benson, knew this. 
It has been shown that he had been in 
town that evening, had imbibed consider- 
ably. He had observed one of the members 
of the club take from his locker something 
which he thought was to revive young 
Evans. What more natural then than for 
him to visit that locker when he returned 
from town and open it? 

‘“‘He found a thermos bottle. Instead of 
the regular cork, it had a light cotton 
stopper. In his muddled state, the stew- 
ard did not stop to think. Even if he had, 
he would have seen no reason for carefully 
corking something that was not designed 
to keep in a thermos bottle. 

“But instead of whisky, the bottle con- 
tained what had not yet evaporated of the 
liquid air. You may not know it, but 
liquid air can be easily preserved in open 
vessels with a stopper which allows the 
passage of the evaporated air. However 
paradoxical it may seem, it cannot be kept 
in closed vessels, for enormous pressures 
are at once brought into play. 

“Benson opened the bottle and poured 
out some of the contents in the metal cup- 
cap of the bottle. He raised it to his lips— 
swallowed it—or that much of it that did 
not paralyze him. It expanded, boiled, ex- 
ploded—producing that ghastly wound. 

“The owner of the liquid air, who must 
have had it there waiting a chance to use it, 
was probably waiting up in the club-rooms 
now, for a chance to get rid of it as evi- 
dence. He must have heard a noise down 
in the locker-room. What if he had been 
observed and some one were down there 
investigating? 

“He hurried down there. To his horror, 
in the darkness he found Benson already 
dead, the locker open, the thermos bottle 
broken, and the cup smashed. 


“Tt was a terrible clue. He must get 
that body away from the locker-room. He 
could throw the bottle out; no one could 
suspect anything when the air had evapo- 
rated, as it soon would. But the body— 
that was different. The method he em- 
ployed in getting rid of the body, I think 
you already know.” 

I had been watching Wyndham’s face, 
and saw in it a look of startled surprise. 

“Was it one of Anita Allison’s many 
admirers who did this thing?” Craig asked 
suddenly. 

I turned from Wyndham to Craig, won- 
dering. What did he mean? Before he 
could go on, there came a startled cry from 
one of the ladies. 

“Oh, he did it—he did it!” 

Anita Allison had fainted. 

Dean Allison was at his sister’s side in a 
moment. 

‘“‘Here—let me get her out into the fresh 
air!” he cried. 

Wyndham had started up at the words, 
and the two men were facing each other 
over the girl, who had already discovered 
the secret but had kept it locked in her 
breast. 

“Walter, lock that door!” rang out 
Craig’s voice mercilessly. 

I backed up, my whole weight against 
it, and turned the key. 

“T know the gossip of Wall Street now,” 
shot out Kennedy hurriedly, facing the 
crowd, who were all on their feet. “‘To-day, 
I have visited a number of the speculative 
young gentlemen of Briar Lake, including 
Mr. Wyndham. The truth is that Miss 
Allison’s fortune was gone—dissipated in 
an unsuccessful bear raid on the market in 
which others have shared—and lost. If 
she had married, it meant an accounting 
and surrendering to her full control of her 
fortune. You have done this dastardly 
crime, Dean Allison, to keep your sister in 
ignorance of the loss and to save your own 
miserable reputation!” 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Sleep-maker, will appear in the July issue. 


Booth Tarkington’s next Penrod story, 
The Reward of Merit, 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan, 
Illustrated by Worth Brehm—the man who has made you see Penrod 





you could easily find it in your heart to forgive Ruth 
Shepley most anything. But when she tells you 
that, although she has been playing all winter long 
as the heroine in “It Pays to Advertise,” she still 
doesn’t believe it, you feel that your manner should 
be at least politely disapproving. Then you learn that 
she does, and she doesn’t, believe in advertising. She 
believes, for instance, in advertising “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,’ but not in advertising Ruth Shepley. 
“You see’’—and this is her argument— 
“they aie continually asking me to ad- 
vertise something about which I know 
nothing. Won’t I please send my pic- 
ture to go with 

a new face- 

powder? 

Won’t I 


As Mary 

Grayson, in 
It Pays to 
Advertis:~ 
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Ruth Shepley is to be reckoned with as a leading 
woman of the future 


kindly recommend a new kind of feather or an 
old-established automobile? I could be a cold- 
cream queen if I wished. Our. play is a perfect 
magnet for invitations to perform all sorts of cute 
little tricks. But I don’t believe in them.” 
Ruth Shepley is one of the alert young actresses 
to be reckoned with as a leading woman of the future. 
Since she spoke the prologue of ‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” 
five or six years ago, she has progressed steadily. She went on the 
stage determined to prove to a group of doubting relatives that she 
could, and would, earn her own living. And she has proved it so well 
that just the other day she took the extra money she had earned 
as the heroine of “Alias Jimmy Valentine” in the “movies” and 
bought a nifty little roadster with it. And her present ambition is 
to own a farm and stock it with at least one dog of every known breed. 
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Miss Hedman’s personal success 
in every part she has undertaken 
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has been unquestioned 
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M ARTHA 
HEDMAN, 
done up in brown lace 
and velvet to match her 
blond hair and brown eyes, sat 
upon her hands as unconsciously 
as a child. The day was chill, and the 
radiator in the parlor of her hotel apart- 
ment was protesting, by a series of knocks, 
that it had not been expecting company, 
and therefore had not been exerting itself. 

‘And so you went to London,” we inter- 
polated. 

“And so I went to London. I had been 
acting in Sweden for seven years, and I was 
tired. I needed a rest, and I was eager to 
see London and Paris.”’ 

“You spoke English, then?”’ 

“No; I studied English then. Six hours 
every day I studied English, and for six 
full months.”’ 

“By way of resting?” 

“Yes; by way of resting. Change is rest 
tome. I could not be happy doing nothing. 
So I studied.” 

“Did you expect to act in English, when 
you did this?” 


6 


Afar 


““Never had the slightest idea. 
I went, one day, to the 
Duke of York’s Theater, 
which is Charles 
Frohman’s_ thea- 
ter in London, 
and Mr. 
Frohman 
heard I 















































there. Hesent 
forme. Would 
I like to ' 
act tn 72 
America, 
he asked 
me. It 
sounded in- 
credible to 
me, but I 
told him I 
should like 
it if I could 


speak Eng- 

Mek. 

that was 

all, he as- sured me, I need not worry. 
“** When can you go to Paris to 


see a play I have bought called 
‘The Attack?’ he asked. 























And she knows 
positively that 
it is no use for 
either play- 
wright or 
actress to 
try to fool 
an audience. 
“T know the 
exact sec- 


“¢T’ll go to-night,’ 
I replied, catching 
his spirit. And I 
did. When I came 
back, he asked me if 


I thought I could play ond my 

the part. I told him I audi- 

thought so. And so I ence 5 

came to America.” disap- 

And so she did, as John . eested 
in me, 


Mason’s leading woman 
in “The Attack,” three 
years ago. 2 

On two points Miss Hed- va ene ce 
man has her mind definitely “ret 
made up: She is quite sure we re 
pamper the tiresome tired 
business man too much. 
We should give him plays 
sufficiently interesting to 
, : take his mind off him- 
aa self and his problems. 


she says, 
“either in my 
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A charming blonde, 
with brown hair and 
brown eyes 


in my own efforts to bring 
that character out.” 
And just now she 
is nursing two 
main ambitions: 
First, to find 
a play that 
will prove 
as popular 
a success 


as has been 
Fe 6Cl hh err_s per- 
| sonal suc- 
Ms cess in 
® 
e 


every part 

she has so 

far under- 
taken; and, 
second, to 
build a regu- 
ar viking’s 
cottage in some 
ravine near New 
es York, fill it with her 
oo very best friends, and 
surround it with a flock of 
Scene from “The Trap,” in which chickens. With these attained, Miss 
Miss Hedman played this season Hedman declares that she will be happy. 
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themes of the score, there 
was a sudden rattling and 
searching of programs. 
And when, later, under 
her own name of Frances 
Pritchard, Celeste 
emerged as the danc- 


OLO, the bari- a ing partner of the 
tone, had five ee light comedian, 

friends. One was 1 pay : : : contributinga 
Celeste,thedancer | 4 ee a 4 fa scinat ing 
—a fact that was Se “A jl AT ee lamb-trot : to 
duly noted in J ' a, i ” the occasion, 
the program of 43 .* she was 
“The Peasant Pa promptly 
Girl”’ without be ot ee é hailed asa 
causing the aa ie es discov- 
slightest a ao F : : 
commo- 
tion 


when Mlle. It has 


Trentini sang been our 
the operetta in Re a experience that 
New York last March. ee. discoveries are usual- 


But when, sometime When Frances Pritchard appeared in New York last ly discovered, once 
during the second winter, she was promptly hailed asa “discovery” YOu search them 
act, Celeste disen- out, in one of two 
gaged herself from the Bolo group and began _ states of mind. Either they are stunned by 
a prearranged flirtation with the dance- the wonder of their sudden good fortune, or 
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experience in a hurry! During the three 
hottest months last summer I danced three 
times a day in ‘small-time’ theaters and nearly 

perished.” 
But out of this experience came a chance to 
dance at a Sunday-night concert at the 
Winter Garden, in New York, and, 
from that, the engagement with 

Trentini. 

Miss Pritchard is a Boston 
girl, and did her first study- 
ing in that city. Her eyes 
are brown and big, 


are brown and 
big, and her hair 


is golden 


they are unpleasantly impressed with the 
new importance it has given them. 
Not so with Miss Frances. Having pre- ae 
viously been discovered by Cleveland, Buf- 4 Danc- 
falo, Detroit, and other points west of the Sees : ~~ 
Hudson, the sensation of surprise had ees | os iis 
been gracefully assimilated. Cade. ; \ Girt” 
“T am glad people like my dancing, and 
I am happy in being successful; but it 
hasn’t been as easy as most people seem to 
think,”’ she declares. “I can’t forget the hair is gol- 
two years I worked and waited. I was solo den. There 
dancer in a musical stock company. Then m7 literally 
I took up ballroom dancing and cabaret are heaps of 
work, which is not always as pleasant as it it. Her skin 
might be. And, finally, they told me I is as clear and 
would have to have some actual road expe- as fair as that of a 
rience, preferably in vaudeville, before the perfect blonde, and, 
more important managers would pay any best of all, she has a well- 
attention to me. I shail not forget that balanced mind to work with. 


and her 





from “The 
Goose-Girl”™ 


ARGUERITE 
CLARK 

placed a sofa pil- 
low half as big 
as herself so that 
it supported her 
back, smiled 
adorably, and 
said: 

“Enjoy being 
a ‘movie’ ac- 
tress? Of 
course I do, 
although it 
really is only 
play acting. 
But my own 
pictures 
are the 
best ve 
criticsof jt 
my act- | 
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have ever had. You 

know how it is: 

some one tells 

you of your 

faults, but 

you never 

pay much 

real atten- 

tion to 

them. But 

when they 

are there — 

the faults, I 

mean—right 

before your very 

eyes—why, there 

they are! And you 

can’t say, ‘Oh, well, 

I'll be better to-mor- 

row. There isn’t 

any to-morrow. You 

simply have to do 

your best to-day.” 

“You think, then, 

the pictures will help 

make a good little ac- 

tress better?” 

Marguerite Clark took 

a second, and smaller, sofa 

pillow, stood it on end in 

her lap, and stuck her 
elbows into it. 

“One thing I will 

say,” she replied. 

“You do live the 

most normal of 

’ lives when you are 

acting in pictures. 

‘Early to bed, 

early to rise,’ lit- 

erally. You walk, 

run, ride, swim 

—do, in fact, 

all the things 

that make for 

health and 

strength. But 

.» it really is 

just likeplay, 

isn’t it?” 





Athalie 


THE ROMANCE OF A GIRL WITH A STRANGE POWER 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,” “The Streets of Ascalon,” “The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical man who had failed as 
a school-teacher, failed as a farmer, and has finally been reduced to keeping a road- house on the south shore of Long Island. 
As a child she is recognized by her family and companions as being ‘‘different,’’ and her strangeness is due to the fact that 
she is possessed of very pronounced clairvoyant power. When she is about twelve her mother diss, and her broken father 
survives his wife but a few months. On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 
Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, Clive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 
New York family. Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
fastens a strap-watch upon her wrist and says that he will return the following summer. But he does not come. 

Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
Clive is at Harvard. The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
see her. He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned through the 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 
Catharine is employed in a millinery and dressmaking establishment. Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed 
by careful self-culture to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone, 
she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. He has found her name among the tenants of his father's real-estate 
company, and has come with a beautifal wat wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
cent Le seen between the two young people, which, in spite of parental opposition, Clive refuses to renounce. 

He furnishes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live in it, rent free. To this arrange- 
ment the girl consents after an inward struggle, for she realizes how hard it will be to make Doris and Catharine believe that 
Clive has done this solely for her comfort and the pleasure it gives him. Before long, the young man finds his bank-account 
overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune chills, for a time, his desire to see 
Athalie. So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the great satisfaction of his mother, 
seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. Athalie meets other men, of whom she keeps Clive 
informed through correspondence. One of these, Captain Dane, an explorer, shows her marked attention, and Clive meets 
her with him in a restaurant after a theater-party his mother has given in honor of Miss Stuart. Then the longing for 
Athalie’s company returns to him, and he goes to see her that very night. While he is with her, Athalie has a clairvoyant 
vision of Clive’s father, and sends the young man home in haste. The elder Bailey isdead. Clive and his mother go abroad 
immediately, where they are joined by Miss Stuart and her mother. 

Misfortunes now crowd — the Greensleeve sisters. Athalie declines an offer of marriage from her employer, who, 
shortly after, dies suddenly; the attitude of his partner causes her to give up her position and she cannot find a new one. 
Her sisters are also out of work and fail in a vaudeville venture. Athalie’s sole comfort is Hafiz, the Angora cat that Clive 
has given her. She refuses the hand of Captain Dane, and then reads of Clive’s engagement to Miss Stuart. She gives 
up the apartment at once and takes the top floor of a shabby lodging-house, which she gets very cheaply because the former 
occupant, a trance medium, had been murdered in it. All the medium’s paraphernalia are still there. On the appeal of 
one of the medium’s clients, ‘Athalie tries crystal-gazing, and is singularly successful both in recalling the past and revealing 
the future. Soon she becomes famous, earns a good income, and is regarded as a positive wonder by all who are interested 
in psychic phenomena. Her beauty and refined bearing give her an entrée into more select social circles than she has hitherto 
known, and she is the center of a group of some more or less interesting people. 

Meanwhile, Clive marries Miss Stuart. His mother dies. He and his uncongenial wife soon separate. She remains in 
England. He wanders over the face of the earth the prey of self-reproach over his weakness in giving up Athalie, and, after 
three years in South America, meets Dane, who is seeking a lost ancient city in the jungle, guided by Athalie’s clairvoyant 
location of it. Clive joins the expedition. In another year, he is back in New York. Athalie then learns from him that he 
is really in love with her. She then explains her own feelings frankly. She cares for him deeply but not sentimentally. But 
she gives Clive permission to win her, saying that if he does so she has no idea what she will do, but whatever it is it will be 
done with a complete realization of her own responsibility for her actions. Clive goes back to his former business of real 
estate, and Athalie asks him to buy the old Greensleeve tavern on Long Island for her. 


T was in the days when nothing physical the Regina, the theaters, the suburban res- 
tainted her passionate attachment to taurants knew them again. Familiar faces 
Clive. When she was with him, she among the waiters welcomed them to the 
enjoyed the moment with all her heart same tables; the same ushers guided them 
and soul, gave to it and tohim every- through familiar aisles; the same taxi 
thing that was best in her—all the rich- drivers touched their caps with the same 

ness of her mental and bodily vigor, all the alacrity; the same porters bestirred them- 
unspoiled enthusiasm of her years, all the selves for tips. 

sturdy freshness of youth, eager, receptive, Sometimes, when they were not alone, 
credulous, unsatiated. they and their friends danced late at Castle 

With them, once more, the old, happy House or the Sans-Souci or the Humming- 

companionship began. The Café Arabesque, Bird or some such resort at that time in 
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vogue. Sometimes, on Saturday after- 
noons or on Sundays and holidays, they 
spent hours in the museums and libraries; 
not that Clive had either inherited or been 
educated to any truer appreciation of things 
worth while than the average New York 
man but, like the majority, he admitted 
the solemnity and fearsomeness of art and 
letters, and his attitude toward them was 
as carefully respectful as it was in church— 
which first perplexed and then amused 
Athalie who, with no opportunities, had 

een born with a wholesome passion for all 
things beautiful of the mind. 

The little she knew she had learned from 
books or from her companionship with 
Captain Dane, that first summer after 
Clive had gone abroad. And there was 
nothing orthodox, nothing pedantic, nothing 
simulated or artificial in her likes and dislikes, 
her preferences, or her indifference. 

Yet, somehow, even without knowing, 
the girl instinctiveiy gravitated toward all 
things good. 

In modern art—with the exception of a 
few painters—she found little to attract 
her; but the magnificence of the great 
Venetians, the somber splendor of the great 
Spaniards, the nobility of the great English 
and Dutch masters held her with a spell 
forever new. And, as for the exquisite, 
naively self-conscious works of Greuze, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Boucher, Watteau, 
and Nattier, she adored them with all the 
fresh and natural appetite of a capacity for 
visual pleasure unjaded. 

He recognized Raphael with respect and 
pleasure when authority reassured him it 
was Raphael. Also, he probably knew more 
about the history. of art than did she. 
Otherwise, it was Athalie who led, instinc- 
tively, toward what gallery and library held 
as their best. 

Her favorite lingering-places were amid 
the immortal Chinese porcelains and the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance. And 
hither she frequently beguiled Clive—not 
that he required any persuading to follow 
this young and lovely creature who ranged 
the full boundaries of her environment, liv- 
ing to the full life as it had been allotted her. 

Wholesome with that charming and 
rounded slenderness of perfect health, there 
yet seemed no limit to her capacity for the 
enjoyment of all things for which an appe- 
tite exists—pleasures, mental or physical; 
it did not seem to matter. 








She adored walking; to exercise her body 

delighted her. Always she ate and drank 
with a relish that fascinated; she was mad 
about the theater and about music. And 
whatever she chanced to be doing, she did 
with all the vigor, intelligence, and pleasure 
of which she was capable, throwing into it 
her entire heart and soul. 

It led to temporary misunderstandings 
—particularly with the men she met—even 
in the small circle of friends whom she re- 
ceived and with whom she went about. 
Arthur Ensart entirely mistook her until 
fiercely set right one evening when alone 
with her; James Allys also listened to a 
curt but righteously impassioned discourse 
which he never forgot. Hargrave’s gentle- 
manly and suavely villainous intentions, 
when finally comprehended, became radi- 
cally modified under her coolly scornful 
rebuke. Welter, fat and sentimental, never 
was more than tiresomely saccharine. Ferris 
and Lyndhurst betrayed symptoms of being 
misunderstood, but it was a toss-up as to 
the degree of seriousness in their intentions. 

The intentions of men are seldom more 
serious than they have to be. But they all 
were helplessly, hopelessly caught in the 
magic gossamer web of Athalie’s beauty 
and personal charm; and some merely 
kicked and buzzed, and some tried to rend 
the frail rainbow fabric, and some struggled 
silently against they knew not what—them- 
selves, probably. And some, like Dane, 
hung motionless, enmeshed, knowing that 
to struggle was futile. And some, like Clive, 
were still lying under her jeweled feet in the 
very center of the sorcery, so far silent and 
unstirring, awaiting to see whether the grace 
of God or the coup de grace that ended all 
wouldfalluponthem. Eventually, however, 
like all other men, Clive gave signs of life 
and impatience. 

““Can’t you love me, Athalie?” he said 
abruptly, one night, when they had re- 
turned from the theater and he had already 
taken his leave—and had come back from 
the door to take it again more tenderly. 
The girl let him kiss her. 

She, in her clinging, sparkling evening 
gown, was standing by her crystal, the fin- 
gers of one hand lightly poised upon it, 
looking down at it. 

“Love you, Clive?” she repeated, in smil- 
ing surprise. ‘Why, I do, you dear, foolish 
boy! I’ve admitted it to you. Also haven’t 
you just kissed me?”’ 

















But I mean, couldn’t you 


“T know— 
love me above all other men—above every- 


thing in this world?” 


“But I do! Were you annoyed because 
I was silly with Cecil to-night?” 

“No; I understand. You simply can’t 
help turning everybody’s head. It’s in you; 
it’s part of you.” 

“T’m merely having a good time,” she 
protested. “It means no more than you 
see, when I flirt with other men. It never 
goes any farther, except once or twice I 
have let men kiss me—only two or three— 
before you came back, of course.” 

“T didn’t know that,” he said sullenly. 

“Didn’t you? Then the men were more 
decent than I supposed. Yes; I let John 
Lyndhurst kiss me once. And Francis 
Hargrave did it. And Jim Allys tried to, 
against my wishes—but he never attempted 
it after that.” 

She had been looking down again at the 
crystal while speaking; her attitude was 
penitential, but the faint smile on her lips 
was adorably mischievous. Presently she 
glanced up at him to see how he was taking 
it. He must have been taking it very 
badly, for, 

“Clive,” she said, startled, ‘‘are you really 
annoyed with me?” 

The gathering scowl faded, and he forced 
a smile. Then the frown returned; he 
flung one arm around her supple waist and 
gathered both her hands into his, holding 
them closely imprisoned. 

“You must love!” he said almost roughly. 

‘““My dear, I’ve told you that I do love 
you!” 

‘And I tell you you don’t! Your calm 
and cheerful friendship for me isn’t love.” 

“Oh! What else is it, please?” 

He kissed her on the mouth. She suf- 
tered his lips again without flinching, then 
drew back laughingly to avoid him. 

‘“‘Why are you becoming so very demon- 
strative?”’ she asked. “If you are not care- 
ful, it will become a horrid habit with you.” 

‘Does it mean nothing more than a 
habit to you?” he asked unsmilingly. 

‘It means that I care enough for you to 
let you do it more than once, doesn’t it?” 

He shrugged and turned his face toward 
the window. 

‘And you believe that you love me,” he 
said sullenly, and partly to himself. 

“You amazingly sulky man, what are you 
muttering to yourself?” she demanded, 
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bending forward and across his shoulder 
to see his face, which was still turned 
from her. He swung about and caught her 
fiercely in his arms; and the embrace left 
her breathless and flushed. 

“ Clive—please——”’ 

“‘Can’t you care for me? For God’s sake, 
show it if you can!” 

““Please, dear—I———’ 

“Can’t you?” he repeated unsteadily, 
drawing her closer. “‘ You know what I am 
asking. Answer me!” 

She bent her head and rested it against - 
his shoulder a moment, considering; she 
then looked away from him, troubled. 

“‘T don’t want to be your—mistress,” she 
said. 

Truth disconcerts the vast majority. It 
disconcerted him. After a ringing silence, 
through which the beating of rain on the 
window came to him like the steady tattoo 
of his own heart, 

“T did not ask that,” he said, very red. 

“You meant that, because I’ve been 
everything to you except that.” 

“‘T want you for my wife,” he interrupted 
sharply. 

“But you are married, Clive! So what 
more can I be to you unless I become— 
what I don’t want to become?” 

“‘T merely want you to love me—until I 
can find some way out of this hell on earth 
I’m living in.” 

“Dear, I’m sorry. I’m sorry you are so 
unhappy. But you can’t get free, can you? 
She won’t let you, will she?” 

“T’ve got to have my freedom! I can’t 
stand this. Good God! Must a man do 
life for being a fool once? Isn’t there any 
allowance to be made for a first offense? 
I’ve always wanted to marry you. I wasa 
miserable, crazy coward to do what I did. 
Haven't I paid for it? Do you know what 
I’ve been through?” 

She said very sweetly and pitifully: 

“Dear, I know what people suffer—what 
lonely hearts endure. I think I under- 
stand what you have been through.” 

“T know you understand! Fool that 
I am who enlightened you! But yours was 
the injury of bruised faith—the suffering 
caused by outrage. No hell of self-contempt 
set you crawling about the world in agony; 
no despicable self-knowledge drove you out 
into the waste places. Yours was the sorrow 
of a self-respecting victim; mine the grief 
of the fool who has done to death all that 
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With them, once more, the old, happy companionship began. The Café Arabesque, the Regina, the theaters, 


he ever loved for the love of expediency and 
of self!” 

““Clive!” 

‘““That’s what I am,” he interrupted fierce- 
ly, ‘‘a fool! I don’t know what else I am, 
but I can’t live without you, and I won’t!” 
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She said: 

“You told me that being in love with me 
would not make you unhappy. So I told 
you to love me. I was wrong to let you 
do it.” 

“You darling! I am more than happy.” 














the suburban restaurants knew them again. Familiar faces among the waiters welcomed them to the same tables 


“It was a dreadful mistake, Clive. I 
shouldn’t have let you.” 

“Do you think you could have stopped 
me?” 

“T don’t know. Couldn’t I? I’ve 
stopped other men. I shouldn’t have let 


you. But it was so delightful—to be really 
loved by you! All my pride: responded. 
It seemed to dignify everything; it seemed 
to make me really a woman, with a place 
among other women—to be loved by such 
aman as you! And I was not selfish about 
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it; I did ask you whether it would make 
you unhappy to be in love with me. Oh, 
I see now that I was very wrong, Clive— 
very foolish, very wrong! Because it is 
making you restless and unhappy——’”’ 

“Tf you could only love me a little in 
return!” 

“T don’t know how to love you except 
the way I am doing.” 

“There is a more vital emotion.” 

“Tt seems impossible that I could care 
for you more deeply than I do.” 

“Tf you could only respond with a little 
tenderness!” 

“T do respond—as well as I know how,” 
she said piteously. 

He drew her nearer and touched her 
cheek with his lips. 

“T know, dear; I don’t mean to com- 
plain.” 

“Oh, Clive, I have let you fall in love 
with me, and it is making you miserable! 
And now it’s making me miserable, too, 
because you are disappointed in me.” 

“ No.”’ 

“Vou are! I’m not what you expected— 
not what you wanted——” 

“You are everything I want—if I could 
only wake your heart!” he said, in a low, 
tense voice. 

“Tt isn’t my heart that is asleep. I 
know what you miss in me. And I can’t 
help it. I—I don’t wish to help it—or to 
be different.” 

She dropped her head against his shoulder. 
After a few moments, she spoke from there, 
in a muffied, childish voice. 

““What can I do about it? I don’t want 
to be your mistress, Clive. I never wanted 
to do—anything—like that.” 

A deeper color burned his face. He said, 

“Could you love me enough to marry 
me, if I managed to free myself?” 

“T have never thought of marrying you, 
Clive. It isn’t that I couldn’t love you— 
that way. I suppose I could. Probably I 
could. Only—I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

““Let me try to free myself, anyway.” 

““How is it possible?” 

He said, exasperated, 

“Do you suppose I can endure this sort 
of existence forever?” 

The swift tears sprang to her eyes. 

“T don’t know; I don’t know,” she fal- 
tered. ‘I thought this existence of ours 


ideal. I thought you were going to be 


happy. I supposed that our being together 
again would bring happiness to us both. 
It doesn’t; it is making us wretched. You 
are not contented with our friendship.” 
She turned on him passionately. “I don’t 
wish to be your mistress. I don’t want you 
to make me wish to be. No girl naturally 
desires less than she is entitled to or more 
than the law permits—unless some man 
teaches her to wish for it. Don’t make 
such a girl of me, Clive! You—you are 
beginning to do it. And I don’t wish it! 
Truly, I don’t!” 

In that fierce flash of candor—of guiltless 
passion—she had revealed herself. Never, 
until that moment, had he supposed himself 
so absolutely dominant, invested with such 
power for good or evil. That he could sway 
her one way or the other through her pure 
loyalty, devotion, and sympathy, he had 
not understood. To do him justice, he de- 
sired no such responsibility. He had meant 
to be honest and generous and unselfish, 
even when the outlook seemed most hope- 
less—when he was convinced that he had 
no chance of freedom. 

But a man with the girl he loves in his 
arms might as well set a net to catch the 
wind as to set boundaries to his desires. 
Perhaps he could not so ardently have 
desired his freedom to marry her had he not 
as ardently desired her love. 

Love he had of her, but it was an affection 
utterly innocent of passion. He knew it; 
she realized it, realized, too, that the capac- 
ity for passion was in her. And had asked 
him not to awaken her to it, instinctively re- 
coiling from it. Generous, unsullied, proudly 
ignorant, she desired to remain so. ‘Yet 
knew her peril, and candidly revealed it to 
him in the most honest appeal ever made 
of him. 

For if the girl herself suspected and 
dreaded whither her loyalty and deep devo- 
tion to him might lead her, he had realized, 
very suddenly, what his leadership meant in 
such a companionship. Now it sobered 
him, awed him—and chilled him a trifle. 

Himself, his own love for her, his own 
passion he could control and, in a measure, 
subdue. But, once awakened, could he 
control such an ally as she might be to his 
own lesser, impatient, and hot-headed self? 

Where her disposition was to deny, he 
could still fetter self and acquiesce. But he 
began to understand that half his strength 
lay in her unwillingness, half of their safety 
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in her inexperience, her undisturbed tran- 
quillity, her aloofness from physical emo- 
tion, and her ignorance of the mastery of 
the lesser passions. 

The girl had builded wholesomely and 
wisely for herself. Instinct had led her 
truly and well as far as that tangled moment 
in her life. Instinct still would lead her 
safely if she were let alone—instinct and the 
intelligence she herself had developed. For 
the ethical view of the question remained 
only as a vague memory of precepts, me- 
chanical and meaningless to a healthy child. 
She had lost her mother too early to have 
understood the casual morals so gently in- 
culcated. And nobody else had told her 
anything. 

Also, intelligence is often a foe to instinct. 
She might, with little persuasion, accept an 
unconventional view of life; with a little 
emotional awakening she might more easily 
still be persuaded to a logic built on false 
foundations. Add to these her ardent de- 
votion to this man, and her deep and tender 
concern lest he be unhappy, and Athalie’s 
chances for remaining her own mistress 
were slim enough. 

Something of this Clive seemed to under- 
stand; and the understanding left him very 
serious and silent where he stood in the soft 
glow of the lamp with this young girl in his 
arms and her warm, sweet head on his 
breast. 

He said, after a long silence: 

“You are right, Athalie. It is better, 
safer, not to respond to me. I’m just in love 
with you and I want to marry you—that’s 
all. I shall not be unhappy about it. I am 
not, now. If I marry you, you'll fall in love, 
too, in your own way. That will be as it 
should be. I could desire no more than that. 
I do desire nothing more.” 

He looked down at her, smiled, releasing 
her gently. But she clung to him for a 
moment. 

‘“You are so wonderful, Clive—so dear! 
I do love you! I will marry you if I can. 
I want to make up everything to you—the 
lonely years, your deep unhappiness— 
even,” she added shyly, “your little disap- 
pointment in me.” 

“You don’t understand, Athalie. 
not disappointed——” 

“T do understand! 


I am 


And I am thinking 
of what will happen if you fail to free your- 
self. Because I don’t purpose to leave you 
to grow old all alone. I shall live with you 


when you're old, whatever people may 
think. I tell you, Clive, I’m the same child, 
the same girl that you once knew, only 
grown into a woman. I know right from 
wrong. I had rather not do wrong. But 
if I’ve got to—I won’t whimper. And I'll 
do it thoroughly!” 

“You won’t do it at all,” he said, smiling 
at her threat to the little tin gods. 

“T don’t know. If they won’t give you 
your freedom, and if——” 

“Nonsense, Athalie,”’ he said, laughing, 
coolly master of himself once more. ‘We 
mustn’t be unwholesomely romantic, you 
and I. Vll marry you if I can; if I can’t, 
God help us, that’s all!” 

But she had become very grave. 

“God help us,”’ she repeated slowly, “ be- 
cause I believe that, rightly or wrongly, I 
shall one day belong to you!” 

He said, 

“Tt can be only in one way—theright way.” 

Perhaps he had awakened too late to a 
realization of his power over her, for the girl 
made no response, no longer even looked at 
him. 

“Only one way,” he repeated uneasily, 
“the right way, Athalie.” 

But into her dark-blue eyes had come a 
vague and brooding beauty which he had 
never seen before. In it was tenderness, 
and a new wisdom, alas! and a faint and 
shadowy something, profound, starlike, in- 
scrutable. 

‘As for love,” he said, forcing a lighter 
tone, “there are fifty-seven different varie- 
ties, Athalie, and only one is poisonous— 
unless taken with the other fifty-six, and 
in small doses.” 

She smiled faintly and walked to the win- 
dow. Rain beat there in the darkness, spat- 
tering the little iron balcony. Below, the 
bleared lights of the city stretched away to 
the sky-line. He followed and slipped his 
arm through hers; and she bent her wrist, 
interlacing her slim fingers with his. 

“You know,” he said, “that when I often 
speak with apparent authority, I am wrong. 
In the final analysis, you are the real leader, 
Athalie. Your instincts are the right ones, 
your convictions honest, your conclusions 
just. Mine are too often confused with 
selfishness and indecision. For mine is an 
irresolute character—or it was. I’m trying 
to make it firmer.” ; 

She pressed his hand lightly, her eyes still 
fixed on the light-smeared darkness. 
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He went on more gravely: 

“Candor and the intuition born of com- 
mon sense—that is where you are so admir- 
able, dear. Add to that the tenderest heart 
that ever beat, and a proud ignorance of the 
lesser, baser emotions—and, who am I to 
interfere, to come into the sweet order of 
your life with demands that confuse you, 
with complaints against the very destiny 
I brought upon us both, with the clamor of 
a selfish and ignoble philosophy which your 
every instinct rejects, and which your heart 
entertains only because it 7s your heart, 
and its heavenly sympathy has never failed 
me yet? Oh, Athalie, Athalie, it would be 
a shameful day for me and a bitter day for 
you if my selfishness and irresolution ever 
swerved you! What have I lost—if I have 
indeed lost it—is lost irrevocably. And 
I’ve got to learn to face it.” 

She said, still gazing absently into the 
darkness, 

“Yes; but I am just beginning to won- 
der what it is that J may have lost—what 
it is that I have never known.” 

“Don’t think of it! Don’t permit any- 
thing I have said or done to trouble you or 
stir you toward such an awakening! I 
don’t want to stand charged with “that. 
You are tranquil now—— 

“I—was.” 

“You are, still!’’ he said, in quick concern. 
“Listen, Athalie: The majority of men lose 
their grip at moments. Men as irresolute 
as I lose it oftener. Don’t waste sympathy 
on me; it was nothing but a whine born of 
a lesser impulse—born of emotions less 
decent than you could comprehend.” 

“Maybe I am beginning to comprehend.” 

“You shall not! You shall remain as you 
are! Dear, don’t you realize that I can’t 
steady myself unless I can look up to you? 
You've raised yourself to where you stand; 
you’ve made your own pedestal. Look 
down at me from it; don’t ever step down; 
don’t ever condescend; don’t ever let me 
think you mortal. You are not—now. 
Don’t ever lie—even if we marry.” 

She turned, smiling too wisely yet ador- 
ably. 

‘What endless romance there is in that 
boy’s heart of yours! There always was— 
when you came running back to me where 
I stood alone by the closed door; when you 
found me living as all women w ho work live, 
and made a beautiful home for me and gave 
me more than I wished to take, asking noth- 


ing of me in return. Oh, Clive, you were 
chivalrous and romantic, too, when you 
listened to your mother’s wishes and gave 
me up! I understand it so much better now. 
I know how it was—with your father dead 
and your beautiful mother, broken, deso- 
late, confiding to your keeping all her hope 
and pride and future happiness—all the 
traditions of the family, and its dignity and 
honor. In the light of a clearer knowledge, 
do you suppose I blame you now? Do you 
suppose I blame you for anything—for your 
long and broken-hearted and bitter silence, 
for the quick resurgence of your affection 
for me, for your love—oh, Clive!—for your 
passion? Do you suppose I think less of 
you because you love me—care for me in 
the many and inexplicable ways that a man 
cares for a woman—because you want me 
as a man wants the woman he loves, as his 
wife if it may be so, as his own, anyhow?” 

She let her eyes rest on him in a new and 
fearless comprehension, tender, curious, 

sad by turns. 

“Tt is the romance of passion in you that 
has been fighting to awaken the sleeping 
princess of a legend,” she said, with a slight 
smile. “It is the same illogical, impulsive 
romance that draws back just as her closed 
lids tremble, fearing to awaken her to the 
sorrows and temptations of a world which, 
after all, God made for us to wake in.” 

“Athalie, [am a scoundrel if I have—— 

“Oh, Clive,” she laughed, mocking the 
solemn measure of her own words, ‘‘ador- 
able boy of impulse and romance, never to 
outgrow its magic armor, destined always 
to be ruled by dreams through the sweetest 
and most generous of hearts, you need not 
fear for me! I am already awake—at least 
I am sufficiently aroused to understand you 
—and something, too, of my own self which 
I have never hitherto understood.” 

For a second, lightly, she rested her 
warm, fresh cheek against his. When it 
was burning, she disengaged her: fingers 
from his and leaned aside against the rain- 
swept window. 

“You see,” she said calmly, but with 
heightened color, “I am very human, after 
all. But it is still my mind that rules, not 
my emotions.” She turned to him in her 
old sweetly humorous and mocking man- 
ner. “That is all the romance of which I 
am capable, Clive—if there be any real 
romance in a very clear mind. For it is my 
intellect that must lead me to salvation or 
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to destruction. If I am to come crashing 
down at your feet, I shall have already 
planned the fall. If I am to be destroyed, 
it will not be by any accident of romantic 
emotion, of unconsidered impulse, or sudden 
blindness of passion; it will be because my 
intelligence coolly courted destruction, and 
accepted every chance, every hazard.” 

So spoke Athalie, smiling, in the full con- 
fidence and pride of her superb youth, cer- 
tain of the mind’s autocracy over matter, 
lightly defying within herself the latent 
tempest, of which she as yet divined no 
more than the first exquisitely disturbing 
breeze—deriding, too, the as yet unloosened 
bolts of the old gods themselves, the white 
lightning of desire. 

“Come,” she said half mockingly, half 
seriously, passing her arm through Clive’s; 
“we are quite safe together in this safe and 
sane old world—unless .J choose—other- 
wise.” She turned and touched her lips 
lightly to his hair. “So you may safely be- 
have as irrationally, irresponsibly, and ro- 
mantically as you choose—as long as I now 
am wide awake.” 

And then, for the first time, he realized 
his utter responsibility to this girl who so 
gaily and audaciously relieved him of it. 
And he understood how pitifully unarmed 
she really stood, and how imminent the ne- 
cessity for him to forge for himself the armor 
of character, and to wear it eternally, for 
his safety as well as hers. 

“Good night, dear,” he said. 

In her new and magnificent self-confi- 
dence, she turned and put both arms around 
his neck, drawing his lips against hers. 
But after he had gone, she leaned against 
the closed door, less confident, her heart 
beating too fast and hard to justify entirely 
this new enfranchisement of the body, or her 
overwhelming faith in its wise and trusted 
guardian, the mind. 

And he went soberly on his way through 
the rain to his hotel, troubled but deter- 
mined upon his new rdéle as his own soul’s 
armorer. All that was in him of romance 
and of chivalry was responding passionately 
to the girl’s unconscious revelation of her 
new need. For now he realized that her 
boasted armor was of gauze; he could see 
her naked heart beating behind it; he be- 
held, through the shield she lifted on high to 
protect them both, the moon shining with 
its false, reflected light. 

Never did Athalie stand in such dire need 


of the armor she supposed that she was 
wearing. 

And he must put on his own rapidly, and 
rivet it fast—the inflexible mail of char- 
acter which alone can shield such souls as 
his—and hers. 


When he came into his own room, a thick 
letter from his wife lay on the table. Before 
he broke the seal, he laid aside his wet gar- 
ments, being in no haste to read any more of 
the now incessant reproaches and complaints 
with which Winifred had recently deluged 
him. 

Finally, when he was ready, he cut the 
envelop and seated himself beside the lamp. 
She wrote from the house in Kent: 


It was a very different matter when you were 
traveling about and I could say that you were off 
on another exploring expedition. But your return 
from South America was mentioned in the London 
papers; and the fact that you are now not only in 
New York but that you have also gone into business 
there is known and is the subject of comment. 

I shall be, as usual, perfectly frank with you. I 
do not care whether you are here or not; in fact, I 
infinitely prefer your absence to your presence. 
But your engaging in business in New York is a very 
different. matter, and creates a different situation 
for me. 

You like to travel. Why don’t you do it? I 
don’t care to be the subject of gossip, and I shall 
be—am, no doubt, already—because you are making 
the situation too plain and too public. 

It’s well enough for one’s friends to surmise the 
condition of affairs; no unpleasantness for’ me re- 
sults. But let it once become newspaper gossip, 
and my situation among people I most earnestly 
desire to cultivate would become instantly precari- 
ous and perhaps impossible. 

It is not necessary for me to inform you what is 
the very insecure status of an American woman 
here, particularly in view of the court’s well-known 
state of mind concerning marital irregularities. 

The king’s views coincide with the queen’s. And 
the queen’s are perfectly well known. 

If you continue your exploring expeditions, which 
you evidently like to engage in, and if you report 
here at intervals for the sake of appearances, I can 
get on very well and very comfortably. But if you 
settle in New York and engage in business there, 
and continue to remain away from this country 
where you are popularly supposed to maintain resi- 
dences in town and country, I shall certainly begin 
to experience very disagreeably the consequences 
of your selfish conduct. 

Your reply to my last letter has thoroughly in- 
censed me. You always have been selfish. From 
the time I had the misfortune to marry you, I had 
to suffer from your selfish, self-centered, demonstra- 
tive, and rather common character—until you 
finally learned that demonstration is offensive to 
decent breeding, and that, although I happened to 
be married to you, I intended to keep to my own 
notions of delicacy, reserve, privacy, and self- 
respect. 
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Of course you thought it a sufficient reason for 
us to have children merely because you once thought 
you wanted them; and I shall not forget what was 
your brutal attitude toward me when I told you 
very plainly that I refused to be saddled with the 
nasty, grubby little brats. Evidently you are in- 
capable of understanding any woman who is not 
half animal. 

I did not desire children, and that ought to have 
been sufficient for you. I am not demonstrative 
toward anybody; I leave that custom to my serv- 
ants. And is it any crime if the things that interest 
and appeal to you do not happen to attract me? 

And I'll tell you, now, that your subjects of con- 
versation always bored me. I make no pretenses; 
I frankly do not care for what you so smugly desig- 
nate as ‘‘the things of the mind” and “things worth 
while.”” I am no hypocrite. I like well-bred, well- 
dressed people; I like what they do and say and 
think. Their characters may be negative, as you 
say, but their poise and freedom from demonstration 
are most agreeable to me. 

You politely designated them as fools, and what 
they said you characterized as piffle. You had the 
exceedingly bad taste to sneer at various members of 
an ancient and established aristocracy—people 
who, by inheritance from generations of social 
authority, require no toleration from such a man 
as you. 

These are the people who are my friends, among 
whom I enjoy an established position. This posi- 
tion you now threaten by coolly going into business 
in New York. In other and uglier words, you ad- 
vertise to the world that you have abandoned your 
home and wife. 

Of course I cannot help it if you insist on doing 
this common and disgraceful thing. And I suppose, 
considering the reigning family’s attitude toward 
divorce, that you believe me to be at your mercy. 

Permit me to inform you that I am not. If, ina 
certain set wherein I now have the entrée, divorce 
is not tolerated—at any rate, where the divorced 
wife of an American would not be received—never- 
theless there are other sets as desirable, perhaps even 
more desirable, and which enjoy a prestige as 
weighty. 

And I'll tell you now that, in case you persist in 
affronting me by remaining in business in New 
York, I shall be forced to procure a separation— 
possibly a divorce. And I shall not suffer for it 
socially, as no doubt you think I will. 

There is only one reason why I have not done so 
already: disinclination to be disturbed in a social 
milieu which suits me. It’s merely the inconveni- 
ence of a transfer to another equally agreeable set. 

But if your selfish conduct forces me to make the 
change, don’t doubt for one minute, my friend, that 
I’m entirely capable and able to accomplish it with- 
out any detriment or anything worse than some 
slight inconvenience to myself. 

Whether it be a separation or a divorce, I have not 
yet made up my mind. There is only one reason 
why I should hesitate, and that is the thought that 
possibly you might be glad of your freedom. If I 
was sure of that, I’d punish you by asking for a 
separation. But I do not suppose it really matters 
to you. I think I know you well enough to know 
that you have no desire to marry again. And as 
for the young woman in whose company you made 
yourself notorious before we were engaged—well, I 
think you would hesitate to offer her marriage, or 


even, perhaps, the not unprecedented privilege of 
being your chére amte. 

I do you the honor of believing you too fastidious 
to select a public fortune-teller for your mistress, 
or to parade a cheap trance medium as a specimen 
of your personal taste in pulchritude. 

Meanwhile, your attitude in domestic matters 
continues to annoy me. Be good enough to let me 
know definitely what you purpose to do, so that I 
may take proper measures to protect myself— 
because I have always been obliged to protect my- 
self from you and your vulgar notions ever since 
my mother and yours made a fool of me. 

WINIFRED STUART BAILEY. 


With his care-worn eyes still fixed on the 
written pages, he rested his elbow on the 
table and dropped his head on his hand 
heavily. Rain swept the windows; the wind 
also was rising; his room seemed to be fuil 
of sounds—even the clock, which had a sub- 
dued tick and a most discreet manner of 
announcing the passing of time, seemed 
noisy to him. 

““God, what a mess I’ve made of life!”’ 
he said aloud. 

For a moment, a swift anger burned , 
fiercely against the woman who had writ- 
ten him; then the flame of it blew against 
himself, scorching him with the wrath of 
self-contempt. 


“Hell,” he said, between his teeth, “it 
isn’t the fault of that little girl across the 


ocean! It’s my fault, mine, and the fault 
of nobody else!” 

Indecision, the weakness of a heart easily 
appealed to, the irresolution of a man who 
was not man enough to guard and maintain 
his own freedom of action and the right to 
live his own life—these had encompassed 
the wrecking of him. 

It seemed that he was at least man 
enough to admit it, generous enough to con- 
cede it, even if, perhaps, it was not altogether 
true. But never once had he permitted 
himself, even for a second, to censure the 
part played by his mother in the catas- 
trophe. That he had been persuaded, 
swerved, overridden, dominated was his own 
fault. 

The boy had been appealed ‘to subtly, 
cleverly, on his most vulnerable side; lhe 
had been bothered and badgered and beset. 
Two women, clever and hard as nails, had 
made up their minds to the marriage; the 
third remained passive, indifferent, but 
acquiescent. Wiser, firmer, and more ex- 
perienced men than Clive had surrendered 
earlier. Only the memory of Athalie held 
him at all—some vague, indefinite hope 
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may have remained that somehow, some- 
where, sometime, either the world’s atti- 
tude might change or he might develop the 
courage to ignore it and to seek his happi- 
ness where it lay and let the world howl. 
That is probably all that held him at all. 
And, after a while, the constant pressure 
snapped that thread. This was the result. 


He lifted his head and stared, heavy- 
eyed, at his wife’s letter. Then, dropping 
the sheets to the floor, he turned and laid 
both arms upon the table and buried his 
face in them. 

Toward morning, his servant discovered 
him there, asleep. 


XXII 


TuE following day, Clive replied to his 
wife by cable: 


As it seems to make no unpleasant difference to 
you, I have concluded to remain in New York. 
Please take whatever steps you may find most 
convenient and agreeable for yourself. 


And, following this, he wrote her: 


I am inexpressibly sorry to cause you any new 
annoyance andto arouse once more your just impa- 
tience and resentment. But I see no use in a recapit- 
ulation of my shortcomings and of your own many 
disappointments in the man you married. 

Please remember that I have always assumed all 
blame for our marriage, and that I shall always 
charge myself with it. I have no reply to make to 
your reproaches, no defense; I was not in love with 
you when I married you—which is as serious an of- 
fense as any man can perpetrate toward any woman. 
And I do not now blame you for a very natural 
refusal to tolerate anything approaching the sym- 
pathy. and intimacy that ought to exist between 
husband and wife. 

I did entertain a hazy idea that affection and per- 
haps love might be ultimately possible, even under 
the circumstances of such a marriage as ours; and 
in a youthful, ignorant, and inexperienced way I 
attempted to bring it about. My notions of our 
mutual obligations were very vague and indefinite. 

Please believe I did not realize how utterly dis- 
tasteful any such ideas were to you, and how deep 
was your personal disinclination for the man you 
married. 

I understand, now, how many mistakes I made 
before I finally rid you of myself and gave you a 
chance to live your life in your own way, unharassed 
by the interference of a young, ignorant, and prob- 
ably aggressive man. 

Your aversion to motherhood was, after all, your 
own affair. Man has no right to demand that of 


woman. I took a very bullying and intolerant atti- 
tude toward you—not, as I now realize, from any 
real conviction on the subject but because I liked 
and wanted children, and also because I was influ- 
enced by the cant of the hour, the fashion being to 


demand of woman, on ethical grounds, quantitative 
reproduction as a marriage offering to the Almighty, 
as though indiscriminate and wholesale addition 
to humanity were an admirable and religious duty! 
Nothing, even in the Old Testament, is more stupid 
than such a doctrine; no child should ever be born 
unwelcome to both parents. 

I am sorry I could not find your circle of friends 
interesting. I sometimes think I might have, had 
you and I been mutually sympathetic. But the sit- 
uation was impossible; our ideas, interests, convic- 
tions, tastes were radically at variance; we had 
absolutely nothing in common to build on. What 
matriage ties could endure the strain of such condi- 
tions? The fault was mine, Winifred; I am sorry 
for you. 

I don’t know much about anything, but, thinking 
as clearly and as impersonally as it is in me to think, 
IT begin to believe that divorce, far from deserving 
the stigma attached to it, is a step forward in civili- 
zation. 

Perhaps it may be only a temporary substitute 
for something better—say for more wholesome and 
more honest social conditions, where the proposition 
for mating and the selection of a mate may lie as 
freely with your sex as with mine. 

Until then, I know of nothing more honest and 
more sensible than to undo the wrong that ignorance 
and inexperience have accomplished. No woman’s 
moral or spiritual salvation is dependent upon her 
wearing the fetters of a marriage abhorred. Such a 
stupid sacrifice is unthinkable to modesty and de- 
cency, and is repulsive to common sense. And any 
god who is supposed to demand that of humanity 
is not the true God but is as grotesque and false as 
any African idol or any deity ever worshiped by 
Puritan or pagan or by any orthodox assassin of free 
minds since the first murder was perpetrated on 
account of creed. 

You are entitled to divorce. I don’t know whether 
I am or not, having done this thing. Nobody likes 
to endure unhappy consequences. I don’t. But it 
was my own doing, and I have no ground for com- 

laint. 
' You, however, have. You ought to be free of me. 
Of course, I’d be very glad to have my freedom. I 
shall not lie about it; but the difference is that you 
deserve yours and I don’t. But I'll be very grateful’ 
if you care to give it to me. 

Don’t write any more bitterly than you can help. 
I don’t believe it really affords you any satisfaction; 
and it depresses me more than you can realize. 
I know only too well what I have been and wherein 
I have failed so miserably. Let me forget it when- 
ever I can, Winifred. And if, for me, there remains 
any chance, any outlook, be generous enough to let 


me try to take it. Your husband, 
C. BAILEY. 

The consequences of this letter did not 
seem to be very fortunate. There came a 
letter from her so bitter and menacing that 
a cleverer man might have read in it enough 
of menace between the lines to forearm him 
with caution at least. But Clive merely read 
it once and destroyed it, and tried to forget it. 


It was not until sometime afterward 
that, gradually, some instinct in him awoke 











suspicion. But for a long while he was not 
perfectly sure that he was being followed. 

However, when he could no longer doubt 
it, and when the lurking figures and faces 
of at least two of the men who dogged him 
everywhere had become sufficiently familiar 
to him, he wrote a short note to his wife 
asking for an explanation. But he got 
none—principally because his wife had 
already sailed. 

The effect of Winifred’s letters on an 
impressionable, sensitive, and self-distrust- 
ful character was never very quickly effaced. 

Whatever was morbid in the man became 
apparent after he had received such letters, 
and took the form of a quiet withdrawal from 
the circles which he affected, until such time 
as mortification and shame had subsided. 

He had written briefly to Athalie, saying 
that business would take him out of town 
for a few weeks. Which it did, as a matter 
of fact, landing him at Spring Pond, Long 
Island, where he completed the purchase of 
the Greensleeve tavern and took title in his 
own name. 

Old Ledlie had died; his only heir ap- 
peared to be glad enough to sell; the title 
was free and clear; the possibilities of the 
place fascinating. 

Clive prowled around the place in two 
minds whether he might venture to call in 
a local builder and have him strip the pro- 
tuberances from the house, which was all 
that was necessary to restore it to its origi- 
nal form, or whether he ought to leave that 
for Athalie to manage. 

But there remained considerable to be 
done. May was in full bud and blossom 
already; and if Athalie was to enjoy the 
place at all that summer, it ought to be 
made livable. So Clive summoned several 
people to his aid with the following quick 
results: A New York general contractor 
took over the entire job, guaranteeing quick 
results or forfeiture. A local nurseryman 
and an emergency gang started in. They 
hedged the entire front with privet for im- 
mediate effect; cleared, relocated, and re- 
stored the ancient flower garden on its quaint, 
original lines; planted its borders thickly 
with old time perennials—peonies, larkspurs, 
hollyhocks, clove-pinks, irises, and lilies; re- 
planted the rose-beds with old-fashioned 
roses; set the wall beds with fruit-trees and 
gay annuals; sodded, trimmed, raked, lev- 
eled, cleaned up, and pruned, until the gar- 
den was a charming and logical thing. 
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Fortunately, the newness was not appar- 
ent, because the old stucco walls remained 
laden with wisteria and honeysuckle, and 
the alley of ancient box trees required 
clipping only. 

In the center of the lawn he built a cir- 
cular pool and piped the water from Spring 
Brook. It fell in a slender jet, icy cold, 
powdering pool, basin, and grass with spray. 

Where half-dead locust and cedar trees 
had to be felled, Clive set tall arbor-vite 
and soft maples. He was an expensive 
young man where Athalie’s pleasure was 
concerned; and, as he worked there in the 
lovely May weather, his interest and enthu- 
siasm grew with every fresh fragrant spade- 
ful of brown earth turned. 

The local building genius repainted the 
aged house after bay window and ginger- 
bread had been stripped from its otherwise 
dignified fagade, replaced broken slates on 
the roof, mended the great fat chimneys, 
matched the traces of pale bluish green that 
remained on the window shutters, filled in 
the sashes with small, square panes, insti- 
tuted modern plumbing, drainage, and elec- 
tric lights—all of which was emergency 
work and not too difficult, as the city im- 
provements had now been extended as far 
as the village a mile to the eastward. But 
it was expensive. 

At first, Clive had decided to leave the 
interior to Athalie, but he finally made up 
his mind to restore the place on its original 
lines with the exception of her mother’s 
room. This room he recognized from her 
frequent description of it; and he locked 
it, pocketed the key, and turned loose his 
men. 

All that they did was to plaster where it 
was needed, recalcimine all walls and ceil- 
ings, scrape, clean, mend, and reenamel the 
ancient woodwork. Trim, casings, wainscot, 
and stairs were restored to their original de- 
sign and finish; dark hard-wood floors re- 
placed the painted boards which had rotted; 
wherever a scrap of early wall-paper re- 
mained, he matched it as closely as possible, 
having an expert from New York to do the 
business, and the fixtures he chose were sim- 
ple and graceful, and reflected the period as 
nearly as electric-light fixtures can simulate 
an era of candlesticks and tallow dips. 

He was tremendously tempted to go 
ahead, so fascinating had the work become 
to him, but he realized that it was not fair 
to Athalie. All that he could reasonably 
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do, he had done; the place was clean and 
fresh and restored to its original condition 
outside and in, except for the modern neces- 
sities of lighting, heating, plumbing, and 
running water in pantry, laundry, kitchen, 
and bathrooms. Two of the latter had re- 
placed two clothes-presses; the ancient 
cellar had been cemented and whitewashed, 
and heavily stocked with furnace and 
kitchen coal and kindling. 

Also there were fire-logs for the three fine 
old-fashioned fireplaces in the house which 
had been disinterred from under bricked-in 
and plastered surfaces, where only the aged 
mantel-shelves and a hole for a stovepipe 
revealed their probable presence. 

The carpets were too ragged and soiled 
to retain, the furniture too awful. But he 
replaced the latter, leaving its disposition 
and the pleasure of choosing new furniture- 
and floor-coverings to Athalie. 

Hers also was to be the pleasure of re- 
stocking the house with linen, of selecting 
upholstery and curtains and the requisites 
for pantry, kitchen, and dining-room. 

Once she told him what she had meant 
to do with the bar. And he took the liberty 
of doing it, turning the place into a charm- 
ing sun-parlor, where, in a stone basin, gold- 
fish swam and a forest of feathery and flow- 
ering semitropical plants spread a fretwork 
of blue shadows over the cool stone floor. 
But he left the big stove as it had been, and 
the rather quaint old chairs with their rush 
bottoms renovated and their lustrous wood 
stained and polished by years of use. 

Every other day he went to Spring Pond 
from his office in New York to watch the prog- 
ress of the work. The contractor was under 
penalty; Clive had not balked at the expense, 
and the work was put through with a rush. 

In the meanwhile, he called on Athalie 
occasionally, pretending always, whenever 
she spoke of it, that negotiations were still 
under way concerning the property in ques- 
tion, and that such transactions required 
patience and time. 

One matter, too, was gradually effaced 
from his mind. The tall man and the short 
man who had been following him so per- 
sistently had utterly disappeared. And no- 
body else seemed to have taken their places. 
Eventually he forgot it altogether. 

Two months was the period agreed upon 
for the completion of Athalie’s house and 
garden, and the first week in July found 
the work done. 


It had promised to be a hot week in the 
city. Athalie, who had been nowhere ex- 
cept for an evening at some suburban res- 
taurant, had begun to feel fagged and list- 
less and in need of a vacation. 

And that morning shé had decided to go 
away for a month to some quiet place in the 
mountains, and she was already consulting 
various folders and advertisements, which she 
had accumulated since early spring, when 
the telephone-bell in her bedroom rang. 

She had never heard Clive’s voice so gay 
over the wire. She told him so; and she 
could hear his quick and rather excited laugh. 

“Are you very busy to-day?” he asked. 

“No; I’m going to close up shop for a 
month, Clive. I’m hot and tired and dying 
for a glimpse of something green. I was 
just looking over a lot of advertisements— 
cottages and hotels. Come up and help me.” 

“T want you to spend the day with me 
in the country. Will you?” 

“T’d love to. Where?” 

“At Spring Pond.” 

“Clive! Do you really want to go there?” 

“Yes; as your guest.” 

“What?” 

“Tf you will invite me. Will you?” 

“What do you mean? Have you bought 
the place for me?”’ 

“T have the deed in my pocket, all ready 
to be transferred to you.” 

“Youdarling! Clive, lamsoexcited——” 

“So am I. Shall I come for you in my, 
brand-new car? I’ve invested in an inex- 
pensive Stinger runabout. May I drive you 
down? It won’t take much longer than by 
train. And it will cool us off.” 

“Come as soon as you can get here!” 
she cried, delighted. ‘This is going to be 
the happiest day of my entire life!”’ 


And so it came about that Athalie, in her 
pretty new gown and hat of lilac lingerie, 
followed by a maid bearing three suitcases, 
hat-box, toilet-satchel, and automobile coat, 
emerged from the main entrance of the 
building where Clive sat waiting in a smart 
Stinger runabout. When he saw her, he 
sprang out and came forward, hat in hand. 

“You darling,” she said, in a low, happy 
voice; ““you’ve made me happier than I ever 
dreamed of being! I don’t know what to say 
to you. I simply don’t know how to thank 
you for doing this wonderful thing for me.” 

He, too, was happier than he had ever 
been in all his life; and so much in love that 
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he found nothing to say tor a moment save 
the few trite phrases in which a man in love 
says many commonplaces, all of which only 
mean, “I love you.” Doubtless she under- 
stood the complicated code, for she laughed 
and blushed a trifle and looked around at 
her maid laden with luggage. 

“Where can we put these, Clive?” she 
asked. 

“What on earth is all that luggage?”’ he 
asked, surprised. ; 

“T’m going to remain a few days,” she 
explained; “‘so I’ve brought a few things.” 

“But do you imagine there is anything 
to eat or anywhere to lay your head in that 
tumble-down old house?”’ he demanded, 
secretly enchanted with her rash enthu- 
siasm. 

“T purpose to camp. I can buy milk, 
crackers, and sardines at Spring Pond vil- 
lage; also sufficient bathroom- and _ bed- 
linen. That is all I require to be perfectly 
comfortable.” 

There was no rumble on the Stinger, only 
a baggage-rack and boot. Here he secured, 
covered, and strapped Athalie’s impedi- 
menta; the maid slipped on her traveling- 
coat; she sprang lightly into the seat, and 
Clive went around and climbed in beside 
her, taking the wheel. 

The journey down-town and across the 
Queensboro Bridge was the usual uncom- 
fortable and exasperating progress familiar 
to all who pilot cars to Long Island. Brook- 
lyn was negotiated prayerfully; they swung 
into the great turnpike, through the ugliest 
suburbs this humiliated world ever endured, 
on through the shabby, filthy, sordid envi- 
ronment of the gigantic borough, past ig- 
noble villages, desolate wastes, networks 
of railway tracks where grade-crossings 
menaced them, and on along the purlieus 
of suburban deserts until the flat, green 
Long Island country spread away on either 
side, dotted with woods and greenhouses 
and quaint farmhouses and old-time spires. 

“Tt is pretty when you get here,”’ he said, 
“but it’s like climbing over a mile of garbage 
to get out of one’s front door. No European 
city would endure being isolated by such 
a desert of squalor and abominable deso- 
lation.” 

But Athalie merely smiled. She had been 
far too excited to notice the familiar ugli- 
ness and filth of the dirty city’s soiled and 
ragged outskirts. 

And now the car sped on amid the flat, 
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endless acres of cultivated land, and already 
her dainty nose was sniffing familiar but 
half-forgotten odors—the faintest hint of 
ocean, the sun-warmed scent of freshly cut 
salt hay, perfumes from woodlands in 
heavy foliage, and the more homely smell 
from barnyard and compost heap, from the 
sunny, dusty village streets through which 
they rolled, from village lanes heavy with 
honeysuckle. 

“TI seem to be speeding back toward my 
childhood,” she said. ‘Every breath of this 
air, every breeze, every odor is making it 
more real to me. I wonder whatever be- 
came of my ragged red hood and cloak. I 
can’t remember.” 

“T’d like to have them,” he said. “I’d 
fold them and lay them away for r 

He checked himself, sobered, suddenly 
and painfully aware that the magic of the 
moment had opened for him an unreal vista 
where, in the false dawn, the phantom of 
Hope stood smiling. Her happy smile had 
altered, too, and her gloved hand stole out 
and rested on his own for a moment, in 
silence. Neither said anything for a while, 
and yet the sky was so blue, the wind so soft 
and aromatic, and the sun’s splendor was 
turning the very earth to powdered gold. 
And. maybe the gods would yet be kind. 
Maybe, one day, others, with Athalie’s hair 
and eyes, might smooth the faded scarlet 
hood and cloak with softly inquiring fingers. 

He spoke almost harshly, from his brief 
dream, 

“There is the bay!” 

But she had turned to look back at the 
quiet little cemetery already behind them, 
and a moment or two passed before she lifted 
her eyes and looked out across the familiar 
stretch of water. Azure and silver, it glim- 
mered there in the sun. Red-shouldered 
blackbirds hovered, fluttered, dropped 
back into the tall reeds; meadow-larks 
whistled sweetly, persistently; a slow 
mouse-hawk sailed low over the fields, his 
broad wings tipped up like a Japanese kite, 
the silver full moon flashing on his back as 
he swerved. 

And then the old tavern came into sight 
behind its new hedge of privet. 

Athalie caught sight of it—of the tall 
hedge, the new posts of stone through which 
a private road now curved into the grounds 
and around a circle before the porch. She 
saw the new stone wall enclosing it ablaze 
with nasturtiums, the brilliant loveliness of 
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the old and long-neglected garden beyond, 
saw the ancient house in all its quaint and 
charming simplicity bereft of bow window, 
spindle, and gingerbread fretwork, saw the 
white front of it, the green shutters, the 
big, thick chimneys, the sunlight sparkling 
on small square panes, and on the glass of 
the sun-parlor. 

The girl was trembling when he stopped 
the car at the front door, sprang out, and 
aided her to descend. 

A man in overalls came up diffidently, 
and touched his broad straw hat. To 
him Clive gave a low-voiced order or 
two, then stepped forward to where the girl 
was standing. 

“It is too beautiful—” she began; but 
her voice failed, and he saw the sensitive 
lips tremulous in their silence and the eyes 
brilliant with the menace of tears. 

He drew her arm through his and they 
went in, moving slowly and in silence from 
room to room. Only the almost convulsive 
pressure of her arm on his told him of a hap- 
piness too deep for expression. 

On the landing above, he offered her the 
key to her mother’s room. 

“Nothing is changed there,” he said, 
and, fitting the key, unlocked the door and 
turned away. j 

But the girl caught his hand in hers and 
drew him with her into the faded, shabby 
room where her mother’s chair stood in its 
accustomed place, and the faded hassock 
lay beside it. 

“Sit here,” she said. And when he was 
seated, she dropped on the hassock at his 
feet and laid her cheek on his knees. 

The room was very still and sunny; her 
lover remained silent and unstirring, and 
the girl’s eyes wandered from carpet to 
ceiling and from wall to wall, resting on 
familiar objects, then, passing dreamily, 
remained fixed on space—sweet, brooding 
eyes, dim with the deepest emotion she 
had ever known. 
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A new, profound, and thrilling peace pos- 
sessed her—a heavenly sense of tranquillity 
and security, as though, somehow, all prob- 
lems had been solved for her and for him. 

Presently, in a low, hushed, happy voice, 
she began to speak about her mother. Lit- 
tle unimportant, unconnected incidents 
came to her mind—brief moments, episodes 
as ephemeral as they had been insignificant. 

Sitting on the faded hassock at his feet, 
she lifted her head and rested both arms 
across his knees. 

“Tt is all so perfect now,” she said; “you 
here in mother’s room and I at your feet, and 
the sunny world waiting for us outside. How 
mellow is this light! Always in the semidusk 
of this house there seemed to me to linger 
a golden tint—even on dark days, even at 
night—as though somewhere a ray of 
sum had been lost and had not entirely 
faded out.” 

“Tt came from your own heart, Athalie— 
that wonderful and golden heart of yours, 
where light and warmth can never die! 
Dear, are you contented with what I have 
ventured to do?” 

She looked silently into his eyes, then, 
with a little sigh, dropped her head on his 
knees again. 

Far away, somewhere in the depths of the 
house, somebody was moving. And pres- 
ently she asked him who it was. 

“Connor, the man of all work. I sent 
him to Spring Pond village to buy bed-linen 
and bath-towels. I ventured to install a 
brass bed or two in case you had thought of 
coming here with your maid. You see,” 
he added, smiling, ‘‘it was fortunate that 
I did.” 

“You are the most wonderful man in the 
world, Clive!”’ she murmured, her eyes fixed 
dreamily on his face. “Always you have 
been making life delightful for me, smooth- 
ing my path, helping me where the road is 
rough.”” She sighed. ‘Clive, you are very 
wonderful to me!” 


The next instalment of Athalie will appear in the July issue. 


George Ade’s next Fable in Slang, 
which tells What the Best People are Not Doing, will appear in 


July Cosmopolitan. 
Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 
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“Not on rose day! beamed Wallingford, and, with great joy, he accepted introductions to 
0 Clarence Toppy and to Wilbur Willie (Precious Moments) 





Precious Moments 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich Quick Wallingford 


It is no wonder that Big Jim Wallingford pales before the scheme the ingenious Blackie 
Daw here lays before him. As usual, the idea is Blackie’s, and it is left to J. Rufus to find 


the ways and means of carrying it out. 


He has never been up against quite such a proposi- 


tion before, but if you will recall the lost million in the soap catastrophe, you will realize the 


financier’s willingness to enter paths which, in more prosperous times, he would pass by. 


And 


this reminds us to state that Mr. Chester has been collecting material along some novel lines 
for this series, which is going to give a new turn to your enjoyment of these inimitable stories. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of *‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 


“The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


N the clear center-space of the café, 
seventeen couples were executing the 
marvelous feat of introducing im- 
promptu variations into ‘the one-step 

without stepping on adjoining feet. 

‘“‘Where do all the sad-eyed cuties come 
from?” inquired Blackie, who was one of 
the most interested spectators at the ring- 
side tables. 

“These skinny little broilers?” returned 
Violet Bonnie. ‘‘ You’re getting some passé, 
Blackie, when you can’t recognize a front- 
row right after the show. They’re the 
merry-merry from to-night’s revival of 
‘The Pink Canary.’ Hello, Hazel!” And 
she nodded brightly to one of the innocent- 
eyed “‘broilers,’”’ who dipped by at that 
moment. 

“You do me wrong,’’ protested Blackie. 
“T don’t mean the pigeons.”’ And his eyes 
followed, in wonder, the thin-stomached 
young man who was dancing with Hazel. 
‘“[T mean the solemn little sports who are 
footing the bills. It’s a new tribe to me.” 

“Broadway ’s always different,” puzzled 
Violet Bonnie. ‘ You leave it for a week- 
end party, and when you come back you 
have to have a guide.” 

The music stopped, and Hazel, with two 
other girls, flocked over to greet the plump 
ex-star of “The Pink Canary.” 

“Well, it’s a hit, girls,’ declared Violet 
Bonnie, with a heartiness in which there 
was a trace of envy. “Blackie, you 
wouldn’t believe Maudie has a daughter 
sixteen years old.” 


“T make her do her hair straight and call 
me ‘sister,’”’ laughed Maudie, who was yel- 
low-haired and wore a red hat, coat, and 
slippers, and a yellow dress. 

“Tt was a joy to see you,” declared 
Blackie, shaking hands cordially with the 
girls. ‘We watched you three of Violet’s 
original company all night, and you’ve got 
this new bunch nailed to the floor. What’s 
the matter with their pep?” + * 

“They got brains,” explained Genevieve, 
who was red-haired, and wore red and apple- 
green. “Say, Vi, come over and meet the 
flat-faced brunette that’s strangling your 
old part.” 

“T haven’t a hatpin with me,” objected 
Violet Bonnie, with a glance of curiosity 
at the new star. 

“Where did you get the Sandows?” 
inquired Blackie, still puzzling over the 
new generation. 

“They’re a scream!”’ snickered the slen- 
der, black-haired Hazel, who was in red and 
blue. ‘They’re lopsided with money, all 
right, but they don’t know how to spend it.” 

“Come over and join the party,” insisted 
Maudie. “You'll have the time of your 
life. The flat-faced brunette has a bug for 
highbrow, and all this season’s chickens are 
dippy over it.” 

“T don’t like to intrude,”’ hesitated Violet 
Bonnie. “Who’s the party on?” 

“Flat-face; but of course the Gardenia 
Club signs the checks, just like they used 
to do. Come on in. The bigger the 
party, the easier you can see it.” 
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Violet Bonnie rose, laughing, and brought 
her tall, thin, black-mustached husband 
with her. 

It was a wonderful lesson in graciousness 
to see the new star of “The Pink Canary” 
and the ex-star compliment each other, but 
after it was done, they settled into their 
normal habits. They inspected each other 
from slippers to aigrettes, and laid up mutual 
catalogues of flaws, and then the culture- 
conversation began. 

Poor Violet Bonnie Daw! She didn’t 
know. First, she floundered, and then she 
flopped. Her nose grew red with vexation, 
as first one and then another of the new 
race of chorus ladies came back from their 
sober duties on the dance-floor and joined 
in the cultivation of intellect. She felt 
herself distinctly out of the running, and was 
just on the point of fleeing for her life when 
she heard the astonishingly changed voice 
of her husband. 

“Thought-transference,’’ mused Blackie, 
in a lisping drawl; “it is at least a step 
toward the cultivation of the finer senses.” 

Violet Bonnie felt her nose flaming. She 
could have shaken Blackie as she noticed 
the flat-faced brunette turn to him with 
sudden interest. 

“We are so crude, as a nation,” went on 
Blackie’s absurd drawl, and he daintly 
smoothed the tips of his pointed mustache. 
“Take the matter of perfumes, as an il- 
Justration. Mrs. Daw’’—and he bowed pro- 
foundly to the astounded Violet Bonnie— 
‘“‘has been utterly unable to secure a stand- 
ard perfume delicate enough to please her 
taste.” He glanced about him with calm 
ease. There were six young ladies and six 
young men around the long table just now. 
The girls were more intellectual than ever, 
though their eyes strayed to the dancers 
and their feet kept unconscious time to the 
music. The young men sat stolidly in their 
usual condition of semitrance. Blackie 
turned away from Violet Bonnie’s bewil- 
dered expression to keep himself from laugh- 
ing. “There is no soul in the standard 
perfumes.” 

“Has she tried Ducelle’s?” inquired the 
sympathetic voice of a girl with big gray 
eyes. “His ‘Brise Douce’ is most delicious.” 

“No,” snapped Violet Bonnie, and she 
felt her hair bristle as Blackie stepped 
lightly on her slippers. 

“Even at the risk of discourtesy,” stated 
Blackie, “I am compelled to say that 


even Ducelle’s fabrications lack that spir- 
ituelle ethereality one would wish in a 
scent.” And he almost slapped himself 
on the knee, he was so proud of himself. 
If Jim Wallingford could only hear him 
now! “Icannot tell you how much distress 
Mrs. Daw suffered from the brutal crudity 
of perfumes until she had one composed 
to suit her own longings.” 

There was an instant sensation, and as 
Violet Bonnie saw the eyes of Blackie 
roving to her opera-bag, the light began to 
dawn on her. She breathed a sigh of relief. 
Blackie was a grand little sport of a husband, 
after all—right there with the quick stuff 
to help her out! 

“Really’—and the flat-faced brunette 
turned to Violet Bonnie with a new respect 
—‘‘a perfume especially composed for 
you?” 

“Vivid!” exclaimed a highly marcelled 
girl, bending eagerly forward. ‘“‘Of course, 
you’ve named it, Mrs. Daw?” 

“The composer calls it ‘Precious Mo- 
ments,’”’ hastily interposed Blackie, and he 
reached toward the opera-bag. ‘‘ Wouldan 
unusual perfume offend anyone here?” 

““We’d be charmed, I’m sure.” The new 
star—she had already caught herself and 
had repressed her enthusiasm. 

“Pardon me!” Blackie took from Violet 
Bonnie’s plump hand a little leather case 
containing a tiny jeweled bottle, to which an 
infinitesimal bulb was attached—her latest 
prize from Paris. Blackie held the bottle 
over the center of the table and pressed the 
little bulb three times. 

“Delicious!” murmured a girl with the 
hair pasted all around her forehead. 

“Entrancing!” The highly marcelled girl. 

“Exquisite!’’ murmured the girl with the 
big gray eyes. ‘‘You’ve made us all quite 
envious, Mrs. Daw.” 

“Tsay!”’ Charlie Perkins, a plump-faced 
youth whose mouth stood roundly open, 
as if he had a third, round, blank eye down 
there. Just now the dawn of intelligence 
was on him, and he seemed almost ani- 
mated. ‘That must be expensive!” 

He had discovered this virtue all by him- 
self, and the ladies were instantly excited. 

“Oh, very!” stated Blackie, suppressing 
the gleam in his eye. “Mr. Wallingford 
is a most exclusive artist.”” And, at his side, 
Blackie heard Violet Bonnie strangling. 
“He is full of spirituality. He studies 
your eyes, your nature, your subliminal self, 
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as it were; then he composes a fragrance 
which precisely fits your ethereal aura.’ 
Upon this, Blackie sank languidly back 
in his chair, with the proud feeling that he 
had ‘ ‘killed ’ em dead.” <A perfume made 
exactly to fit one’s own ethereal aura! 
That was the last gasp in individuality. 

“T say, girls!” Charlie Perkins again. 
He had a wonderful intelligence. “How 
would you like to——” 

A chorus of eager voices drowned the 
finish of that sentence. There was a new 
cult in the chorus of “The Pink Canary.” 


II 


BLACKIE Daw walked solemnly into the 
quiet suite of offices which he and big Jim 
Wallingford maintained, and turned him- 
self about for inspection—Oxford-gray 
cutaway suit, white vest, lemon-colored 
gloves, lemon-colored spats, little snake- 
wood cane, Gardenia in his buttonhole. 

“Pipe the wisteria cravat!” marveled 
Wallingford. “What is it—a tea or a mil- 
linery opening?” 

“Coin,” stated Blackie briskly, dropping 
his hat, gloves, and cane upon the desk. He 
drew up a chair with a vigorous jerk. 

“Violet Bonnie’s dignity was handed a 
jolt last night, and she says we’re to go as 
far as we like.” He grinned cheerfully. 
“T’m to have an afternoon with the fellows, 
as you see, and these unbaked Willies have 
so much money that it amounts to a painful 
waste.” 

Big Jim Wallingford meaitetaley became 
thoughtful. 

“There’s something about the mere 
mention of money which has a sobering 


influence on me,” he commented. ‘Have 
you anything framed?” 
“You,” chuckled Blackie. ‘Oh, you'll 


like this, Jim! Get me? Lamp me all 
over! Well, I’m a modest, shrinking violet 
to what you'll be in this play. You are 
the composer of fragrances to fit indiv idual 
ethereal aure.’ 

“You fool!” snickered Wallingford, sur- 
veying his partner with a return of his per- 
petual wonder at the restless Blackie’s 
variable ideas of amusement. “What are 
you trying to say?” 

“Tl say it over a few times for you, Jim,” 
offered Blackie kindly. ‘You'll have to 
get used to it, because life is full of culture. 
You’re to be a perfume artist.” 


“T believe you’re on the level,” puzzled 
Wallingford. “How do you expect to get 
any money out of that?” 

“‘That’s none of my business,” 
Blackie airily, and twirled his cane. 
do I have a partner with brains?” 


responded 
“Why 


III 


THE great perfumer, J. Rufus Walling- 
ford, sat ponderously at a table spread with 
a dark-purple cover, his chin sunk on his 
collar, sniffing at a single violet, when 
Blackie Daw entered with Charlie Perkins 
and three cultured “Pink Canary” mem- 
bers. Others had wanted to come, but 
Blackie Daw, with alarm in his eyes, vetoed 
that suggestion. More than three strange 
aurze would oppress the master and quite 
destroy the delicacy of his susceptibilities. 

“Tt is his violet day,” whispered Blackie, 
pointing to the deep-purple hangings of 
silk. 

The great perfumer did not look up. He 
sat quietly, with his eyes half closed, sniffing 
at the single violet. Blackie Daw held up 
his hand warningly. The meditations of 
the artist must,not be disturbed. Pres- 
ently there was a ‘deep sigh. The great per- 
fumer turned his ponderous head slowly. 

“T detect blue,” muttered the genius 
of spirituality, and he shuddered. 

“T beg pardon,” apologized the guilty 
wearer of the blue cravat—round-cheeked 
Charlie Perkins. 

“Tf I had known it was his violet day, 
we wouldn’t have come,” said Blackie, in 
a low voice. “He’s always gloomy on his 
violet days. You’d better wait in the re- 
ception-room, Charlie. It’s gray out there.” 
Whereupon Charlie Perkins, deeply im- 
pressed, slipped out of the door. 

“Some friends of mine, Mr. Walling- 
ford,” explained Blackie. “They have 
come for a sitting.” 

“Happy to meet you, Miss Melville,” 
greeted Wallingford heartily, paying no 
attention to the other two young ladies or 
to Mr. Daw, but grasping the gray-eyed 
Miss Melville warmly by the hand. “Sit 
down—no; not there—here!” 

He turned, and sat back in his chair. 

“Tt was good of you to come on my violet 
day,” he went on, raptly. “You belong 
to violets. I see all about you vast fields 
of deep-purple blossoms, fragrant with the 
dews of the morning. The first pink blush 
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of day is tinting the fleecy clouds of the 
eastern sky. The air is wavering e 

Something seemed to be troubling him. 
He looked up abruptly. 

“Mr. Daw, will you take your friends 
into the consultation-room? Or, say, you 
might run in first and see if any trace is 
apparent of the aura of a very disagreeable 
person who was here this morning. I posi- 
tively refused to take her case.” 

The slightest perceptible wink flickered in 
Blackie’s right eye, and then he hurried 
into the consultation-room to see if the 
decorators had left any scraps of ribbon 
or silk lying about. It had been a hustling 
task to secure this vacant house and furnish 
it in five days. He picked up three tacks, 
and dashed back after Miss Ferndale and 
the flat-faced star of “The Pink Canary.” 

“All pure white,” Blackie explained to 
the ladies, calling attention to the velvet 
carpet and the silken hangings and the 
satin-cushioned white furniture. “That 
is so clashing colors sha’n’t interfere with 
his perceptions. 

“Tremendous artist, isn’t he?” com- 
mented the brunette, on whose brow there 
sat a distinct awe which Violet Bonnie 
would have given much to see. 

Blackie escorted her to the pure-white 
throne-chair, where she waited to have her 
ethereal aura fitted with a perfume. Miss 
Ferndale was put in a black anteroom, and 
and there was silence until Miss Melville 
came in, quivering with awe. 

“He is wonderful!” gasped the gray-eyed 
girl. ‘He told me all about myself. Iam 
the perfect violet type.” 

Wallingford stalked in presently, gloomy, 
impressive. He had nothing to say, but 
gave a kindly nod to the perfect violet type; 
then he drove Blackie and Miss Melville 
out of the consultation-room, and studied 
the flat-faced brunette earnestly. 

“You are of the deeply melancholy type,” 
he said. ‘You are a brooding soul.” He 
puffed out his broad chest. “I see you 
in the dark shadows.” He shaded his eyes 
with his big hand. “In the dark shadows, 
in the dark shadows,” he repeated. ‘There 
are interlacing branches against the mid- 
night sky. The moon comes stealing 
through. It casts its silver light upon the 
moist grass. Yours isa sensitive soul. You 
detect in people about you that you are 
being secretly criticized. You are wounded 
to the heart.”” Wallingford’s voice wavered 





with sympathy. “You are sobbing. Sud- 
denly you cease. You become aware of 
something which soothes and brings peace. 
The evening breeze has shifted, and it has 
wafted to you a sweet, heavy fragrance, lan- 
guorous, intoxicating. It is the night- 
blowing shrub, fragrant only after the death 
of day. You are one of those who should 
never use perfume until after nightfall, and 
it must not be the night-blowing shrub in its 
purity. That is too strong for you. It 
must be something else, with a trace of the 
shrub. I haveit; but it evades me. Wait! 
Look me in the eye.” 

For a long space they sat staring each 
other solemnly in theeye. At last Walling- 
ford sprang up, beaming with delight and 
snapping the fingers of both hands. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. “I can’t 
prescribe for you now. You know what I 
shall call your own essence? ‘Satan’s 
Breath’!”’ ; 

The delight of the flat-faced brunette 
was unbounded. 

“How soon shall I have it?” 

“Within a week, three days, two weeks. 
I shall not distil it until I am just in the 
harmonious mood for you—perhaps not 
until I find the receptacle which must con- 
tain it. A vial made of black opal, I think.” 

To Miss Ferndale, Wallingford refused to 
give even a sitting. She had no sooner 
entered the white consultation-room than 
the great artist shuddered and put his 
hand over his eyes. 

“Come again, day after to-morrow,” he 
told her, reaching out his hand blindly. 
She took it and he held the clasp for a mo- 
ment. “Yes; day after to-morrow, ” he said. 
“Tt is my rose day, and then I shall have 
something very precious to tell you.” 

The three young ladies walked, dazed, 
into the sunlight, and waited in Charlie’s 
machine. Charlie, in the reception-room, 
wrote a check, with his friend Daw leaning 
pleasantly over his shoulder. Then Charlie 
joined the girls in the machine, while Blackie 
hurried back to Wallingford. 

“Five figures in his bank-balance,” he 
reported, as he handed Wallingford a two- 
hundred-dollar check for the two consulta- 
tion-fees. Wallingford grinned. 

“Marvelous!” commented the flat-faced 
brunette, lost in the dim shadows, with the 
moon stealing through the branches which 
waved against the midnight sky. She was 
bathed in gloom. She was sobbing. Across 
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her senses stole a heavy, overpowering, sweet fragrance. 
It was “Satan’s Breath.” 
“Entrancing!” agreed the gray-eyed Miss Melville, 
who was of the dawn, in fields of dew-laden violets, 
with a pink blush in the eastern sky. “I shall have 
my own scent to-morrow night in a tiny tube of 
amethyst. It is called’’—and she lowered her voice— 
“Purple Peace.’ ” 
“Mine is ‘Satan’s Breath’,” returned the star of 
“The Pink Canary.” She sighed. “He has a great 
work before him. He cannot make exclusive perfumes 
for everyone, because they have not spiritual na- 
tures; but he does intend to make perfumes which 
shall do something to elevate the shoppers on 
Fifth Avenue. He says that perhaps we 
may help him.” 
Miss Melville sighed. Miss Ferndale 
sighed. Day after to-morrow she was to 
hear something very precious! 





























In the mean time, Blackie Daw 

and Wallingford were drinking a 

hasty glass of something strongly 

sustaining. Wallingford was 

chuckling, but Blackie Daw 
was scowling ferociously. 

“Go on and laugh, you big 

hyena!”’ he growled. “You 

can sit up here and kid 

with these cuties, 

but I have to 

trail around 


For a long space they sat staring each other solemnly in the eye 
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with ’em and play Percy! I always get the 
worst of it.”’ 

“Your friends are waiting,’ Wallingford 
suavely reminded him. ‘Reflect on this 
agreeable fact: Paul Pollet got that land 


199 


for ten thousand dollars! 
IV 


Rose day! Who so gay and jovial and 
glowing with vivacity as the great per- 
fumer. In his office were pink hangings, 
and everywhere were strewn roses, hun- 
dreds of them, thrown into corners, stacked 
on his desk, scattered about the floor, and, 
though the windows were open, the air 
was heavy with their fragrance. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” he exclaimed to 
Miss Ferndale, who wore pink, “you have 
come to me in the day which was meant 
for you! I can see anyone to-day, for Iam 
gay, light-hearted, optimistic. Introduce 
me to your friends.” 

“With pleasure,” accepted the rose-girl, 
a great load off her mind. ‘I feared that we 
might disturb you 

“Not on rose day!’ beamed Wallingford, 
and, with great joy, he accepted introduc- 
tions to Clarence Toppy and to Wilbur 
Willie, each of whom could look more 
solemn, even, than Charlie Perkins. 

“Tt’s almost too good to- be true,” 
laughed Miss Ferndale. ‘A lot more in- 
sisted on coming over, and they’re out in 
the gray reception-room with Mr. Daw.” 

“T’ll see them all!’’ declared Walling- 
ford, who was fairly glowing with good 





spirits. 
“So good of you!’’ returned Miss Fern- 
dale. “I trust, however, you will have 


time to give me my consultation.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to-day,” replied 
Wallingford, clasping her by the shoulders, 
pushing her out at arm’s length, and gazing 
at her smilingly in her blue eyes. ‘You 
are a rose-girl; but a mixture of roses with 
Jacqueminot as the base, and a touch of 
the little sunrise rose from the Golden Coast, 
which has no odor until it is crushed, then 
there is a breath of the regal Duchess, and 
two, no, three others; then a touch of some- 
thing else, which shall be your secret and 
mine, and its name—my rose-girl, we shall 
call it ‘First Blush’!” 

With a sympathetic smile, he was out 
and headed toward the reception-room, 
where he shook hands sensitively with all 


the young ladies of culture and advance- 
ment, and studied them keenly. 

To the solemn young gentlemen, Wal- 
lingford paid but scant attention. Their 
business was to come into his flower-laden 
office and shake hands and pay checks. 

“You are too much for me, children!” he 
told the eager group. ‘‘ You have made me 
too buoyant. I shall give no more sittings. 
I should read too lightly, and might pre- 
scribe too strongly. I shall take a holiday. 
I shall have you with me. I shall show you 
my philanthropic dream. Come!” 

In spite of his fat, he trotted nimbly back, 
and came out with his silk hat, his gray 
top-coat, and an armful of roses. 

“T must have these with me to-day,” 
he told them. ‘You must each wear one. 
Here,” he started to remove Gardenias, but 
at Clarence Toppy he paused. “No; I 
cannot take it. You shall wear the one 
Gardenia. Itis your flower. The rest shall 
wear roses.” 

He cast a sidelong glance at Clarence 
Toppy. Clarence had looked more or less 
unconvinced, but now he was smiling. 

“More roses!” called Wallingford. “I 
must have some in the machines. This is 
my rose day. Come!” 

Buoyed by his exhilaration, the pur- 
suers of culture and their necessary escorts 
surged out and into the waiting machines. 
Wallingford took command of the first one. 

“Come!” he said, turning back to the 
others and raising his arm; and then they 
began a mad race, which led them across 
the bridge, out through Brooklyn, and down 
Long Island, arriving, after a two-hour 
run, in the midst of a sandy desert, where 
a few stunted and discouraged scrub-oaks 
and scrub-pines had pushed their way, here 
and there, up through the soil. 

In puzzled wonder, the party surveyed 
the dreary landscape. 

“This is the spot!” declared Walling- 
ford, jumping out of the machine, and, 
reaching down, he patted the soil affection- 
ately. “This is my paradise, children! 
Here is where we shall work out our phil- 
anthropic purpose to spiritualize Fifth 
Avenue, and raise it above its crudity into 
the realms of estheticized communion with 
the exquisite ethereality of the more at- 
tenuated essence!” And, with the tail of 
his eye, he glanced at Blackie Daw. ‘“‘Come 
down, my friends and pupils!” 

Still numb, they piled out and resurveyed 














the forlorn paradise. Clarence Toppy again 
began to look unconvinced. 

“Soil!” said Wallingford. “The gen- 
erous earth out of which all matter which 
contains the spirit must come! I have in- 
vestigated soils everywhere, and_ these 
acres are the only ones which will produce 
the blossoms I require. Look at this broad 
scene! To those crude persons who only 
see with the coarse, materialistic eye, it 
looks like a worthless desert; but those 
who have the spiritual refinement to see 
with the eye of imagination will view with 
a thrill of pleasure the paradise I am now 
about to unfold!” 

He stood among them, still wonderingly 
grouped. He pierced them with his keen 
eye. He turned and swept his arm in a 
semicircle toward the horizon of sand and 
fuzzy trees and glinting blue waters. 

“As far as the eye can see, there shall 
be glowing fields of flowers! They cluster 
close together. They hide thesand. They 
fill the air with fragrance. Behold them 
growing under your feet! Here, stretching 
down to where we stand, is a thick carpet 
of purple violets. Behold them growing, 
acres upon acres of them! Smell their 
fragrance, you girl of the violet soul!” 

He was all animation. He stooped over, 
and raised up with his fingers wriggling 
as if he were pulling the violets, with their 
tiny yellow eyes and their heavy scents, 
out of the sand. The faces of the ladies 
began to glow. They saw the velvet robe 
beginning to cover the sand, and the spark- 
ling amethysts springing through. 

“‘Over yonder, beyond the pool, roses shall 
grow, acres of roses, from white and pale 
yellow, through evasive pinks to deep red! 
See them nodding in the breeze, their heads 
heavy with their own drowsy incense! See 
them! The earth is no longer there. It is 
covered with thorny stems, hidden with 
green leaves, adorned with the flaming blos- 
soms. How gracefully they hang their heads! 
Now you behold my paradise! Rose-girl,”’ 
and he turned swiftly, ‘““now, what do you 
think of our paradlise? 

“Still beyond the roses, over near the 
trees, spreads another carpet of brighter 
green, and on it are clustered countless 
shining pearls—lilies-of-the-valley, springing 
on stiff stems from amid long, half-twisted 
leaves, each tiny bell bending over to swing 
in the passing zephyr and shake loose its 
delicate perfume! Further back, beyond 
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the violets, flaunt acres of sweet peas amid 
their curling tendrils, from purest white to 
deepest lavender, through all the shades of 
pink and red! 

“To the right, behind the roses, honey- 
suckles, spreading their richly laden vines 
over bowers of fragrant beauty! Still be- 
yond, behind the lilies-of-the-valley, tall 
lilacs, forests of them, white and purple! 

“See, this wilderness has been trans- 
formed! Before your eyes it lies, a limitless 
expanse of glowing color, of delicious odor; 
and in the mornings, while they still cling 
with the soft dew, their petals shall be 
plucked, and they shall be cast into stills, 
and, freed from their beautiful bodies, 
their souls shall rise and be imprisoned 
in vessels of crystal—the heart of their 
fragrance, the sweetness of their spirit!” 

He was beginning to hoarsen now, and 
he slipped a lozenge into his mouth. His 
face was red, and he felt the perspiration 
coming to beads on his forehead. Blackie 
Daw, catching his eye, made the motion 
of throwing three walnut shells on a board, 
to remind J. Rufus of the days when he 
had ballyhooed for a circus. But the great 
perfumer only glared. He was not one to 
let anything grow cold under his voice. He 
had the party hopping in its mind. 

“Turn away from this paradise, now, for 
a moment,” he went on. “We are in 
another scene. We are on busy Fifth 
Avenue. The street is packed with flashing 
motor-cars, and in them are bright-eyed, 
beautiful women. Big green *buses come 
grinding down amid the gay congestion of 
traffic. On the sidewalks press throngs of 
the best dressed people in the universe. Here 
is a tiny shop, the framework of its win- 
dows enameled in lavender. Within the 
window, set deep in lavender drapings, 
lies an exquisitely sculptured white figure, 
reclining upon a mossy bank beneath the 
glow of lavender lights. She is slender, 
dainty, delicate, half awakened, and peering 
out through languorous eyes. She is the 
spirit of the violet! Within that tiny 
shop is sold nothing but the perfect scent 
of the violet, in perfume, in toilet-water, 
and in all the other luxuries of the toilet. 
Not in this sanctuary shall the senses be 
confused by any other odor. The decora- 
tions of that room are in blended purples 
alone. Come on up to the next shop, past 
the swarming throngs. Here is another tiny 
shop, all in pinks of varying depths, wher 
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nothing but the fragrance of the rose is 
found, and the sculptured goddess who re- 
clines deep back amid the rose-bower of the 
window is full modeled, voluptuous, smiling, 
warm tinted in the pink light which glows 
down upon her from an invisible source. 
Another tiny shop, the lily-of-the-valley. 
Another, the sweet pea. Another, the honey- 
suckle. Another, the lilac. My friends, this 
is a revolution in esthetic culture! Only the 
favored few may have scents individually 
adapted ‘to their own refined personalities; 
but this great movement will raise countless 
hosts of the now crude Fifth Avenue dwell- 
ers to that degree of superiority!” 

He paused for half a moment to swallow 
his lozenge. It was in the way of his work. 
He had them seeing things, even to Clarence 
Toppy, and he did not dare to let down. 
He had made a mistake even in that di- 
gression from his philanthropic purpose. 

“Back with me again, my friends, to this 
glowing paradise which spreads out before 
us! Do you not see it—all this beauti- 
ful panorama? You do! I can tell by 
the glow in your eyes that you walk with 
me amid these radiant blossoms, and bathe 
in the air made delicious by their essence. 
Here, in the midst of these broad acres of 
violets which you see before you, sparkling 
amethysts on their green-velvet robe, shall 
be built a cottage, all of green, with facings 
and roof of lavender tile. Within shall be 
soft couches and silken hangings and velvet 
carpets, all in violet harmonies from mauve 
to purple; and here, in its own tiled labora- 
tory at the rear, shall be distilled the perfume 
of the violets fresh from the dew, pure, deli- 
cate, delicious. And you who are of the 
violet type must come down here to be 
soothed and comforted in those days when 
you can no longer withstand the harsh crud- 
ity of the world, so crushing to your delicate 
spirits. There shall be a rose cottage, too, 
warm in pinks and reds; a lily-of-the-valley 
cottage, white and tender green; a sweet-pea 
cottage, a honeysuckle cottage, a lilac cot- 
tager Do you see them half hidden among 
their tangles of blossoms? You do!” 

He had them going. Even Blackie Daw 
was surveying the landscape with batting 
eyes and trying to discover the sand; but 
it was no use. The sand was not there! 
Jim Wallingford had absolutely strangled 
it with luxuriant vegetation. The supreme 
moment had arrived. Wallingford whipped 
some papers out of his pocket. 


“Gentlemen, I shall permit you to 
share with me in this enterprise of ecstasy, 
to share with me in the cultivation of the 
beautiful flowers, in the distillation of the 
exquisite fragrance, in the six exclusive little 
shops on the Avenue, in the six floral cot- 
tages, each adapted to the spirituality of 
different souls. I shall incorporate the 
Aural Essence Society for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. I shall take half 
of the stock myself. There are ten of you 
here. You shall divide the other half 
among you. Here are the preliminary 
papers of incorporation; here is the sub- 
scription list; here is my own check for 
seventy-five thousand dollars, payable to the 
Aural Essence Society. I have already 
signed these other papers.” 

He jerked a cushion from the tonneau 
of his automobile and balanced it on the 
edge of his car. 

‘““Mr. Daw, you shall have the honor of 
signing first.” And he thrust his fountain 
pen into the hand of Blackie Daw. 

Mr. Daw, as one in a daze, signed his 
name on the spaces indicated and wrote 
his check while the enthusiastic young 
ladies made up the minds of Charlie Per- 
kins and his friends. 


V 


Ir was undoubtedly one of the great 
perfumer’s violet days, for he was somber, 
heavy of feature, and solid of jaw, as he 
sat in the president’s chair of the first stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Aural Essence So- 
ciety. Around the table, in the white 
room, sat Blackie Daw and the nine other 
members of the company. By the table 
stood a stocky young man with thick spec- 
tacles and a stiff pompadour, and the great 
perfumer eyed him severely. 

“You have ‘a sordid soul,” proclaimed 
the artist of ethereality. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to worry me any,” 
responded the stocky young man. “If 
you want that hundred acres of land, it will 
cost you a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, spot cash.” 

Nine members of the company looked at 
the stocky young man with distaste. He 
was a most discomforting sort of person. 

“The price is absurd, Mr. Pollett,”’ pro- 
tested artist Wallingford. ‘You are ask- 
ing that figure because you know the Aural 
Essence Society must have the ground.” 











































Clarence Toppy, who was a thin young 
man with hard cheek-bones, looked at Wal- 
lingford disapprovingly. The father of 
Clarence had been a tin-plate manufacturer. 

“He’s intensely spirituelle, no doubt, 
but he’s intensely impractical also,’”’ ob- 
served Clarence to Wilbur Willie. 

‘“That’s where you’re mistaken, Mr. 
Wallingford,” sturdily maintained 
Paul Pollet. “That hundred 
acres is the only perfect per- 
fumery land in the world; 
and if you want it you'll 
pay me a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, 
spot cash.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford 
glared at him, but Mr. 
Pollet did not wince. 

“Ts that your ultima- 
tum?” demanded Wal- 


lingford. 

“That is my ulti- 
matum.” 

“Then I suppose 


we'll have to pay it,” 
decided Wallingford, 
with a sigh, and from 
a drawer in the white 
table he took a check- 
book. “I’m afraid 
you'll have to shade 
your price a little, Mr. 
Pollet. We have only 
a hundred and forty- 
eight thousand five 
hundred dollars in the 
treasury. We have paid 
out fifteen hundred dollars 
for incorporation expenses.’ 

“All right,” granted Mr. 
Pollet reluctantly. “I'll take 
the hundred and forty-eight 
thousand five hundred.” 

‘Just a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent!” called Clarence Toppy, 
in a voice of quite unusual 
stridency. Some remnant of 
the tin-plate manufacturer 
was still in Clarence. ° “I 
don’t wish to introduce any 
unpleasantness into this 
meeting, but no land down 
there is worth fifteen hundred 
dollars an acre!” 

“No,” agreed Wallingford 
with a troubled brow; “but 
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He twirled his mus~ 
taches agitatedly 





that is the gentleman’s price, and we have 
to have the land.” 

“We may find some other land.” 

“No,” decided Wallingford somberly; 
‘““‘we have to have it, and somebody else 
might buy it. My lawyer and this gentle- 
man’s lawyer are in the next room with the 
papers; so I’m going to pay for it.” 

The remnant of the tin-plate manu- 
facturer grew stronger in Clarence. 

“Not without the consent of the 
stockholders,”’ he objected. 

“You elected me _ president, 

treasurer, and manager,” Walling- 
ford reminded him. 

“IT demand that we put it to 

a vote,” insisted Clarence. 
“Very well,” agreed Wal- 
lingford indifferently. ‘“Some- 
body put it as a motion so 
we can get it before the 

meeting for a vote.” 

Who was on his feet 

immediately with a 
resolution? Blackie 
Daw! 

“Just for the 
purpose of 
taking a 

vote, I 

don’t 

mind ob- 

liging 

Mr. Wal- 

lingford,”’ he ob- 

served. “I move 

that we pay Mr. 

Pollet the sum of 

a hundred and 

forty-eight thou- 

sand five hundred 

dollars for the land de- 

scribed in the proposition 

laid before us. Now, will some- 
body second that motion?”’ 

“T second it myself, with pleas- 
ure,”’ obliged Clarence Toppy. 

“Secretary Daw will please call 
the roll,”’ directed Wallingford. 

Nine members of the company 
voted solidly against that motion. 
They were very much surprised 
when Mr. Daw voted “yes;” 
though they had expected Walling- 
ford to do nothing else. 3 

“Eight hundred and twenty-five 
votes, ‘yes,’ six hundred and 
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seventy-five votes, ‘no,’’’ announced Blackie, 
footing up the result. ‘The ayes have it.”’ 

“By George, I had forgotten that we vote 
according to the number of shares we hold!” 
exploded the tin-plate manufacturer’s son. 

“Come on, Pollet!’ And Wallingford 
stalked out of the room. 

Chuckling in the office with the two 
lawyers, whom Wallingford called Billie 
and Joe, and with Mr. Pollet, whom he 
called Polly, Wallingford swiftly executed 
papers on behalf of the Aural Essence 
Society; then he gave Paul Pollet his check. 

“Jump in my car; hump over to the 
bank and get this certified,” he directed. 
“Then slam it into our bank.” 

He paused for a moment outside the door 
of the white room, to figure grinningly their 
profits—ten thousand for the land and five 
thousand for -expenses, seventy-five thou- 
sand for his own investment, and seven 
thousand five hundred for Blackie’s left 
them a neat little total of fifty-one thousand 
dollars net profit. However, he was not 
yet through. 

“Tt is infamous!”’ declared a harsh voice, 
as Wallingford entered the room. The 
voice was that of Clarence Toppy, in whom 
the fragment of tin-plate manufacturer 
had taken complete possession. He had 
been having a hot argument with Blackie 
Daw, but now he turned to Wallingford. 
“You're an impractical fool!” he charged. 
“You have spent every cent of our money 
for the land, and now we have none with 
which to conduct our enterprise. How are 
you to build your floral cottages, set up your 
laboratories, raise your flowers, open your 
six shops? Answer me that!” 

Being -well started, he launched into a 
ten-minute tirade against the great per- 
fumer, which must have done the hover- 
ing ghost of the elder Toppy a world of 
good. At its conclusion, J. Rufus Walling- 
ford was completely broken in spirit; he 
was covered with remorse; he was suffused 
with shame. 

“You are right,” he humbly agreed. “TI 
have dragged you into a foolish situation. 
I owe you a reparation. I shall make it.” 
He drew a flat document, violet tinted, 
from his pocket, and wrote something on 
the back of it. “This is my certificate of 
stock in the Aural Essence Society,” he 
explained. “It is for seven hundred and 
fifty shares. You saw me pay seventy- 
five thousand dollars cash for it. Here it is. 
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I have made it over to the society. You 
can put it in your treasury as treasury 
stock; sell it, over at your club or elsewhere, 
for money to carry on the great project 
I have outlined. Gentlemen, it is not nec- 
essary for me to resign from my office in 
this society. The transfer of that stock is 
a legal resignation. Gentlemen, I leave you 
with a clean conscience!” 

“Look here, Wallingford!’ spoke up 
Clarence Toppy, the son of the tin-plate 
manufacturer. “I didn’t mean to go 
quite so far in what I said.” 

“Never mind,” insisted Wallingford, 
standing big and broad before them, and 
protruding his chest. He carried his of- 
fended pride with great dignity. “I have 
done what I believe to be right, and nothing 
can alter my decision. I leave you in 
complete friendliness. Here are my formu- 
las for making the violet, rose, lily-of-the- 
valley, sweet-pea, honeysuckle, and _ lilac 
perfumes and toilet-waters. I was not 
meant for commerce, gentlemen. Good- 
by.” 

“Wait!” said another voice. It was the 
voice of Horace G. Daw. He stood straight 
and slender in his tight-fitting gray cuta- 
way, and he twirled his mustaches agi- 
tatedly, first with one hand and then with 
the other. “I am not to be outdone in 
nobility by the master. It was my vote 
which gave him the majority. I donate 
to you my stock also. Here it is. Gentle- 
men, good-by.”’ 

They had cleaned up properly. They 
never kept stock in their own enterprises. 
It was too entangling. 

As they slammed the front door behind 
them, Paul Pollet came sweeping down in 
Wallingford’s car, and they both jumped 
in. Just as they turned into Fifth Avenue, 
Wallingford paled and punched Paul 
Pollet in the back. 

“Stop!” he yelled. “Great Scott, 
Blackie, I forgot to take out that collection 
of bottles of perfume from which I mixed 
those special ‘Sweet Evening Breeze’ 
smells!” 

“T took them out this morning, you 
lollop!’’ Blackie informed him, with proper 
scorn. “Also that two-shilling receipt- 
book, from which you copied the six form- 
ulas for Violet Bonnie’s pets of the culture- 
chorus. Don’t stop Paul again; I want to 
go down to a Bowery saloon and pick a 
fight!” 


The next Wallingford story, The Family Boobs, will appear in the July issuz. 
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Epitor’s NotE—To all those 
who look upon the labor of life Z 
as something essentially tragic, 
and regard hard and constant : j 
toil as a wearisome burden, : i 
the following article is re- {| 
spectfully dedicated by the é 
editor of Cosmopolitan. It & 
surely is not difficult to be- i 
lieve that some big part of ‘ 
what Doctor Howard Kelly | 
has achieved is due to the | 
possession and culti- ; 
vation of those quali- 
ties with which, he 
says, “you can move 
mountains and have 
fun in doing it.” 


S I came into 
Doctor Howard 

Kelly’s surgery, in \\% 

Baltimore, he was \ 

2 : , x 

in the midst of a very difficult \ 

and delicate operation, sur- \\ 

rounded, of course, by assisting ‘\\ 


physicians and nurses. He was ma- 


nipulating scalpel and needle with the 
deftness for which he is celebrated—using 
either hand, as I noted, seemingly without 
choice—but, nevertheless, he entered at 
once into an animated conversation. 

“About the only recent progress in this 
field,” he said, “is to make the difficult 
operations as feasible and as sure in their 
results as the easy ones. Improvements in 
technique enable us to do this. But, of 
course, no two operations are just alike, and 
no matter how often you operate, something 
of interest is always revealed to keep up 
your enthusiasm. Zeal and zest, Doctor— 
these are the great words. They are about 
the only words beginning with ‘z’ except 
proper names that occur in the Bibe. And 
they deserve to stand by themselves. With 
zeal and zest you can move mountains, and 
have fun in doing it.” 

The operation was finished, and we went 
to a private office for a chat, while the next 
patient was being prepared by the assist- 
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- part of 
oo Do ; 


ea , ctor Kelly's 
A time is devoted to 
preaching morality as 


he finds it in the Bible 










ants. Doctor Kelly made a drawing to il- 
lustrate technical details of the operation 
I had just seen. Then he told me some de- 
tails of his recent radium work for the cure 
of cancer, including the interesting story 
of how a tube containing ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of radium was inadvertently 
thrown into the garbage, and recovered 
ultimately from a vast quantity of refuse— 
some hundreds of cart-loads—with the aid 
of a delicate little instrument known as the 
electroscope. But even as he spoke of these 
things, Doctor Kelly had taken up a book 
that lay open on his desk. It was a Bible 
printed in Spanish. 

“This happens to be our Bible lesson for 
the morning; we always have a little serv- 
ice here at home before breakfast,” he 
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explained. ‘‘‘Be ye blameless’ was our text 
to-day. Blameless, not faultless, you observe. 
I explained the matter to my little girl by 
telling her that she might write me a letter 
full of mistakes in spelling—full of faults, that 
is—and yet I might hold her quite blameless, 
and would certainly love her no less because 
of her faults. I shall use the same text for 
some of my sermons next Sunday.” 

“Your sermons?”’ IJ said, endeavoring to 
conceal my surprise. I was talking to a 
famous Johns Hopkins professor of gynecol- 
ogy, and the recognized foremost pelvic 
surgeon of America. What had he to do 
with the giving of sermons? A great deal 
to do, I discovered in a moment, for Doctor 
Kelly replied: 

“Oh, yes; I am a preacher on Sundays, 
you know. I preached eight sermons last 
Sunday, and I shall preach eight next Sun- 
day, and each Sunday for some time to 
come. In fact, I am touring the entire state 
of Maryland, county by county, in a crusade 
for the better observance of the Sabbath 
and for a general religious awakening. I 
go in my motor-car, and arrangements are 
made in advance, so that I preach in eight 
different churches, beginning at ten in the 
morning and ending at about ten at night. 
I preach the word of God, directly from the 
Scriptures—not modern science or new- 
fangled criticism, put old-fashioned moral- 
ity right from the Bible text. I speak 
mostly to the common people, and I try to 
bring the matter home to them with com- 
monplace illustrations. I speak impromptu, 
and never give the same sermon twice, al- 
though, of course, I may cover somewhat 
the same ground in successive sermons.” 


A MARVEL OF ACTIVITY 


“Zeal and zest,” I thought; ‘‘they are 
certainly in evidence when a man who is 
the busiest of surgeons and teachers on six 
days in the week can find energy to go out in 
a touring car and preach eight sermons on 
the seventh day.” 

But, in point of fact, I was only beginning 
to get an inkling of Doctor Kelly’s activities. 

Presently he went back to the operating- 
room to attend to another surgical case, 
perhaps the fourth or fifth that morning. 
Then I went through the radium laboratory, 
where one assistant, recently brought from 
Europe, deals with the physical side of the 
problem; another, from the Rockefeller 
Institute, with the microscopical aspects 
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of the study, under guidance of Doctor 
Kelly’s associate, Doctor Burnam, who illus- 
trated the methods of the new therapy, and 
showed me photographs and X-ray pictures 
of some of the extraordinary cases that have 
already yielded to the radium treatment. 
Meantime, Doctor Kelly was attending to 
one surgical case after another, and, between 
operations, holding conferences on radium- 
cancer cases; and it was two o’clock before 
his morning’s work was over. 

And then a clergyman with whom he co- 
operates met him at the door, and walked 
with him to his home a block or two away, 
telling en route of the itinerary of the ser- 
monizing tour the coming Sabbath, and 
asking the loan of Doctor Kelly’s motor-car 
to take a company of social-service workers 
on a visit of inspection in the poorer quarter 
of Baltimore that afternoon. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


At the lunch-table, I saw the celebrated 
surgeon in the midst of his family, chatting 
with his children about their school-work, 
their amusements, and such like every-day 
aspects of life. Luncheon over, we went tothe 
library, where three other assistants, one of 
them a physician, were engaged in secretarial 
and editorial work, attending to correspond- 
ence and making researches in connection 
with special medical topics, medical biogra- 
phy, and various other of the literary projects 
in which, at the moment, Doctor Kelly is en- 
gaged. There I left him going through his 
day’s correspondence, and preparing to dic- 
tate for two or three hours to the stenog- 
raphers. 

Early that evening, Doctor Kelly came with 
his car to take me downinto the slums of Bal- 
timore to get a glimpse of the social-service 
work that he is doing there. One of his ‘‘ bish- 
ops’’—as he calls the young clergymen who 
cooperate with him—joined us, and we 
visited, in succession, large gymnasiums in 
the basement of a schoolhouse, which were 
formerly vacant rooms but are now used for 
the physical education of successive classes of 
boys and girls; then a vacant store with 
a thirty-by-fifteen-foot floor-space, where 
thirty-six men were sleeping—suggesting 
work yet to be done, and, finally, a police sta- 
tion in the worst part of the city, where the al- 
most uniformly vacant cells gave enhearten- 
ing evidence of work already accomplished. 

At the police station was a gymnasium 
used by the officers. The lieutenant show- 
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ing us about called attention to 
a heavy dumb-bell that was 
used as a test of strength. In- 
stantly Doctor Kelly threw off 
his coat and, seizing the dumb- 
bell, put it up, with first one 
hand and then the other, with 
the facility and strength of a 
trained athlete. He was talking 
with the utmost animation in the 
mean time, asking questions and 
making illuminative comments, 
as he had throughout the even- 
ing. Before we left the sta- 
tion, he was interviewed 
by two newspaper re- 
porters with reference 
to the newest aspects 
of the social-service 
work. 
As we drove home 
late in the evening, 
in the midst of a 
tempest, Doctor 
Kelly was telling 
me, with boy- 
ish enthusi- 
asm, of the 
campaign 
he is prose- 
cuting in the 
red-light district, 
and of the val- 
iant aid rendered 
by his “bishops,” 
by the police or- 
ganization, and by 
part, at any rate, 
of the press. 
Next morning, 
I saw Doctor 
Kelly perform two 
difficult capital 
operations at the 
clinic at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital 
before a company 
of students. As 
he deftly worked, 
he explained de- 
tails of the opera- 
tion, enlivened 
with touches of 
humor. The work 
completed, the 


students, telling of the history of 
the operations and reading -from 
a recently published book to 
emphasize the fact that ab- 
dominal surgery had its origin 
in America. 
We left the clinic almost 
exactly twenty-four hours 
from the time when I had seen 
Doctor Kelly engaged on the 
operation that he had enlivened 
with the discourse on zeal and 
zest. This, I take it, 
had been an average 
twenty-four hours 
for this tireless 
worker: five or 
six capital op- 
erations at 
home and 
hospital; the 
supervision of 
radium can- 
cer patients; 
a conference 
about Sun- 
day sermons 
and social 
service; dicta- 
tion of volu- 
minous  cor- 
respondence; 
a few hours 
of literary 
composition; 
a night tour 
of inspection 
and advice in the 
slums; a_ confer- 
ence with police of- 
ficials, and a lecture 
on the history of 
the operation for 
ovarian tumors. 
“Zeal and zest,” 
I pondered, “when 
coupled with 
a tireless physique 
and a brain endowed 
with native genius, 
they are a marvel- 
ous asset. Assured- 
ly they enable this 
surgeon and humani- 
tarian to ‘move moun- 


operator talked for Doctor Kelly is recognized as the foremost tains and have fun 


half an hour to the 


pelvic surgeon of America in doing it.’” 
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A STUDY IN IMPERFECTION 


By Amélie Rives 
Author of ‘‘The Quick or the Dead,” ‘World's End,” ete. 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


Sy nopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, in 1890, in London, been married over 
three years to Cecil Chesney, younger brother of Lord Wychcote. Wy chcote, who is sickly and unmarried, is devoted to 
his American sister-in-law. The young wife, however, finds little favor with Cecil's mother, Lady Wychcote, who hates 
Americans and is also greatly displeased with her able and brilliant younger son because he has flouted the pronounced 
Toryism of the family and become a radical; he has, moreover, spent some time in India and in African exploration against 
his mother’s wishes. Chesney, usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, a boy of two years), has be- 
come subject to ugly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. He declares that these attacks are due 
to the effects of jungle-fever, and he will have no physician called, depending entirely upon the ministrations of his faithful 
valet, Gaynor. Before long, the latter comes to Sophy and advises her to see a specialist. She, quite unknown to her 
husband, consults Doctor Carfew, a celebrated neurologist. He makes it plain that Chesney is a victim of both morphine 
and cocaine, and recommends a sanatorium, but Sophy knows that Cecil will never consent to this. Although not of that 
faith, she goes to a Roman Catholic priest who is famous for his advice to people in trouble. Father Raphael bids her do 
all in her power to save her husband, but in case of failure to take her child and return to her old home. 

It is finally decided, after consultation with Lady Wychcote and the family physician, to take Cecil to Dynehurst, the 
Wychcote estate in the north of England, and attempt a cure with the aid of an experienced nurse. To this plan Chesney, 
now in fear of Carfew and a sanatorium, consents. But it proves a failure. Chesney has an extra supply of morphine, 
and when deprived of this begins drinking and becomes very violent. Finally, the nurse, Anne Harding, declares that she 
will give up the case unless Carfew is sent for. He comes, and so frightens Chesney that he agrees to go to a sanatorium. 

Just before this climax, little Bobby has a bad attack of croup, and the Dynehurst physician orders him to a warmer 
climate, recommending Lake Maggiore, in Italy. Sophy hears this with peculiar emotion, for here is the home of the Mar- 
chese Amaldi, an Italian nobleman whom she has met in London and deeply admired, and upon whom she knows that she 
has made a strong impression. The marchese’s mother is an American, and he himself is separated from an unfaithful wife, 
there being no divorce-laws in Italy. Sophy leaves for the Continent as soon as Carfew arrives at Dynehurst. At Milan, 
on the way to the lake, she runs into Amaldi, who is in the city on account of his mother’s visit to the dentist. The Amaldis 
take her in charge and accompany her, with her child and servants, to Maggiore, where Sophy rents Villa Clelia, near 

Ghiffa, on the Piedmont side of the lake, some miles above Le Vigne, the Amaldi estate, near Angera, on the Lombard shore. 
The Marchesa Amaldi, realizing the possible consequences of the propinquity of Sophy and her son, warns the latter that, 
under the circumstances—he, a married man, and Sophy, a wife and mother—there could be no honorable issue to a situa- 
tion in which he would come to care too much for her, and this is not taken in very good part. Sophy shortly spends a 
happy day with her friends at Le Vigne. The young marquis is taking her home in his steam launch when the throttle-valve 
begins to leak. They land at Isola dei Pescatori for dinner, while repairs are made, and Villa Clelia is not reached until 


nearly midnight. 


HAT day at Le Vigne was the 
beginning of a very happy period 


for Sophy. Not only was she 

infatuated with Italy but her 

pleasure in it was doubled by 

the fact that she had two such 
charming friends to share it with her, to 
reveal it to her from within, as it were. The 
marchesa had, perforce, to accept Sophy’s in- 
vitation to lunch with her at Villa Clelia— 
Amaldi was, of course, asked, too. His 
mother was much reassured by the perfect 
composure of his manner on this occasion 
and on others that followed in natural 
sequence. But what gave her the greatest 
feeling of security was Sophy herself. No 
woman in the least éprise with a man could 
show such perfect, cordial liking for him in 
his mother’s presence. Such was the mar- 
chesa’s opinion. Moreover, Sophy had spoken 
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at once to his mother of their escapade at 
Isola dei Pescatori. 

“Tt was such fun, Marchesa!”’ she had 
cried, her eyes dancing. “And the old 
padrone mistook me for the marchese’s bride! 
We laughed. You should have seen us 
laughing! But the marchese was very much 
overcome at first. He actually blushed; 
then he turned round and caught me cry- 
ing with laughter—trying to stifle it with 
my handkerchief, you know—so he began 
to laugh, too. And, oh, how we did eat!” 

No; this was not the language of guilty 
and suppressed’ passion. The marchesa 
began to think that she might have been 
mistaken, also, about Marco. His manner, 
the evening that she had spoken to him on 
this subject, might very well have resulted 
from his intense dislike of personal discus- 
sions. He had always been astringently 
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reserved, even in childhood. Altogether, 
the marchesa felt immensely relieved, though 
she did not relax a whit of her precaution. 
She was always one of the party on the 
pleasant trips they took to different points 
of interest on the lake. 

In this way they saw Isola Bella—so much 
more bella from the water than from its own 
gardens—and the grim ruins of Cannero, 
and Angera on its sun-washed rock. And 
the Monterone, whence the lake itself looks 
like a long, blue, two-petaled lily flattened 
upon the green earth by the tread of some 
fleeing Titaness. 

Sophy could scarcely realize, now, those 
ghastly days at Dynehurst, when the never- 
ceasing rain had made misery more miser- 
able. Only when Anne Harding’s letters 
came, as they did about once a week, and 
when she wrote herself to Cecil was she 
plucked for a moment from her joyous illu- 
sion of a new existence that might go 
sparkling on indefinitely. And she began 
to take a quiet delight in her growing 
knowledge of Amaldi’s character. They 


spoke to each other without words some- 
times, for they had grown to know strangely 
well how certain things would impress them 


both. Sometimes the merest glance would 
say: ‘Look! I have been waiting to show 
you this.” Her answering glance would 
reply, “Yes; I feel it as you feel it.” 

Indeed, Sophy did not at all realize how 
she had come to count on Amaldi’s often 
wordless companionship until one after- 
noon, when, going down to the landing- 
place to join the marchesa for one of their 
jaunts, she saw that Amaldi was not with 
her. 

“Yes, my dear,” said that lady, answer- 
ing the question in her eyes; ‘we shall be 
two lone, lorn women this evening. Marco 
has been called to Rome on business. He 
was much disappointed, as you may 
imagine. I bring you many greetings and 
regrets from him. He went this morning.” 

The fact was—though the marchesa, of 
course, knew nothing of it—that Amaldi 
had come to a point in his passion for 
Sophy where he found it suddenly insup- 
portable to be thus near her, day after day, 
exposed to the kind cruelty of her friend- 
ship, himself aching with repressed love. He 
had decided overnight that he must escape, 
if only for a breathing-spell, as it were, and 
he had invented this excuse of some business 
in Rome. Besides, he was warmly attached 
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to his younger brother; and Nano’s regiment 
(he was in the cavalry) was stationed that 
summer in the hills near Rome. 

“My boys enjoy seeing each other,” ended 
the marchesa. “‘Thanks be to God, they are 
devoted brothers!”’ 

Sophy did not say anything at first. She 
was engaged in pulling on her long wash- 
leather gloves—the August sun was terribly 
ardent, even at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
After a while, she said: 

“And will the marchese be gone long? 
We shall miss him, shan’t we?” 

“Yes; Marco is rather a missable person 
for all he’s such a mumchance at times,” 
replied his mother, smiling. “I really don’t 
know how long he will be gone. Look, my 
dear! Look at the hat that woman is wear- 
ing—and in a rowboat, too!” 

Ugly and inappropriate feminine apparel 
was a source of real pain to the marchesa. 
Sophy obédiently looked where she pointed. 
The hat was truly frightful—a basket of open- 
work straw, adorned with large red-and- 
pink roses and two purple ostrich feathers. 

“Horrible!” murmured Sophy, and she 
looked almost frightened by the appalling 
hat. But this look really came from the 
shock that she had received when she heard 
that Amaldi had gone to Rome—and, 
also, when his mother said that she did not 
know how long he would remain there. 
She felt really afraid for a moment, because 
all pleasure had gone from the afternoon, 
like a snuffed-out flame. There she sat, 
looking at the black wick of extinguished 
pleasure—and this frightened her. It 
couldn’t possibly be that she felt like this 
because Amaldi had gone away and she did 
not know when he would return. She 
roused herself quickly and was very gay and 
charming all the rest of the evening, so that 
even the quick-eyed marchesa did not notice 
any difference from her usual mood; but 
when she got back to Villa Clelia, she went 
for a long walk on the hill above, before 
going to bed. A broad, graveled drive led 
up this hill, which was part of the villa 
grounds. She climbed until she reached a 
grove of larch trees overhanging the lake, 
passed through them, and seated herself on 
the grassy slope of a little vineyard that had 
been left on one of the peasant holdings of 
which the estate was formed. 

Opposite her loomed the Sasso di Ferro 
—Behemoth dozing with tucked-in paws. 
From this height, the lime-kiln at Chaldee 
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looked like one evil, fiery eye fixed upon her. 
She could see the lights of Stresa, far away 
to her right, like a ripple of phosphorescence 
on the vague night-blue. She sat there, her 
knees drawn up, her arms holding them 
tightly, her chin pressed down upon them. 

She thought and thought, for her heart 
was afraid within her; then she drew a long 
breath, smiling, in the starlit dark, for sheer 
relief. Certainly she was fond of Amaldi; 
she had even a warm affection for him, but 
there was nothing to alarm her in that. 
There was no passion in her feeling for him. 
Passion had been made revolting to her by 
passion itself. She drew another breath— 
deep, this time—from the very bottom of 
her lungs, from her relieved heart, as it 
seemed to her. Why should she not care 
for Amaldi? A lover? She shivered in the 
warm darkness. The ways of lovers had 
been made terrible to her, she thought, for- 
ever. And again the line came back to her 
as it had done that time in London: 


As wolves love lambs, so lovers love their loves. 


No; she had been very silly—very 


stupid, indeed—to feel frightened because 


she had suddenly realized that she missed 
Amaldi so keenly. She hadn’t so many 
real friends in her life that she could let one 
go from her without a pang. She blew a 
kiss defiantly at the red, evil eye of the 
Sasso, and went down the hillside again, 
humming “ Margherita” softly. It brought 
back the evening that she had spent with 
Amaldi at Isola dei Pescatori. No wonder 
she missed him. There were few friends so 
charming and companionable. She mused 
on how he seemed to say a great deal though 
using so few words. She slept sounder than 
usual from the sense of relief and mental 
readjustment. 

The marchesa and she had many pleasant 
hours together after that, but it was not 
the same as when Amaldi had been with 
them. 

Then the marchesa herself had to go to 
Milan again for a few days, to her “male- 
detto dentista,”’ as she called the poor man. 
Sophy was left quite alone, save for Bobby 
and the maids. And, somehow, the whole 
lakeside seemed different suddenly—beau- 
tiful but empty. September was drawing 
on. Soon she would have to be leaving. 
She feared the October winds and rains for 
Bobby. It was apt to be rainy in October, 
the marchesa said. Only one month more! 
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Perhaps she would not see Amaldi again - 
before she left. She would not admit the 
sinking of her heart at this idea. No; her 
sadness was chiefly that she would have to 
leave this lovely spot. She thought of going 
to Florence—or Venice. She felt unsettled. 

One afternoon, when the warm hours 
dragged rather heavily and she was tired 
of reading, she ordered a little carriage and 
went off to hunt antiques at Intra. There 
was a delightful shop there of antichita. 
She wanted some vases for the wild flowers 
that she gathered in her walks and some 
stuffs to take back to England. She spent 
two dusty, pleasant hours of rummaging 
and returned with many parcels. 

“Wait,” she said to the driver, in her 
stumbling, quaint Italian that made the 
country folk smile in spite of themselves, 
“T will send some one.” 

It was already dark—the violet dusk that 
is called “dark,” in Italy. She ran quickly 
up the two flights of stone steps leading to 
the terrace. Some one was standing there 
and came toward her as she appeared. 
She thought it was Luigi at first. 

“Luigi, please go—” she began, then 
broke off short. “Is it—you?” she asked, 
in a low voice. 

Something in this “you,” the way she 
said it, a little breathlessly, made Amaldi’s 
heart go hot for an instant. Then he 
answered quietly, 

“Wes ats 1." 

“Ah!” she breathed. It was a whisper. 
“You—you startled me,” she added, as if 
in explanation. 

They were standing close together. The 
light wind blew her long veil against his cheek. 
Amaldi’s heart shook him with its untem- 
pered beating. He said, with an effort, 

“Luigi told me that you would be back 
shortly; so I waited.” 

“T—J am glad,” she said. Her heart, 
too, was beating fast. It was because he 
had startled her, she told herself. She had 
thought him in Rome. Now, he was sud- 
denly here—close to her. It was uncanny. 
And she could think of nothing to say. 
She felt awkward—shy. 

“‘Won’t you—won’t you stop to dinner?” 
she asked lamely, but her voice sounded 
lukewarm. She was a little frightened 
again, because she wanted him to stay so 
much. The Anglo-Saxon in her put this 
chill note in her voice just because she so 
much wanted it. 





She thought and thought, for her heart was afraid within her 


“Yes,” said Sophy; “it—it is nice to 


“Thanks; no,” he said. “It is very 
kind of you, but Baldi is waiting dinner for 
me. Peder is below with the launch.” 

She said again, murmuring the words, 

“I’m sorry.” ~ 

“But I will stay a few moments if you 
will let me,” said Amaldi, hesitating a little. 

“Yes; do,” she answered, somewhat re- 
covering herself. ‘I will just send Luigi 
down for my parcels and come back.” She 
did not want to go into the lighted house 
with him just then. 

‘Let me call him,” said Amaldi. 

When he came back, she was sitting on 
one of the little stone seats near the railing 
of the terrace. He longed to see her face 
more clearly, yet he, too, did not want to 
go into the light just then. 

“Tt was very hot in Rome,” he said con- 
ventionally. “I’m glad.to be back again.” 


have you back.” She felt the flatness of 
this “nice.” “‘We—missed you,” she added. 

“Thank you.” His voice shook a little. 

“T—I thought perhaps you mightn’t 
come till I had gone.” 

He was silent a second; then he said, in 
a queer voice, 

“Could you really have thought that?” 

“Well—I—I was afraid you might be 
kept,” she stumbled. There had been 
a hurt in his voice. 

“Nothing could have kept me from saying 
good-by to you,” he said quietly. 

Her head turned toward him, quick and 
startled. 

“Oh, are you going away again?’’ she 
said—then caught her lip between her teeth. 

“No,” said Amaldi, very low. 

Sophy felt the strange tension of this 
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halting talk in the darkling starlight. It 
was as if they were touching each other 
delicately with their soft voices. She rose 
suddenly. 

“Perhaps we had better go in, after 
all,’ she said, and her tone was full of the 
shy embarrassment against which she 
struggled. ‘‘We seem like two disembodied 
spirits talking out of the dusk, like this.”’ 

“T wish we were,” came the answer. 

“Oh, no!” she faltered, attempting a 
little laugh, which died out helplessly. “We 
are both too fond of life for that, Marchese.” 

“T could be fond of it.” 

“No, no; you are fond of it now.” 

“Ves—now.” 


“Come. Luigi has taken up my parcels. 
Such lovely things! I want to show them 
to you.” 


“‘ Prego—but I must be going. Baldi will 
egin to fret.” 

He had recovered a more ordinary tone. 
He had himself gripped hard. What was 
there in her shy voice which had almost 
made him lose command of himself for a 
moment? There had been something—no; 
he was a fond fool. He held out his hand 
for good-night. She put hers in it. 

“Good-night,”’ she said. 

He murmured, ‘“Good-night,” turned, 
and was gone. Sophy stood gazing out to 
where the launch lay, a whitish blur along 
the landing-place. Then she saw the little 
jewel of its lamp shine suddenly. Peder’s 
face glowed yellow-red in the flare of the 
match, then went out, as it were. Now 
Amaldi had got in. She heard the engine 
begin to hum. In a second, the dusk had 
swallowed them. 

She stood gripping the iron rail till the 
chill struck along her arms. She was very 
honest with herself. “I care too much— 
not that way—but, oh—I care too much!”’ 
she was saying. “And he cares, he cares! 
I must go away.” 

Then she sank down on the little stone 
seat and pressed her forehead to the rail. 

“Life is hard; it is hard—hard!’’ she 
thought, a great wave of bitterness going 
over her. 


XLII 


But the next day Sophy was so worried 
about Bobby, who had caught cold in some 
way, that she had no time to give, even in 
thought, to more abstract anxieties. She 
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would not have felt so anxious had Miller 
been with her, but that extremely insular 
personage had found Italy, with its ‘“gib- 
berish” and lack of most domestic conven- 
iences, insupportable after the first two 
weeks, and so she had respectfully given 
warning. Sophy, always rather haughtily 
anxious to have servants go promptly when 
they wished to go, had paid her an extra 
month’s wages and returned her, primly re- 
joicing, to -her native land. Bobby, to 
Sophy’s great relief, took her departure 
calmly. Miller had been a dutiful but not 
endearing nurse. 

~ Lhen the marchesa had come to the fore 
with her usual kindliness and provided 
Bobby with the nurse who was to prove the 
love of his young life. This woman was 
Rosa Ramoni, a former wet-nurse and the 
most lovable type of Lombard peasant. 
Her dark, square-lidded eyes reminded 
Sophy of the Duse’s; but their expression 
was very different—almost bovinely guile- 
less, yet sparkling with sweet merriment 
that gushed over, at the least trifle, into 
her free, delicious countrywoman’s laugh. 
Rosa had one of the wisest hearts in the 
world, but her intellect was rudimentary, 
and her knowledge of nursery physic primi- 
tive, to say the least. Even after seeing 
Doctor Carmenis from Stresa, and hearing, 
to her great relief, that Bobby’s chief ail- 
ment was indigestion brought on by cold, 
Sophy was afraid to leave him quite to 
Rosa’s care for a day or two; so she had to 
refuse the invitation which came from the 
marchesa, the morning after Amaldi’s return, 
and which said that now they must have 
the excursions which Marco’s visit to Rome 
had broken up. 

When Sophy wrote to explain, the mar- 
chesa answered by saying, ‘‘then the first 
day your dear fousin is well enough.” 
Sophy could not refuse without seeming 
ungracious. ‘‘ This time, then,” she thought, 
‘‘but I must make definite plans to-morrow 
for leaving. Bobby’s cold gives me just 
the right excuse.” But her heart. felt 
very heavy and very lonely at this decision 
of her reason. 

The afternoon was royally blue and gold 
—one of those almost incredibly perfect 
days in late August, when the summer 
warmth sparkles with the zest of autumn. 
They had expected to go for a long sail in 
the Windflower (now bearing the name 
Sophy had given her, in gold letters, on her 
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stern), but an old school-friend of the mar- 
chesa’s was arriving by the evening train from 
Milan. So they were to use the launch 
instead, starting at five o’clock from Villa 
Clelia and stopping at Isdla Bella for tea. 
Afterward, Sophy would be left at home, 
and the launch would go on to Laveno to 
meet the marchesa’s friend. 

It seemed strange, startling somehow, to 
see Amaldi’s face in this blaze of sunshine 
after last seeing it in the dim starlight. He 
was as quietly composed as usual, however. 
The only difference that she noticed about 
him was that he managed always, when 
looking at her, not to look directly into her 
eyes. This relieved and saddened her at 
the same time. Life was surely very difficult 
—very painful! 

But when they got to Isola Bella, and he 
grasped her hand, assisting her to step in 
and out of the rowboats that lay between 
the launch and the shore, she caught her 
foot on a seat, nearly falling into the water. 
Then his eyes went into hers. He had to 
catch her to him rather roughly in the exi- 
gency of the moment, close against his side. 
As he glanced down at her, she glanced up 
involuntarily; his eyes went deep in hers— 
a keen, quick ray, making her feel as if her, 
spirit had been stabbed. It winced from 
that suddenly unsheathed, stabbing look, 
as her flesh would have winced from a 
blade. He loosed her instantly, but she felt 
the contact of that look through and 
through her—tingled with it, as though she 
had inadvertently touched a highly charged 
battery with her bare hand. 

They had come to Isola Bella because the 
marchesa said they served better tea there. 
She was very dependent on her “ fiveo’clock.”’ 
They sat at the usual little iron table, under 
a pergola. Sophy talked rather fast and 
rather more than usual. 

“T am still worried about Bobby, Mar- 
chesa,”’ she said. ‘He has a little cough. 
I think I shall take him south. I thought 
of Sorrento.” 

“But, my dear, September is a warm, 
lovely month with us—like summer. Only 
the nights and mornings are crisp. Aren’t 
you overanxious?”’ 

The marchesa had not been a fussy mother 
herself. She thought Sophy inclined to 
coddle Bobby. 

“Yes, I know,” Sophy replied hurriedly. 
“But the change will be best for him, I’m 
sure. Besides—my husband will be well 
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enough to travel shortly; I heard from the 
nurse to-day. He loves the sea—sailing 
and fishing. I’m afraid he’d feel the lake 
too shut in P 

“Oh, in that case—” said the marchesa. 

She was pleased to hear Sophy mention 
her husband in this way. Now she felt 
that things were settling down into just the 
right form. It was very good that Marco 
should hear Sophy planning thus for the 
pleasure of her husband. She glanced at 
him @/a dérobée. He seemed to be interested 
in the movements of some fishermen who 
were pulling out for the evening cast. 

“T’ve heard that there’s splendid sailing 
and fishing around Naples,” Sophy went on, 
nervously garrulous. ‘Cecil won’t be 
coming for another month, I suppose; but 
I could go and look up a villa and—and 
get things ready——”’ 

“And what will you do with ¢his villa, 
my dear? You’ve four months yet to run— 
you should sublet it.” 

And the marchesa, always practical, be- 
gan to discuss with Sophy the possibilities 
of subletting Villa Clelia. Sophy felt much 
hurt, deep down in her heart, that the 
marchesa should take the question of her 
going so calmly; but she felt comforted 
when that undemonstrative lady drew her 
hand through her arm as they returned to 
the launch, and said: 

“T shall hate to give you up, my dear. 
You and your fousin have been a real joy 
to me; but, of course, your husband’s con- 
valescence comes before everything.” 

The marchesa had grown very fond of 
Sophy. She would truly miss her; but 
stronger than any regret was her relief that 
what might have become a serious situation 
was ending in this perfectly natural, com- 
monplace way. 

It was six o’clock when they left Isola 
Bella. The train from Milan did not reach 
Laveno until half-past seven. 

“What shall we do with our extra hour?” 
asked the marchesa. “What would you like 
to do, my dear?” she said, turning to Sophy, 
who was gazing at the long, mellow, pink 
palazzo on the Isola Madre, guarded by the 
one huge palm in front that dwindled 
toward its middle like an Egyptian column. 

Sophy started, as she often did these 
days when some one spoke suddenly to her. 
She had been immersed in a strange, sad, 
prescient feeling, as though this afternoon 
were one of long farewells. Now, as the 
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marchesa spoke, she yielded to a wish that 
she had often had, and that came to her 
in this moment very strongly. They had 
never visited the Isola Madre. There had 
been so many other things of more obvious 
interest to see, but Sophy had always felt 
drawn to that tranquil, tree-clad spot, 
with its rosy palace in which no one lived. 

“Do you think—would there be time for 
us to go to Isola Madre?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

The marchesa said briskly that it was 
the very thing—and on their way, too. 

The evening came stealing on as with a 
gracious modesty. There was no flare of 
gorgeous color—not a cloud. Very deli- 
cately, very slowly, sky and water became 
suffused with soft, dim saffron. The Isola 
Madre lay against it like an island of dark- 
green smoke, sent up to the lake’s clear 
surface by some submerged volcano. 

They found another launch at the land- 
ing. No sooner had they reached the upper 
terrace than the marchesa was approached 
by a lively French lady, who summered at 
Belgirate and.who had brought some friends 
to see cette ravissante petite ile de fée. There 
was a flutter of introductions all round. 
Sophy felt bitterly disappointed. This viva- 
cious lady and her vivacious native tongue 
seemed so jarringly out of key with the 
lovely, mournful hour and the wistful beauty 
of the deserted island. Amaldi was stand- 
ing near her. 

‘Shall we walk on?” he said, in a low 
voice. “I know the island well.” 

She turned away with him, feeling that, 
perhaps, she should not; feeling, also, that, 
whether it were wrong or right, she would 
have this last, beautiful hour with him. 
She was going to do the big, hard right. 
This little, innocent wrong—if it were wrong 
—could hurt no one. 

They went in silence across the lawns to 
the flagged walk behind the palazzo, which 
leads broad and stately, set with shallow 
steps, beneath an avenue of splendid ilex 
trees. The pointed leaves made a Gothic 
fretwork against the saffron of the sky. 

“‘Ladies in Genoa velvets and silk gowns 
embroidered with golden castles, like the 
gown of poor Isabella—”’ murmured Sophy. 
“‘Tsee them moving on before me—with white 
peacocks mincing after. There—don’t you 
see them, too? This walk is haunted.” 

“Tt will be haunted—when I return to it, 
alone,” said Amaldi. 
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She tried to think of some answer. She 
could not. Yet the silence must be broken. 
Silence had such a terrible eloquence of its 
own. 

““I—I shall céme back some day,” she 
said at last. It was as if the words sprang 
of their own volition. Yet, as she uttered 
them, a feeling leaped also within her. She 
felt sure, sure that she would come back 
some day—that he and she would be walk- 
ing here together—that all would be dif- 
ferent. 

“““Che sara sara,” he said, in that same 
low voice. And now he was looking into 
her eyes gravely, steadily. It was a “fatal” 
look—the look of one who believes in 
fatality. 

Then they turned. The marchesa was 
walking briskly toward them. She waved 
her sunshade. 

“Time to go!” she called. As they joined 
her, she said vexedly: ‘That goose of a 
woman kept me standing there till a mo- 
ment since—I’m glad Marco thought of 
taking you on, my dear.” 

It was quite dusk when they reached the 
Villa Clelia. The marchesa kissed her cheek. 

“Ves, yes, my dear,” she said at parting, 
with some emotion; ‘I shall miss you 
sadly—but—let us hope for the best!” 

Amaldi helped Sophy out and went up to 
the villa with her, carrying the cloak that 
she had not found it necessary to put on. 
As they mounted the last step and came out 
upon the terrace, they saw that some one 
was standing there—the figure of a man, 
looking almost gigantic in the thick twi- 
light. He walked toward them with a long, 
swinging step that brought him near in a 
few paces. 

“Cecil!’? Amaldi heard her whisper. 

“Ts that you, Sophy?” came Chesney’s 
voice. ‘‘This is the most confoundedly 
tricky light.”” He was close now. ‘Ah, yes; 
I see it’s you. How d’ye do?” he added, 
peering at Amaldi. 

“The Marchese Amaldi—’ murmured 
Sophy. 

“How d’ye do?” said Chesney again. 

“How d’ye do?” said Amaldi. 

The men bowed without shaking hands. 
The three stood a little awkwardly for a 
second in the dusk. Luigi came pattering 
down the third flight of steps that led to the 
upper terrace on which the house stood. 
Amaldi yielded Sophy’s cloak to him. 

“Excuse my haste,” he then said; ‘but 
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It was very good that Marco should hear Sophy planning thus for the pleasure of her husband 
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my mother’s waiting for me below. We’ve 
a train to meet. Good evening, Mrs. Ches- 
ney; good evening.” 

He was gone. Chesney stood immovable 
till he heard the descending footsteps die 
away. Then he said, 

“Sophy!’’ His voice was thick with feel- 
ing. Sophy felt giddy—the twilight seemed 
closing in on her in waves. She breathed it 
like a stifling vapor. “Sophy!” said Ches- 
ney again. He caught her to him, felt for 
her mouth with his in the blinding dusk, 
crushed kisses down upon it until she 
winced with physical pain. That London 
smell of his coat was strong in her nostrils. 
The past two months shriveled like a wisp 
of tissue-paper in a flame. There was no 
Italy—no dream—only this great man hold- 
ing her, bruising her with his lips and body. 
In the utter quiet of the evening, she could 
hear distinctly the throbbing of the launch’s 
engine as it sped away toward Laveno. 


XLUI 


Sopuy felt very anxious when she learned 
that Cecil had not brought either Gaynor 
or Anne Harding with him. The letter that 
she received next morning from Anne did 
not tend to reassure her. ‘‘ Mr. Chesney has 
certainly done wonderfully for such a short 
time,” it said; “but he’s not out of the woods 
yet by any manner of means. I don’t mean 
that he hasn’t stopped taking all drugs, but 
that he hasn’t stopped long enough to ‘go it 
alone.’”? (Anne was a great underscorer; 
her letters reminded Sophy of her vehe- 
ment, italicized speech.) ‘He should have 
me with him this minute. He won’t be 
entirely safe for two years. But we could do 
nothing. His constitution is amazing. He 
really is well—in a way—but he isn’t near 
as strong yet awhile, as he thinks he is, 
either mentally or physically. Doctor Car- 
few was much displeased by his leaving so 
abruptly, but, as I said, we could do nothing. 
This is a free country—worse luck for it in 
some ways!” 

And yet Cecil certainly seemed normal 
in all respects. His good temper over in- 
conveniences was astonishing in so fastidi- 
ous and pampered a man. Never since he 
was twenty had he been without a skilled 
valet. Now he put up with Luigi’s ama- 
teurish ministrations, as though it were a 
sort of lark to have his boots treed rights on 
lefts and his ties, socks, and handkerchiefs 


mingled confusedly. Luigi himself was 
fully aware of his shortcomings. He was a 
finished butler, but had never valeted any- 
one. Still, he was intelligent. “‘ Direct me— 
direct me, milor,”’ he would plead. ‘“‘I shall 
improve with time, like wine.” 

So far from being irritated by the lake, 
Chesney seemed to feel its charm strongly. 
He questioned Sophy about her life of the 
past two months—expressed himself much 
touched by the kindness shown her by the 
marchesa. 

“You must take me there,” he said, the 
day aiter his arrival. ‘‘We’ll hire a launch 
of our own for the rest of the time we’re 
here—from what’s-his-name—the man at 
Stresa. What did you call him?” 

‘““Taroni,” said Sophy. 

And he rushed exuberantly to and fro, 
ordering a fast launch from Taroni, sweep- 
ing Sophy off in it to Intra to choose a 
piano (it vexed him that she had no piano 
—had not been singing at all during her 
stay in Italy), spending hours in trying to 
find a small sailing yacht to his liking. 

“That’s a ripper your friend Amaldi’s 
got,” he said to Sophy—‘‘the Windflower. 
Jolly name, by the way. Perhaps he’d help 
me find a good ’un. Let’s go over to their 
place this afternoon. I want to thank the 
old lady for being so decent to you and the 
little chap.” 

So they went tearing through the autumn- 
colored water to Le Vigne. The swiftly 
moving launch seemed symbolical to Sophy 
of the ruthless power which had suddenly 
seized her life and was hurling it blindly to 
some unknown goal. 

What she now dreaded most was to see 
Amaldi. Not because of any feeling that 
she had, or might have had for him, but 
because he was so vividly a part of some- 
thing that was gone forever and that had 
been so beautiful. Yes; that tranquil 
dream of which he had been a part was as 
utterly dispelled as the reflection in a quiet 
pool shattered by the crash of a boulder. 
She felt that numbness, that lack of acute 
pain which it is said a soldier experiences 
when, in the heat of battle, a limb is sud- 
denly shot away. She was maimed for life, 
she felt, and she regretted it; but it was 
as if her mind, rather than her heart, suf- 
fered from this regret. 

They found the marchesa alone at Le 
Vigne. She was sorry, she said, that her 
son should miss the pleasure of seeing them. 











He had gone to Milan for a few days. The 
relief of hearing this was so great that Sophy 
paled with it. The elder woman thought 
she looked exhausted and oddly listless. 
She firmly believed in the “vampirizing” 
qualities of some people; taking in Chesney 
with her shrewd, lustrous eyes, she decided 
that he was probably a most “vampirizing”’ 
person. By this, the marchesa did not mean 
that one actively plays the part of vampire 
toward another but that, whether or no, 
some natures*suck the vitality from those 
with whom they are in contact. Yet Ches- 
ney attracted her in a way, while, at the 
same time, he repelled her. She was too 
completely the woman not to feel the force 
of his extraordinary vitality and superb 
physique, but she was herself of too imperi- 
ous and dominating a temperament not to 
resist tacitly the stress of his somewhat 
overpowering personality. She made her- 
self perfectly charming, however. 

“What a gorgeous old lady!” exclaimed 
Chesney, as they rushed home again. 
“Amaldi must be a decent sort, with a 
mater like that. Wish he’d come back. 
I want that yacht.” 

Amaldi returned in three days and came 
for a formal call to Villa Clelia. Chesney 
took one of his violent fancies to the young 
Lombard on this occasion. 
forgotten the murky jealousy with which 
Amaldi had once inspired him, when mor- 
phia ruled his moods. 

He and Amaldi began talking boats and 
boating. Amaldi was afraid that just then 
there was no such yacht as Chesney wished 
to hire on Lago Maggiore. He might find 
one however, he thought, at Costaguta’s, in 
Genoa. But Chesney didn’t want to go 
such a long trip by rail. He looked disgrun- 
tled, and his big shoulders hunched with a 
boyish petulance, rather engaging had not 
his every gesture been- salt on Amaldi’s 
open wound. 

“T should be very glad if you come 
with me in the Windflower whenever you 
like,” said the latter. He had not once 
glanced toward Sophy since he and her 
husband began their talk, but he saw, with- 
out looking at her, the tall, listless figure in 
its white-serge gown, bending over the 
masses of Michaelmas daisies that she had 
brought in from a walk and was arranging 
in one of the old apothecary-jars from Intra. 

Chesney accepted this proposal about 
the Windflower with frank alacrity. 
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“What d’you say to an all-day sail to- 
morrow?” he asked. “You’re as keen on 
sailing as I am, my wife tells me. If it’s 
convenient—” he added, then said quickly, 
laughing, ‘I must say I’ve landed rather 
plump on your offer, Marquis.” 

Sophy turned her head slightly. It was 
odd and unpleasant to her to hear Cecil 
call Amaldi ‘‘ Marquis.” 

Amaldi murmured banal assurances of 
the pleasure that it would afford him to sail 
all day with Mr. Chesney. 

“Good!” Cecil exclaimed, much pleased. 
“And I say, suppose we drop the ‘ Mister’ 
and the ‘Marquis.’ Such rot, really— 
thanks! Well, Sophy, what d’you think? 
Will you come along too—eh?”’ 

“No; I don’t think I can to-morrow, 
Cecil.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘I—I don’t think I care to sail all day. 
The glare gives me a headache if I’m out 
too long in it.” 

“Just as you like, of course. But I rather 
fancy ’twould do you good. A bit of sun- 
burn wouldn’t hurt. You’re looking a bit 
pale, I find. What do you think, Amaldi? 
Don’t you find Mrs. Chesney paler than 
she was in England?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Amaldi. 
throat seemed to close. 

He and Chesney went for that sail and 
several others. With a sort of grim satis- 
faction, Amaldi would tell himself, on these 
occasions, that the more Chesney was with 
him the less his wife would see of him. He 
felt in every fiber the relief it was to Sophy 
when her husband’s towering figure stepped 
over the side of the Windflower and was 
gone for long hours together. 

For the week following Chesney’s arrival, 
the weather had a crisp tang quite au- 
tumnal; then, suddenly, it changed, becom- 
ing summerlike and even sultry again. On 
the first day of this change, Amaldi and 
Chesney were out in the Windflower to- 
gether. It was noon. The tramontana had 
died out. The inverna had not yet risen. 
They had been running before the wind, 
and now, when it suddenly ceased, the heat 
was intense. 

Though Amaldi’s sailor, Peppin, was 
always aboard, Chesney loved handling the 
ropes himself when not at the tiller, which 
Amaldiinsisted on his taking most of the time. 
He had been springing about at a great rate 
that morning, shifting the spinnaker. © Now, 
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all overheated and sweltering in the breath- 
less pause between the breezes of morning 
and afternoon, he announced his intention 
of “going overboard for a swim.” Amaldi 
cautioned him that the September air played 
tricks on one, and that the inverna would 
probably blow rather strong that day. 

“T don’t think I’d doit,” hesaid. ‘‘You 
might get badly chilled.” 

“Chilled?” echoed Chesney, with his 
good-natured grin. ‘‘ My dear chap, that’s 
what I’m hoping 

He was getting out of his flannels. 

“T really wouldn’t, you know,” repeated 
Amaldi. 

But Chesney only whipped his shirt over 
his head for reply—his feet were already 
bare. And against the blazing mainsail, in 
the full glare of sunshine, he stood there, 
naked—a magnificent, glistening shape of 
manhood. The ugly marks from the hypo- 
dermic needle had quite disappeared. There 
was not a blemish on the big limbs or torso. 

But its very splendor, as of the suprem- 
acy of flesh, sickened Amaldi. Were they 
primitive men—men of the Stone Age— 
and should they grapple, man to man, 
what chance would he, Amaldi, have 
against those mighty thews and sinews? 
He felt hot with a sense of male humilia- 
tion and insufferable, sick fancy. Women 
were women, after all—what woman who 
was really woman could refrain from admi- 
ration of that superb colossus? And even 
though she no longer loved, the woman 
that he, Amaldi, worshiped must once have 
loved that superlative, virile beauty. 

Chesney swam a few strokes, his white 
body greenish under the clear water like 
the silver belly of a fish, then dived beneath 
the yacht, came up the other side, swam on 
his side, his back, dived again, then swung 
himself aboard, gleaming with wet like a 
great mother-of-pearl image. He took the 
towel that Peppin handed him with a ‘‘Ha!”’ 
of gusto. 

“T feel like Jupiter!” he called, rubbing 
his sides and back, standing on one foot to 
dry the other—his glossy skin all rosed in 
patches from his vigorous rubbing. 

Getting quickly into his clothes, he an- 
nounced that he was “‘hungry as ten hunt- 
ers.” 

Peppin opened the luncheon-hamper. 
There were sandwiches of salami and an- 
chovies, purple-and-white figs, a flask of 
red wine from Solcio. 
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“By Jove, this is living! Eh, what?” said . 


Chesney, his lips fresh and ruddy with wine. 
“When you find rye bread and fish and raw 
fruit better than pressed ducklings at Voi- 
sin’s, you’re jolly thoroughly alive, I take it. 
What are you peering at? Wind coming?” 

““Ves,”’ said Amaldi. 

Chesney leaped up, still munching the 
other half of his fig. All about them the 
water lay in long, smooth fluctuations as of 
molten glass, but here and there a dark-blue 
patch spread widening, like a $tain on some 
shining fabric. Far out, beyond the point 
of the Fortino, there was a band of indigo, 
stretched right across the lake. 

“Un invernung, Scior Marchese,” grinned 
Peppin. 

‘““What’s he say?” asked Chesney. 

“That we’re going to have an invernung 
—a big inverna—a stiff breeze.” 

And, indeed, the south wind pounced on 
them in a few moments, blowing more than 
a capful. As the full gust struck her, the 
little Windflower heeled till her shrouds 
were under water. The spray came from 
her dipping bows in a silver sluice, drench- 
ing them even where they sat. Against the 
wind they ran, and the sails bulged full and 
hard as though carved from marble; only 
a slight flutter near the mast showed how 
close to the wind Chesney was holding her. 
He shouted like a viking with the fierce fun’ 
of it, as the spume slapped his face now and 
then with the topping of a bigger wave, 
exultant with that exultation in sheer health 
known only to the lately redeemed mor- 
phinomaniac. Amaldi thought him strange- 
ly effusive in his pleasure for an English- 
man. 

But though, for a while, his delight in 
this wild game with wind and water shut 
out less things, by the time that the in- 
verna had romped with him for half an hour, 
Chesney felt chilled to the bone. Pride 
kept him from admitting it. He was vexed 
to think that Amaldi’s warning had been 


justified. Also, it annoyed him that he’ 


should not have sufficient vital force to re- 
sist getting chilled by a whiff of wind on a 
day so mild as this. Anne Harding had 
told him that he was not yet so “almighty 
strong as he thought himself, by a long 
shot.” 

He reached Villa Clelia two hours later, 
feeling rather moody, and with a nasty, 
teasing pain in his legs and the small of his 
back. 
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XLIV 


THE pains in his back and legs persisted 
all that night, and in the morning he con- 
fessed to Sophy that he thought he’d 
“‘caught cold somehow,” that his legs felt 
like “a pair of red-hot compasses’”—and 
could she suggest a remedy? Sophy 
brought him ten grains of phenacetin from 
her little traveling-medicine-chest, and in 
an hour he was much relieved. These pains 
were all the more annoying, as he had 
heard lately of the yearly boat-races on 
Lago Maggiore, and was keen on having 
Amaldi enter the Windflower for these races. 

“And if I get shelved with an attack of 
sciatica, there’s the end of it,” he growled. 

Amaldi, finding that he would, perforce, 
have to endure more than a good deal of 
Chesney’s company unless he devised some 
mitigation, had introduced him to several 
friends of his, keen yachtsmen, members of 
the R. V. Y. C. (Royal Verbano Yacht 
Club), an offshoot of the R. I. Y. C. This 
club has no seat, and its funds are devoted 
to prizes. It meets at Stresa, in a room 
always gratuitously provided by the Hotel 
des Iles Borromées. Thither Amaldi took 
Chesney. The latter was much pleased 
with these Italian devotees of “Je sport,” 
though he was also vastly tickled by some 
things about them. For instance, he could 
not get over the fact, that, while they were, 
one and all, very well dressed in London 
clothes, three, at least, of them wore even- 
ing pumps with their yachting-flannels, 
and one kept gloves on all the time, and 
even shook hands in them. That they 
spoke such excellent English struck him as 
astounding. He had thought Amaldi an 
exception. 

So Chesney was invited to sail also in 
other yachts, and Amaldi was relieved from 
such incessant contact with him. How- 
ever, he found it impossible to decline with 
civility all his invitations to lunch and 
dine at Villa Clelia. In this way, he saw 
even more of Sophy than he had hitherto 
done. But seeing her in this way was more 
painful to him than not seeing her at all. 
He longed for the time to come when they 
would leave Lago Maggiore. And Sophy 
talked very little, even in commonplaces— 
seemed to fold in on herself, like a sea- 
anemone, when the two men were present. 

“T thought you liked Amaldi,” Chesney 
said, one day, looking at her rather keenly. 


“T do,” said Sophy. “Very much,” she 
added, feeling that the coldness of her tone 
might seem singular. 

“Well, upon my soul, no one would guess 
it!” he retorted rather crossly. Those pains 
were beginning to irritate him again. 
“Sometimes I wonder that he comes here 
at all—you’re so confoundedly glacial and 
snubby in your manner to him.” 

“‘I—snubby to Marchese Amaldi?” asked 
Sophy, really surprised. 

“Yes, by gad; just that!” said Chesney. 
“You never open your lips to him if you 
can help it. You sail out of the room on 
the least excuse—and stay out. The other 
night, at dinner, he asked you a question 
and you didn’t even answer him.” 

“T didn’t hear him—really I didn’t, 
Cecil!” Sophy felt much distressed. Could 
Amaldi think that she meant to be “gla- 
cial” and “snubby” to him? “I’m very 
sorry; I do like him sincerely,” she added. 

Cecil was in a really bad humor, That 
right leg of his, from the hip down, hurt 
like the devil. 

“And the way you refused to sing when 
I asked you after dinner, that same evening, 
was downright rude,” he fumed on. ‘‘ You’d 
been singing for me every evening that 
week—I’d told the poor devil so. Fancy 
how he must have felt when you minced 
out, ‘Not this evening please, Cecil.’” 

To her intense dismay, Sophy felt her- 
self flushing warmly. She had excused her- 
self from singing, because Amaldi had never 
heard her sing, and she had felt that it 
would be sad and painful to sing before him 
for the first time under these circumstances. 

“You know, Cecil, I explained that I had 
a sore throat,” she murmured. “I am sure 
the marchese didn’t think I meant to be 
rude.” 

“Well, I hope you’ll have recovered from 
your sore throat by the next time I ask him 
here,” said Chesney dryly. “It’s annoying 
to have one’s wife even seem discourteous 
to one’s friends. Have you any more of 
that stuff you gave me yesterday?” he 
wound up. “I took the last tablet two 
hours ago, and my leg’s cutting up hell 
again.” 

“‘Won’t you see Doctor Carmenis, Cecil?” 

“Oh, damn doctors!”’ he said impatiently. 
“Get me the stuff, can’t you?” 

But when she came back with it, he 
looked ashamed of himself. 

“Sorry if I was rude, Sophy,” he said, 
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“but I’ve had just about as much doctoring 
as I can stand for the present.” 

Next day, however, he came to her quite 
meekly. 

“Just give me that doctor-chap’s address 
in Stresa, will you?” he said. ‘‘ This damna- 
ble leg is getting too much for me.” 

Doctor Carmenis wanted Chesney to go 
to bed for forty-eight hours and take large 
doses of salicylate of soda. Chesney said 
that he would take the stuff, but refused 
to go to bed. 

“In that case, signore,” said Carmenis 
firmly, “I cannot prescribe salicylate of 
sodium. It produces heavy perspiration. 
You would probably increase this attack 
of sciatica.” 

Chesney said, “Very well,” to give him 
the prescription, and he’d promise not to take 
it unless he went to bed for two days. The 
idea of being penned in one of those 
“beastly little black-iron cribs in that 
mucky villa” disgusted him. The Villa 
Clelia was really not an attractive house 
to be illin. It was all very well as a sort of 
camp in sunny weather, but the roughly 
tiled floors and tiny fireplaces made it lugu- 
brious as a refuge. 

Chesney had gone to Stresa, that day, by 
one of the lake steamers. By the time he 
returned to Intra, he was in very severe 
pain. Carmenis had said that he could sug- 
gest no palliative but opium in some form, 
and he was averse to prescribing ano- 
dynes except in extreme cases. As he came 
up the slant of the wharf, Chesney had 
actual difficulty in walking. His face was 
flushed with that drilling anguish in his 
sciaticnerve. He limped across tothe piazza. 
At once the velturini waiting there on the 
boxes of their rusty little traps began to 
hail him. One red-faced, gray-eyed fellow 
shouted out: 

“He, meester! I drive you Villa Clelia; 
né?”’ 

But Chesney, leaning heavily on _ his 
stick, had his eyes fixed on a sign that ran 
along the front of a shop just across the 
way. “Farmacia Lavatelli,” it read. His 
heart was thumping hard with a boltlike 
thought that had just struck him. He had 
set his teeth. The vetturino drove nearer. 

“T drive you at Villa Clelia quveek, sir,” 
he said. “I spik Engleesh. Liva Noo 
York, tree year.- I name John. You wanta 
me drive you; né?”’ 

Chesney glanced around with a start, 
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then clambered painfully into the little 
carriage. The man gave his old screw a 
flick; it started forward in a gallant 
shamble. 

“Hold on!” cried Chesney. The vetturino 
nearly drew the poor nag onto its haunches. 

““Hé? What’s it?” he asked. Chesney 
pointed with his stick at Lavatelli’s sign. 
“Ts that a good chemist’s?” he asked. 

“‘Hé?”’ said the velturino, glancing where 
the stick pointed. ‘You say Lavatelli—is 
he good?” 

“Yes,” said Chesney. 

“Veree good,” said John cheerfully. 
“Lavatelli, he all right. Caccia, he good, 
too. You want go there?”’ 

Chesney hesitated an instant; the blood 
rushed to his face, then ebbed. 

“Yes; drive there,” he said, throwing 
himself back against the greasy seat and 
clenching his teeth. A pang like the throb 
of a red-hot piston had shot from the joint 
of his ankle to his hip. 

“Where I must go—Lavatelli or Cac- 
cia?” asked the vetturino. 

“There,” said Chesney, indicating the 
shop opposite. Somewhere behind those 
gilt-lettered windows was relief ready to 
his hand. He had determined very seri- 
ously to tamper no more with morphia, but 
agony such as he was enduring at this 
moment certainly justified him in making 
an exception to his self-imposed rule. Be- 
sides, he was no sottish weakling who could 
not trust himself to take one moderate 
dose of morphia without risking the danger 
of a renewal of the habit. Of course, old 
Carfew would howl blue ruin at the mere 
idea. Sophy would be horrified. Anne 
Harding would lash him with her prickly 
tongue. Well—thank the Lord!—there was 
no need of taking them into his confidence. 
One—or perhaps two moderate doses; that 
was all. He could take it by mouth. He 
would go to bed—sleep it off. Noone would 
be the wiser. But he would be relieved of 
this maddening “toothache” in his leg. 
He might even try that old Italian prig’s 
remedy afterward—do the thing up thor- 
oughly while he was about it. 

As the velturino drove across the street, 
Chesney got out his pocketbook. His fin- 
gers slid, as from habit, to a little flap on the 
inside of the case. As he felt the paper that 
he was in search of under his fingers, a queer 
thrill ran through him. He started, flush- 
ing. This thrill had been one of exultation; 
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He walked toward them with a long, swinging step that brought him near in a few paces. 
“Cecil!” Amaldi heard her whisper 117 
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at the same time he had a sense of guilt. 
What rot! He was a responsible being— 
independent; he had a brain. What was 
it for, if not to guide him in just such cases 
as this? He had endured this grinding pain 
for a week now—had only slept in wretched 
snatches for seven whole nights. Why 
should he feel that absurd, little-boy sense 
of guilt because he was going to provide 
himself with a good night’s rest? 

When the man drew up before the drug- 
gist’s shop, Chesney sat for a moment 
reading over the prescription in _ his 
hand. Yes; it was perfectly preserved— 
quite legible. It was for soluble tablets of 
morphia for hypodermic use, one grain of 
morphia—one hundred-and-fiftieth of a 
grain of atropine. The atropine was to pre- 
vent nausea. How cursedly dry it made 
one’s mouth! That was the drawback to 
atropine. But it was better than nausea. 
And still he sat there, fingering the prescrip- 
tion, something holding him back—some- 
thing more imperious than reason. His 
reasons appeared all excellent and logical 
to himself; yet this something refused them 
—said, “‘ Not so; not so,”’ with the iteration 
of steady clockwork. Also, as often hap- 
pens when one is sure of relief, that hot 
drilling in his leg had ceased completely. 
Without the excuse of that anguish, it 
seemed, in a flash, monstrous, even to him, 
that he should be sitting there in the lovely 
Italian sunshine before Lavatelli’s, after all 
the horrors of the past months and years, 
deliberately contemplating purchasing and 
taking a dose of morphia. He slipped the 
prescription suddenly back into his pocket- 
book and put it away. 

“Villa Clelia!’’ he called sharply to the 
vetturino. 

The man caught up the reins again, again 
smacked the old bay’s quarters with his whip. 
They started at a splaying trot toward 
Ghiffa. But before they reached the Intra 
post-office, the fierce pain had again gripped 
him. He was ashamed to tell the man to 
go back to Lavatelli’s. With his stick he 
tapped John’s shoulder. 

“What did you say was the name of the 
other chemist’s shop? Pharmacy—what- 
ever-you-call it?” he asked. 

“Farmacia? Hé?” 

“Yes; the other one.” 

“Caccia? All right; I go at Caccia.” 

He turned round and drove to another 
druggist’s, this time in a further piazza. It 
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took about four minutes. Chesney got out 
and entered the shop. The keen, medicinal 
smell of the place brought the past in a gust 
upon him. He took the old prescription 
again from his pocketbook. It was stamped 
with the names of various druggists where 
it had been filled before. 

“T am suffering severely with sciatica,” 
he said, in a casual tone, to the clerk who 
took the prescription from him. “I need 
sleep very badly. I only want enough mor- 
phia for two doses—well, perhaps three 
would be better, as the pain may not yield 
easily.” 

The clerk said, “Si, signore,’’ and went 
to consult a senior member of the firm. He 
returned and said respectfully: 

“T am sorry, signore. We do not keep 
sulfato di morphia in this form.” 

Chesney flushed and paled rapidly, as he 
had done in the cab outside. 

‘““Do you mean you refuse to sell me even 
one or two doses?” he asked haughtily. 

The clerk looked admiringly and a little 
timidly at his immense, angry customer. 

“ Prego, signore—but not at all,” he said; 
“we will sell it to you. This is a good pre- 
scription—good firms have filled it before. 
It is only that we have not the morphia in 
tablets—but in solution. And we have it 
not with the atropia.” 

“Ah!” said Chesney. His face relaxed. 
“Well, show me the kind you have,” he 
said curtly but not uncivilly. 

The clerk brought a little cardboard box 
divided into cells. These cells, which were 
lined with cotton-wool, each held a small 
glass globule filled with a solution of mor- 
phia and sealed at one end with wax. 

“Tt is safer so, signore. One escapes to 
infect oneself. One breaks the seal and fills 
the hypodermic syringe direct from these 
little globules.” 

Chesney was silent for a second, gazing 
at the little transparent amphorae that 
held nepenthe. Then he said: 

“Do you keep hypodermic syringes? I 
have broken mine.” 

He winced as the unnecessary lie escaped 
him. It made things more plausible but 
need not have been uttered. Untruth 
seemed, somehow, the inevitable attendant 
of morphia, even when innocently indulged 
in, as he was now about to do. Yet all this 
time his pulse was racing. The clang of the 
little bell attached to the door of the 
pharmacy, that rang when customers went 
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in or out, made him start and glance round 
each time that it sounded. 

He went out and got again into the little 
carriage. In his pocket were three of the 
little globules and a shining new hypodermic 
syringe in a black-morocco case. 

“Villa Clelia!” he said. 

The velturino glanced up, struck by the 
new, firm ring in his voice. 

“They must have given him some devil 
of a good medicine in there,’”’ he thought. 
“He’s another man, per Bacco!” 

This time, the patient screw shambled on 
to the gates of Villa Clelia without check. 


XLV 


HE was very cautious about this dose of 
morphia. He felt that he must guard in 
every possible way against the nausea that 
might follow it, thus taken without atro- 
pine. Sophy was pleased and surprised to 
hear that he had seen Carmenis, and still 
more surprised when he said that he was 
going to bed straightway (it was four 
o’clock in the afternoon when he reached 
the villa)—and would she be a dear girl and 
read aloud to him? He rather fancied that 
“Life of Benvenuto Cellini,’ which he’d 
picked up in her sitting-room the other day. 
He was looking forward with a half-shamed 
excitement to the luxury of relief and stimu- 
lation which he knew the morphia, so long 
refrained from, would give him to a superla- 
tive degree. But he knew, also, that it 
would be apt to make him garrulous. He 
did not want to talk. He was afraid of 
“giving himself away,” somehow. So he 
asked Sophy to read aloud, because he did 
not want to be alone, either. It would in- 
tensify that sensation of blissful well-being 
which lay just ahead of him to have some 
one near. This feeling was akin to that 
with which a child, cozily in bed, regards 
its nurse sewing beside a shaded lamp. 

Yes; he would go to bed, take the mor- 
phia and then, later, the salicylate of soda. 
Two days of it would knock out the sciatica, 
that old doctor had said. Well—the mor- 
phia would keep him from being bored, in 
addition to easing his pain. One was never 
bored while under the effects of morphia. 
He would take one dose now, sleep off the 
bad effects; then, next day, take the 
other in the same way. The third—well, 
it depended on how he would be feeling 
whether he took the third dose or not. 


Sophy sent Luigi to kindle a fire in his 
bedroom before she would let him undress 
there. The mareng, as the sirocco is called 
on Lago Maggiore, had been blowing all 
day. Now a fine drizzle had begun to fall. 
As she went to find the book that Cecil had 
asked her to read aloud, she thought of how 
odd it was that his illnesses should always 
be associated in her mind with rainy 
weather. And the weather had been so 
glorious nearly all the time until now. 
Some splendid tem porali—the crashing thun- 
der-storms of that region—had come in July 
and August, and once there had been so 
violent a hail-storm that a poor sick woman 
in Intra had died from fright—thinking the 
end of the world was come, with the boom 
of it on the roof and the shattering of glass 
in all the windows. But there had been no 
steady, sullen rain such as was now falling. 

As for Chesney, he congratulated himself 
on having this acute attack just at this 
time. The mareng, Luigi told him, would 
not last more than two or three days. The 
Windflower was at Taroni’s, having her 
bottom scraped for the races. 

As soon as he was rid of this deuced pain, 
he would go and look up a rowboat. He 
needed exercise. There were good boats, 
cheaper than elsewhere, Amaldi had said, at 
a little village named Cerro, on the other 
side of the lake. 

When Luigi had kindled the fire, he went 
up to his bedroom and closed and locked 
the door. The blaze from dried roots and 
scraps of wood looked very jolly, tucked 
away in the corner like that. He glanced 
at the fine strands of rain outside his win- 
dow and the soggy brown of the balcony 
beyond, and thought the contrast only 
made the fire seem jollier. 

Then he took off his coat, spread a fresh 
towel on the bed, and laid out the hypo- 
dermic syringe and one of the glass globules 
upon it. He had a spoon in his traveling- 
bag. But, no; he did not need a spoon 
with this stuff. There was one instant 
when, as he stood with the syringe poised 
above the opened capsule, a strange impulse 
came over him. He thought: ‘‘ What if I 
throw all this stuff into the fire? Just go to 
bed, take the salicylate, grin and bear it?” 
His heart beat violently. Then, with a sud- 
den gesture, he thrust the nose of the 
syringe into the capsule and drew the pis- 
ton up till the cylinder was filled with the 
colorless liquid. Each dose of the solution 
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held half a grain of morphia. He screwed 
the needle into place—pushed up his shirt- 
sleeve. Another instant, and the needle was 
home in his flesh. He pressed the piston 
gently down, withdrew the needle, and 
rubbed the puncture with a bit of cotton 
soaked in alcohol. Then he cleaned the 
syringe, put a wire through the needle, 
locked all away into his traveling-bag, and, 
after setting the door slightly ajar, un- 
dressed and got into bed. In two minutes, 
the little clutch at his midriff told him that 
the morphia was at its work. Then he 
called to Sophy. 

As he lay there with slow bliss stealing 
over him and heard her light step coming 
up the stair, he justified his action to him- 
self with persistent and plausible reiteration. 

The pain was already lessening. He felt 
tender and affectionate toward Sophy— 
longed to talk to her. But he kept saying 
to himself: ‘‘No, no; I must not. I must 
not, on any account.’”’ So he only smiled at 
her and moved his head against the pillow 
in assent when she asked if he felt easier, 
warm in bed like this. When she sat down 
in a low chair beside the bed and began to 
read, he reached out and took her free hand, 


holding it, playing with her rings—that 
vague smile still on his face. 

The rain fell faster and faster; it became 
a heavy downpour, rattling on the magnolia 
leaves outside and veiling the more distant 


trees. Sophy lowered the book for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt’s too bad you couldn’t have come 
before,” she said regretfully. ‘It has been 
so divine all summer. Now this rain; 
and the nightingales stopped singing long 
ago. They were so wonderful—two and 
three would be singing at the same time— 
all night, when the moon shone.” 

But Chesney only smiled listlessly and 
indulgently. 

“Never mind,” he murmured; “get 
along with that amusing old medieval 
bruiser.” He feared that if he entered into 
conversation he would be lured to hours of 
chatter. He was very wary. He knew that 
it would mean a crisis of some sort if Sophy 
even suspected him of tampering with 
morphia again—no matter how justifiably. 
So she read until he seemed dozing—then 
went down to her lonely dinner in the ugly 
little dining-room. Somehow, she felt 
strangely depressed. The mareng seemed 
to have soaked into her very soul. 
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Chesney stayed in bed three days. He 
took all the morphia, but he also took the 
salicylate prescribed by Carmenis. He suf- 


-fered a good deal from nausea, but when he 


got up again, on the morning of the fourth 
day, his attack of sciatica was entirely over. 
He felt abominably weak, though. On the 
second day, he had sent Luigi to Pallanza 
to buy some good cognac. A small glass of 
this revived him. He scrupulously avoided 
taking more than a small quantity at a 
time. He did not, for a moment, intend to 
lapse into his old habits. 

But after he had been about for two 
days, back came the sciatic pains. He 
grumbled savagely. The mareng had 
ceased. The Maggiore seemed kindling the 
heavens with its clear, fierce blast. The 
sun would have been hot as in August but 
for the wind. There seemed no earthly rea- 
son for the return of the sciatica. He must 
get rid of this nuisance before the races, by 
hook or by crook. He shrank from the idea 
of taking more morphia in its Italian form. 
The nausea had been too wearing. Besides, 
he did not wish to go to Caccia’s a second 
time for it. It occurred to him to take the 
launch and run over to Stresa. The first 
druggist there would probably have English 
or American preparations of the drug. He 
succeeded in finding a little case of an 
American preparation of morphia and 
atropine. But he was still extremely cau- 
tious, not only in regard to others but about 
himself. Such doses as he took were very 
small. He would cut the tablets in half 
with his penknife, carefully burning the 
blade first in a candle-flame. And he al- 
ways took them at bedtime, so that, by the 
next morning, the extreme dryness of his 
mouth would have passed. The pain kept 
nagging him. And in the intervals between 
the doses of morphia, that hateful weakness 
came over him. He began to drink cognac 
regularly with his meals. This worried 
Sophy. She could not think so much brandy 
good for him. At her suggestion, he bought 
some Scotch whisky in Pallanza. But the 
smooth, oily liquor, tempered by soda, was 
not what he wanted. It was even distaste- 
ful to him. What he craved was the keen 
bite of the raw brandy in his stomach and 
blood. 

He grew very irritable at times, under 
the double stress of the intermittent pain 
and the desire for larger doses of morphia 
than he dared take. His extreme caution 
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would not let him continue drinking the 
cognac at meals, since Sophy had objected 
toit. It might make her suspect something. 
So he fell into the way of taking a glass here 
and there, wherever he chanced to be, at 
some caffé in Intra or Pallanza or even in 
Ghiffa. He did not find Amaldi so com- 
panionable, either, since he had been suffer- 
ing in this way. 

“Rather a wooden chap, that Amaldi, 
when one comes to see more of him,” he 
said to Sophy. 

One evening, when Amaldi chanced to be 
at Villa Clelia, Chesney again asked his 
wife to sing. She went at once to the 
piano. Amaldi sat leaning forward, looking 
down at his hands which were clasped 
loosely between his knees. Chesney kept 
glancing toward him vexedly all the time 
that Sophy was singing. Amaldi’s expres- 
sion was rather ‘‘ wooden.” 

“Sing that Grieg thing,” Chesney had said. 
She sang Solveig’s song from the ‘ Peer 
Gynt” music. It seemed to Amaldi that 


he could not bear it when the voice of the 
woman he loved poured over him in that 
soft wave of heart-break. When she stopped 
and Chesney fixed his eyes on the other 


man with that sort of irritated challenge in 
them, Amaldi said, in a cut-and-dried tone: 

“Thanks! It was most beautiful.” 

Chesney couldn’t get over it for the rest 
of the evening. He mimicked Amaldi’s tone 
and manner to Sophy, again and again. 

“Damned thick mind the fellow’s got!” 
he said. “He hears for the first time a 
great imperial-purple voice like yours, and 
all he says is: ‘Thanks! Most beautiful.’ 
Why didn’t he say, ‘Very nice,’ and have 
done with it!” 

Sophy shivered at his ever-increasing 
irritability. Sometimes she thought the 
gentle Luigi would surely burst into flame 
under Cecil’s fierce cursings and depart 
forthwith, but the little man merely looked 
stolid, as if slightly deaf, on these occasions. 
She thought that Lombards, whether noble 
or peasant,’ had singular self-control, for 
something in the little Milanese’s manner 
under provocation reminded her vaguely of 
Amaldi. Then, one day, she heard him re- 
mark to Maria, the cook, who seemed also 
astonished at his patience: 

“What’ll you have? He’s mad, this devil 
of a milord, and his lovely lady is so good!” 

One afternoon, Amaldi called to tell 
Chesney that the Windflower was in the 
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water again. He found Sophy alone on the 
terrace. She was sewing on a little blouse 
for Bobby, who had worn out most of his 
wardrobe. Sophy loved making his little 
fineries herself. Amaldi was more natural 
in his manner that afternoon. It was long 
since he had seen her alone. Sophy had 
recovered from the first shock of her hus- 
band’s return. She also felt more natural. 
Before long, she was talking to Amaldi 
almost eagerly. She had been thinking of 
her far-away home in Virginia when he ar- 
rived. She ran to fetch some photographs 
of it toshow him. Chesney was away in the 
launch—at Stresa, she believed. But at 
that moment Chesney was driving back 
from Pallanza, having left the boat there 
to be repaired. It had broken down just 
before he reached the wharf, and he had 
been obliged to row ashore. He was in an 
evil temper. His leg was “drilling” again, 
and he had had two glasses of cognac. 

When he reached the lower terrace, he 
looked up and saw Sophy and Amaldi bend- 
ing together over the photographs like two 
children over a picture-book. She was 
talking eagerly, looking often at Amaldi. 
There was a pretty flush on her face. Her 
gray eyes sparkled. Chesney was so gruff 
in manner that Amaldi went almost imme- 
diately. Sophy sat gazing at her husband 
with a puzzled expression. 

“Well, I must say you’re making up for 
lost time,’”’ he threw out roughly. 

‘“How?” she asked, astonished. 

“Why, a week ago you hadn’t a word to 
throw that chap; now you palaver with 
him like an old crony.”’ 

Sophy reddened with anger. 

“Please don’t speak to me in this way,” 
she said coldly. He reddened, too. 

“You speak to Amaldi as you damn 
please; I’ll speak to you as I damn please,”’ 
he said. 

“No,” said Sophy; “for I shan’t stay to 
listen to you.” 

And she gathered up the photographs and 
went into the house with her head high. 

“Women are the devil!” said Chesney 
scowling after her. ‘‘Women are the devil!” 
he repeated, flinging himself morosely into 
a chair and gazing down at the outstretched 
leg which ached so infernally. Then he rose, 
went up-stairs, and injected a fourth of a 
grain of morphia into it. He sent word that 
he would not be down to dinner. At twelve 
o'clock that night, he took another fourth. 


The conclusion of Shadows of Flames will appear in the July issue. 
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The door opened suddenly to disclose Dominica in a kimono, with her profuse ruddy hair 


tumbled about her ears 
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“Gentleman Joe” Returns 


Cosmopolitan readers have been much interested in that strange little creature, Dominica 
Meduna, with her strict code of personal morals and her small respect for’the property rights of 


others. 
brought out. 


In each of her amazing adventures a different aspect of her complex character has been 
What is she, and what will become of her? 
the vengeance of her deadly enemy, Legrand, no matter where she may hide? 


What chance has she to escape 
The present 


story, last of the series, will clear up many puzzling matters in regard to this girl of mystery. 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of “ Legrand’s Revenge,” and other Dominica Meduna stories 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


FTER her narrow escape from assas- 
sination by Legrand, Dominica 
gave up her apartment, telling 
the concierge that she was going 

to America, then took another, next door 
to a local bureau de police in Montmartre. 
She really valued her young life and thought 
she might keep it longer if she were to disap- 
pear for a while. The prefect tried to 
enlist her services for the Bureau de Streté, 
but Dominica would not consider this. 

“No, Monsieur le Préfet,” said she; “the 
soup is quite hot enough already. I was 
glad to help you locate Legrand, though I 
nearly lost my life doing so, and the game 
is not finished yet. Legrand is a renegade 
and a béte sauvage. But I do not wish to 
betray my old associates. As a matter of 
fact, all that I know at this moment is 
known to the police. All that I wish, now, 
is to keep out of sight for a while, in the 
hope that Legrand may be killed.” 

“Or captured,” said the prefect. 

“He will never be taken alive,” said Do- 
minica. 

The prefect nodded. 

“Yes,” he admitted; “that would mean 
the guillotine. There was Vibert, one of our 
best men, whom he knifed in the Parc 
Monceau, and two other murders. He could 
scarcely escape. Do you think that he 
is in Paris?” 

“TI am sure of it, monsieur,”’ replied 
Dominica. ‘‘He must know that there is 
a strong cordon drawn around the city. 
Besides, he will now wish more than ever 
to settle his account with me.” 

The prefect regarded.her thoughtfully. 


He was thinking that the responsibility of 
protecting this charming young outlaw from 
as ruthless and cunning a desperado as 
Legrand was a problem which would tax 
all of his resources. There were some very 
complicated features attached to the case. 
Legrand must be wellsupplied with money as 
the result of several big coups which he had 
recently brought off. Having been for anum- 
ber of years an agent du Service de Stireté, he 
was fully acquainted with the personnel of 
the brigade and familiar with its methods. 

The prefect would have liked to advise 
Dominica to leave the country—to return 
to America. But to do so would be an ad- 
mission of his own lack of confidence in his 
ability to protect her. And protect her he 
was bound to do, not only on general prin- 
ciples but because. she had rendered the law 
a distinct service in establishing the identity 
of the criminal who had been for some 
months terrifying Paris. More than this, 
she had discovered the presence of Legrand 
at the Baron von Hertzfeld’s—and narrowly 
escaped losing her life as the result. 

Suspecting the fearlessness of her char- 
acter, the prefect doubted that she would re- 
main long under cover, and she was really, 
he reflected, a most unfortunately conspic- 
uous type. Her superb figure, which com- 
bined the grace and lightness of youth 
with the sweeping curves of maturity, was 
one difficult to mask. This, with the face 
of a naughty nymph, richly colored, with 
vivid blue eyes of startling intensity and 
her wonderful chevelure of lustrous Venetian 
red, made Dominica’s physical personality 
one by no means difficult to eliminate. 
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“You will have to be very careful for 
the next few weeks, mademoiselle,” said 
the prefect gravely. “You had better 
keep pretty close to your apartment until 
you hear from me. What are your means 
of support?” 

“T am well supplied with money, mon- 
sieur,”’ replied Dominica. ‘The Barons von 
Hertzfeld and Rosenthal were very gener- 
ous. I have quite enough to provide for my 
modest wants for the next year.” 

““Good!” said the prefect. ‘Well, be 
careful, my child, and run no unnecessary 
risks, and we shall hope shortly to remove 
the source of danger.” 

For the next few weeks Dominica acted 
on this advice and kept close to her little 
apartment. She bought an alert Airedale 
terrier, and she had her door fitted with 
special locks. When she went abroad, it 
was in the daytime, thickly veiled, and the 
prevailing style in long capes effectually 
disguised her exquisite figure. Also, she 
carried an automatic pistol in her muff. 

But alas for Dominica’s boasted economy! 
Also, for her caution. At first, she did not 
greatly object to her retirement; but at the 
end of six weeks she began to grow very 
bored. She would have welcomed even the 
society of Braga, whom she cordially disliked. 
But she dared not send for him, because she 
was afraid that Legrand, knowing of her 
quasi-partnership with the Argentine 
“fence,” might be having him shadowed 
with the idea of discovering her location. 

As her courage returned, Dominica’s 
caution began to wane. It was glorious 
late-autumn weather, and Paris was gay 
and alluring. Dominica loved the races, 
not only for the spectacle but because she 
was a born gambler and liked to place a few 
hundred francs on some horse which took 
her fancy. Dominica knew nothing about 
horses, and in making her bets was influenced 
by the way in which her choice appealed to 
her as an individual. On one or two o¢- 
casions in the past she had gathered in 
some long odds by picking a horse because 
of its earnest, eager expression and the 
promise of high endeavor in its velvety 
eyes, Dominica preferring such a champion 
of her fortunes to a sulky-looking favorite 
or some big fighting devil with the limbs and 
temper of a Pegasus. She had always met 
with fair success. 

Wherefore, on a bright Sunday in early 
November, she decided to go to Auteuil, 
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come what might of it. So she put a thou- 
sand francs in her bag and departed for the 
steeplechase. Shereturned about dusk with- 
out enough to pay for her taxi and had to 
go to her apartment to get the money. 

Dominica was nettled. She went again 
the following Thursday, when the crowd 
was not so great, and with a similar result. 
This thing continued for the rest of the 
racing season, and Christmas found her 
desperately near the end of her resources. 
The money which she had counted upon 
supporting her in comfort for the next year 
had gone to swell the coffers of the Paris 
Mutuelles (with five per cent. deducted for 
public charities). 

Dominica found herself face to face with 
a somewhat serious situation. Since the 
beginning of her criminal career, when she 
had made her début under the guidance of 
that able cracksman, “Gentleman Joe,” 
she had never found herself in actual fi- 
nancial difficulty, as, even in the interludes 
of her unlawful activities, she had always 
been able to provide for herself through 
certain honest occupations, the technique 
of which she had quite at her command. 
She was a trained lady’s-maid and expert 
manicure, a teacher of languages, four of 
which she had quite at her command, and, 
when the worst came to the worst, she could 
always get a singing engagement in some 
café chantant, her voice being sweet and 
sympathetic, and her physical beauty quite 
enough to insure success, even with far less 
vocal ability than that with which she was 
endowed. 

But the sinister shadow of Legrand loom- 
ing athwart these possible occupations ren- 
dered them out of the question, and, for the 
first time in her life, Dominica found herself 
perplexed as to a means of support. 

It had been very seldom that she had 
been led to commit any overt, felonious 
act. She had usually been able so to con- 
trive that, in the event of success, she might 
reap her due harvest, and, in failure, nothing 
more than suspicion. Several times in 
her criminal career as the domestic inmate 
of some rich house, she had located the loot 
and outlined the mode of attack. It had 
been a job of this sort which had resulted 
in her leaving America and in the incarcera- 
tion of her criminal educator, “Gentleman 
Joe,” whose term of imprisonment, she re- 
flected, should shortly expire. Dominica 
had several thousand francs deposited to 
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his credit in a French bank, and this sum 
she would no more have touched than she 
would have stolen votive offerings to a 
Madonna. 

And when driven to a choice between 
posing and stealing, Dominica preferred to 
steal. It cost her less self-respect. 

“T’ve got to turn a trick pretty soon,” 
said she to herself, “or take a chance on 
getting croguée by Legrand. Plague take 
the police! Why can’t they do something?”’ 

But as the days passed and the police 
seemed still unable to do anything, Domin- 
ica’s money and patience came nearly to 
an end. She decided that Legrand must 
have left Paris and was very likely living 
quietly in Lyons or Marseilles or Nice. 
At any rate, she did not purpose to starve 
on the off-chance of his being in Paris, so 
she went out freely and moved about with 
one blue eye always alert for a profitable 
theft. She was like a pretty little vixen, 
with soft and lovely fur, trotting patiently 
around a big farm, wary of the dog and 
waiting to profit by the indiscretion of 
some silly hen. The chances are that 
the moral sense of the two was on precisely 
the same par. The fox had probably 
never offended its code of vulpine ethics 
any more than Dominica had ever trans- 
gressed the boundaries of her feline ones. 
Both felt themselves quite justified in 
plundering a silly hen from a prosperous 
farmer—on the hen’s account, because it 
was silly, and on the farmer’s, because he 
was prosperous. The fox and Dominica, 
being neither prosperous nor silly, were 
mere social levelers. 

Dominica’s silly hen was sent her in 
what seemed a providential way. She 
went ‘out one afternoon with no definite 
objective, her first idea being to call at 
Braga’s office on the faint chance of col- 
lecting a couple of thousand francs which 
the Argentino had owed her for more than 
a year. But turning the matter in her 
mind, she decided that it would be scarcely 
worth the risk. Braga had always some 
pretext for postponing such obligations— 
with Dominica. He never said, “‘No.” He 
said: “Of course; certainly, my dear Nica. 
I haven’t got it at this moment, but call 
to-morrow or the next day.”” There is noth- 
ing more difficult than this everlasting 
“manana,” especially for a person consti- 
tuted like Dominica. In her scheine of life 
there were no “to-morrows.”’ She lived for 
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the present, and to some extent in the past, 
but never in the future. 

Wherefore, dismissing Braga from her 
mind as a bad bet, she took a taxi to the 
Etoile. It was too late to walk on the 
Avenue du Bois, and the Champs Elysées 
is not very interesting at the tea-hour, so 
Dominica turned down the Avenue Kléber 
with the vague idea that there might be 
some matinée concert at the Trocadéro. 
There was nothing, however, so _ she 
strolled down the hill as far as the Musée 
Guimet and turned up the Rue Boissiére. 
Glancing at the handsome apartments as 
she passed she was struck by the number 
seven. 

“Seven, Rue Boissiére,” mused Dominica 
reminiscently. Immediately she remem- 
bered that during her service as lady’s-maid 
to a Mrs. Mumford, in New York, she had 
been given frequently letters to post ad- 
dressed to a Mrs. Ryan, 7 Rue Boissiére, 
Paris. She knew that Mrs. Mumford had 
been a schoolmate and intimate friend of 
Mrs. Ryan. Dominica was thinking of the 
coincidence when, on turning the corner of 
the Avenue Kléber, she came upon a house 
in which there was apparently being held a 
fashionable reception. There was an awn- 
ing stretched to the curb; guests were arriv- 
ing in a steady stream, and big limousines 
were filling the street. 

The gaiety and glitter drew Dominica as 
a moth is drawn by a flame. Her resolu- 
tion was quickly taken. She decided to go 
to the party, knowing, from her experience, 
that, in such a crush, her chic appearance 
would give her an unquestioned entrée. If 
it were a card affair, she had only to regret 
her negligence. 

As she entered, the maitre d’hdtel bowed. 
Dominica, observing that a party of ladies 
preceding her fumbled in their bags for 
cards, did the same. 

“Oh, madame, don’t put yourself to the 
trouble,” said the nice old maitre d’hétel, 
and Dominica went in. She knew that the 
practised eye of the old domestic had as- 
sayed her Rue-de-la-Paix costume. Domin- 
ica found herself in the midst of a stylish, 
chattering crowd, and, from fragments of 
the conversation, gathered that the affair 
was an illustrated lecture on “The Evolution 
of Dress,” given for the benefit of Les 
Enfants Tuberculoses. 

The house was a fine old Renaissance 


‘building with spacious salons, which were at 











this moment crowded with the small gilt 
chairs rented for such occasions. At the 
far end of the second salon, which communi- 
cated with that in front, there had been 
arrangéd a small stage, backed by heavy 
curtains of black velvet, and from the rear 
an acetylene light was making a buzzing 
noise and emitting a garlicky odor. 

Dominica had arrived rather late. Cast- 
ing her eyes about, she discovered a vacant 
place two seats from the side opposite the 
door. Rather surprised to find it unoccu- 
pied, she quickly discovered the reason. 
She recognized in the person of the beauti- 
fully gowned woman beside the empty chair 
a celebrated actress famed less for her his- 
trionic talent than for her ability to charm. 
She also observed that this guest was wear- 
ing a tight necklace of enormous pearls, and 
a long rope of the same jewels smaller and 
matched. 

Dominica, in her figured veil and stylish 
gown, slipped into the vacant seat a good 
deal as a Persian cat might coil itself on a 
silken cushion beside the canary-cage. 
Her neighbor gave her a brief glance and 
resumed her conversation with some one 
beside her. 

Dominica’s mind was working swiftly. She 
anticipated the probable procedure of the 
causerie. An attendant offered her a slip 
which outlined the nature of the conférence. 
Glancing at it, she saw that the lecturer 
was a Miss Dorothy Millar. 

Dominica was scarcely seated when Miss 
Millar, exquisitely gowned, appeared on the 
little stage and proceeded to explain the 
object of her lecture. She traced through 
successive cycles the styles which she was 
to illustrate with living models. Dominica, 
though fond of clothes, was far less inter- 
ested in Miss Millar’s thesis than in the 
propinquity of her neighbor’s pearls. Be- 
fore she had listened five minutes to the 
speaker’s dulcet treble, she had the situation 
quite thoroughly worked out. Thought 
Dominica to herself: ““When this silly 
woman finishes her introduction, the lights 
will be turned off for a moment to get the 
first model under the spot-light. That 
will be my chance!” 

. She began to cough. Miss Millar looked 
politely annoyed. Dominica coughed more 
violently. Miss Millar’s smooth forehead 
showed a slight vertical line, and she waited 
for the paroxysm to cease. Dominica kept 
on coughing. A woman behind her offered 
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her bonbonniére, and Dominica took a cough- 
lozenge with a word of thanks. She con- 
trolled herself, and Miss Millar proceeded. 
She had not got far when Dominica began 
to cough again. Also, she reached in her 
muff for her reticule and secured a pair of 
sharp little scissors. 

The dangers of the attempt were con- 
siderable. The pearls were heavy, and it 
was very possible that their wearer might 
notice the lacking weight. Those seated 
behind were in a position to observe Do- 
minica’s maneuvers. The string cut, the 
pearls might fall and scatter. 

But Dominica was deft and daring. 
With her little scissors on her thumb, she 
bided her time. The lights were suddenly 
turned off and, in the brief moment of 
darkness which followed, she Jeaned against 
her neighbor as though to see better between 
the people in front. Then the limelight 
buzzed and sent a clear beam on the little 
stage to illuminate a lovely figure in a 
Grecian tunic. All eyes were directed on 
this charming tableau, and, in that moment, 
Dominica’s hand slid up behind her neigh- 
bor. The rope of pearls slipped over the 
ample bosom, then into the lap of their 
wearer, who, intent upon the spectacle, 
never noticed the mishap. Dominica, sti- 
fling her cough, gathered them into her muff. 
Miss Millar was explaining the subtleties 
of the tunic, but this did not interest Domin- 
ica. She was thinking of the pearls in her 
muff and how best to get away with them. 

She was seized with another violent 
paroxysm of coughing. Miss Millar hesi- 
tated, then waited. Women turned to 
look resentfully at Dominica, who rose and, 
drawing down her veil, placed her handker- 
chief against her mouth and, with a smoth- 
ered word of apology, slipped out of her seat 
and toward the door. At the footman’s 
polite inquiry whether he should call her 
car or a taxi, she merely shook her head 
and answered chokingly, 

“T have only to go two steps.” 

Dominica walked rapidly down the street 
and turned the corner. She did not believe 
that her theft would be undiscovered for 
more than a few moments, as the pearls 
were heavy. 

Half-way down the next block she had the 
consciousness of being followed. In order 
to look back without appearing to do so, she 
dropped her handkerchief, and as she turned 
to pick it up, gave a swift glance behind. 
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they rested on the number seven above an 


“Blest if it aint 

Nica!" said Mickey, 

and his eyes rested on 

her with a gleam of admiration 


The figure she saw was that 
of Legrand! 

Dominica recognized him instantly. He 
was dressed in the height of fashion and, 
with his blond, square-cut beard and droop- 
ing mustache, might have passed for a Scan- 
dinavian nobleman. He wore a monocle, 
and sauntered along with a leisurely air. 
Dominica’s heart seemed glued against her 
ribs. A panic seized her. She did not 
Know whether his being there was mere 
coincidence or whether he had located and 
followed her. She forgot her pearls, forgot 
the automatic pistol which she always car- 
ried in her muff. Her one frenzied impulse 
was to escape: 

As she cast her frightened eyes about, 


imposing portal. 


Dominica did not hesitate. 
She pushed the bell and the door swung 
open. Dominica stepped inside and 
closed it behind her. The /oge of the 
concierge was open and, with no clear 
idea of her next move, Dominica 

asked for. Madame Ryan. 
“Au troisiéme, madame,’ re- 
plied the concierge. “I will send 

madame up in the lift.” 
“Thank you,” said Domin- 
ica; “but I prefer to walk up 

the stairs.” 
She started up the broad 
stairway. All she wanted 
was to gain time, and 
she had not the slightest 
intention of calling on 
Mrs. Ryan. But, on 
her way up, she re- 
flected that this would 
not be a bad thing to 
do, and she framed a 
plausible object in 
her mind. 

At that moment, 
Dominica heartily 
wished her stolen 
pearls back on the 
neck of their owner, 
as, in that case, she 
would have gone into 
the concierge’s loge 
and telephoned to the 
nearest bureau de 
police that Legrand 
was at that moment 
passing the house and 
might be captured if prompt 
measures were taken. But, for obvious 
reasons, she did not care to have the police 
know that she herself was in that particular 
neighborhood. The loss of the pearls 
might be -reported at any moment and 
Dominica identified as the woman who had 
left the house of the Countess de Rosoy at 
the beginning of the lecture. Dominica 
decided that it would be better to wait 
until a little later and then to inform the 
prefect that, while riding through the Bois, 
she had seen Legrand, describing his ap- 
pearance. She could give the time as pre- 
cisely that at which she had left the 
Countess de Rosoy’s, and, in the event of 
Legrand’s being captured, this would go 
some way toward establishing an alibi in 
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the case of her being associated with the 
theft of the pearls. 

For the moment, however, it was neces- 
sary for her to have some pretext for her 
call on Mrs. Ryan, and Dominica’s quick 
wit immediately supplied one. Arriving 
before the door of the luxurious apartment, 
she whipped off her veil (for this black- 
figured affair was too easy a mark of identi- 
fication) and rang. Her finger had not 
left the button when the door was flung 
open rather violently and Dominica found 
herself face to face with a red-faced, thick- 
set young man who appeared to be going 
out in a considerable hurry. 

Dominica recognized him immediately. 
About a year before when, during an in- 
terval of more profitable employment, she 
had been serving as a manicure in a fash- 
ionable hair-dresser’s establishment, this 
man had been one of her regular clients. 
Dominica had never known just who he 
was, but now she remembered having heard 
him addressed by a friend whom he had 
brought to the place with him one day as 
“Ryan.” She realized at once that he must 
be Mrs. Ryan’s son, whom she had heard 
Mrs. Mumford allude to as “Mickey” 
Ryan—Mickey having apparently been his 
college nickname. 

Mickey recognized Dominica instantly, 
and his rather bulbous eyes opened very 
wide at sight of her. 

Dominica treated his sudden apparition 
as a sort of unfortunate accident. She 
stepped aside to let him pass, then touched 
the bell again to summon the official door- 
opener. Mickey, recovering himself, stuck 
a bulging gill inside the door and told the 
domestique not tocome. He wanted to find 
out why Dominica was there. 

“Blest if it ain’t Nica!” said Mickey, 
and his eyes rested on her with a gleam of 
admiration. 

Had he been a peacock, he would have 
spread his tail and strutted; as a rooster, he 
would have flapped his wings, crowed, and 
looked for invisible particles of some deli- 
cacy in the soil; as a wild boar, he would 
have shorn a piece of bark from the trunk 
of an oak with his polished tusk, then ripped 
from the mulch a truffle for Dominica. 
Being an amorous young man of the period, 
he lighted a cigarette—and at that moment 
the telephone-bell began to ring. 

Somebody asked for Mickey, who was 
listening with one ear cocked. “He looks 


like a French bulldog,” said Dominica to 
herself. ‘What a _beast!’”? Mickey ex- 
cused himself and went to the telephone. 
The nice little maid, who had overheard 
some of Mickey’s conversations, ushered 
Dominica into the salon. 

“Madame Ryan is reposing herself,” 
said she. ‘When dining out, madame sleeps 
for an hour in the afternoon.” 

“Then do not disturb madame,” said 
Dominica, and paused, for Mickey was 
talking loudly over the telephone and his 
conversation was interesting. 

“Huh!” (The conversation was in 
French but translated as follows, due al- 
lowance being made for slang.) ‘‘Huh— 
somebody swiped your pearls—huh—full 
of cocaine again—say, why can’t you cut 
out that dope? What—no—what? What? 
I can’t hear—teli that bunch of hens to 
shut up a minute—what?” (To the maid, 
and savagely) “Shut that door—how 
many times——’” 

Bang! The maid shut the door, then 
opened it on the faintest crack. Dominica, 
seated in the salon, was not supposed to see 
this play but did. Some of the pearls 
in her muff were falling off the string. She 
could feel them all adrift and, realizing that 
each was worth about two thousand francs, 
proceeded to plug the ends of the muff. 
Her handkerchiefs were naturally too small, 
so she ripped a piece of lingerie from some- 
where and stuffed that in. The pretty 
maid had slipped out of the room, and 
Dominica knew that she was listening 
somewhere. 

There appeared to be an air of tension 
about the premises, and Dominica pricked up 
her pretty ears. She was trying to absorb 
things when Mickey came in with lines 
across his forehead. He looked troubled, 
and Dominica was glad. There had been 
something in Mickey’s scrutiny of herself 
which had frightened her—and Dominica 
was no coward. 

“Now here’s the deuce of a mess!” said 
he. “A fool of a woman I know, an actress, 
has just telephoned me that somebody has 
stolen her pearls at a lecture at my aunt’s, 
the Countess de Rosoy’s, just around the 
corner. She wants me to hustle down to 
the préfecture and get ’em to put some of 
their best men on the job. She’s having 
hysterics and raising the deuce around 
there. Seems to have busted up the whole 
show. Says there was a woman beside 
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her in a long cape and a figured veil, and 
that she knows she swiped the pearls when 
they turned off the lights. Pretended to 
having a coughing-spell and went out. I’ve 
telephoned for my car.” 

‘Why should she bother you about it?” 
asked Dominica. ‘Did you give her the 
pearls?” 

Mickey gave a short laugh. 

‘“‘Not on your life!” he answered. ‘She 
happens to be rather a friend of mine and 
seems to want to hold me responsible be- 
cause I got her a card for the bloomin’ 
affair. Old Von Hertzfeld gave her the 
pearls.” Mickey grinned. “Kind of him, 
wasn’t it?” He cocked his head. “Do I 
hear my car?” 

As he stepped to the bay window, which 
commanded a view of the street, Dominica 
rose and looked down from his elbow. She 
saw a handsome limousine drawing up to 
the curb—and she saw also something far 
more interesting. 

Directly opposite was a diminutive café 
for the patronage of servants and chauffeurs 
which was nestled in between the aristo- 
cratic houses as these little vases are located 
throughout Paris. It was a neat little 
establishment, with its four dwarf-orange 
trees in tubs on the sidewalk, four little 
iron tables behind them, and a strip of 


- awning overhead. 


Against one of these tubs, smoking a 
cigarette and with a half-liter of beer in 
front of him, sat Legrand. Dominica knew, 
that instant, that he had recognized her and 
Was waiting for her to reappear with that 
savage patience peculiar to the wild animal, 
the_aborigine, and the criminal. 

“Well,” said Mickey, “I’ve got to go. 
Say, Nica, what do you want to see mether 
about, anyhow?” 

“T came to ask if I might count on her 
patronage tor a manicure parlor which I 
hope to open in a few weeks,” said Dominica. 
‘I knew that she was an old friend of Mrs. 
Mumford’s, in whose house { was once gov- 
erness; so I thought she might be willing 
to recommend me to her friends.” 

“Oh, I can. fix that all right for you,” 
said Mickey. “Leave it to me, Nica. I 
can steer you all the trade you can swing 
to. Mother’s taking a nap. Come on 
along with me. I'll set you down wherever 
you like.” 

Had she been situated otherwise, Domin- 
ica would have declined: this polite offer. 
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She was afraid of Mickey. But, seeing 
Legrand in the café opposite, she was quick 
to take advantage of this means of escape. 

On the way down, Nica readjusted her 
veil and noticed, as the door was opened, 
that the big car shielded her directly from 
the café. She got into the limousine and 
Mickey seated himself beside her. As they 
drew away from the curb, Mickey leaned 
toward Dominica. 

“Say, Nica,” said he, “is this straight 
goods about the manicure business? If 
there’s anything you need, you know you’ve 
only got to say the word.” 

Dominica drew back into her corner. 

“There’s nothing that I need, Mr. 
Ryan—thank you very much,” said she, 
“except to get some idea of how large a 
clientéle I can hope to count on. I went 
to call on your mother because she is an 
old friend of Mrs. Mumford’s, and I know 
that Mrs. Mumford will give me references.” 

“Who’s backing you?” asked Mickey 
bluntly. “Good Lord, Nica, if you could 
only get it through your pretty head how 
much I liked you, and if you could only 
manage to like me a quarter as much, you’d 
never have to bother about hunting cus- 
tomers for a manicure business! Listen, 
dear: Of all the girls I’ve ever met, you’re 
the only one that I could never get out of 
my head or find any understudy for. See 
here, Nica: I’ve been crazy about you ever 
since I first laid eyes on you going down the 
boulevard and followed you back to where 
you were working. Since you left the shop 
I’ve been hunting for you everywhere. 
Why can’t you be reasonable?’”’ 

Dominica flung her arm across her face 
and shrank back deeper into her corner. 
She had welcomed Mickey’s protection for 
the moment as a means of escape from Le- 
grand, but she now wondered if, perhaps, she 
had not got out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. For Mickey, in the growing ardor with 
which Dominica’s nearness infused him, was 
most obviously on the point of losing his 
self-restraint. Aside from his brutal mascu- 
linity (a quality which usually made its dis- 
tinct appeal to Dominica), there was nothing 
particularly offensive about Mickey. He 
was a purely primitive type, and, as such, 
might have appealed to Dominica had he 
only possessed a little subtlety. 

“You're very kind, I’m sure, Mr. Ryan,” 
said Dominica a little faintly; ‘but we can 
talk about that better some other time. 
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Just now I’ve an awful lot to do. Would 
you mind telling your chauffeur to stop at 
the corner of the Rue Royale?” 

“All right, if you insist,” said Mickey. 
“Somehow, when I’m with you I don’t 
seem able to behave. Say, Nica, give me 
one kiss and tell me where I can look you 
up and I’ll promise to be good.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Dominica. ‘‘What 
geod is it going to do you if I give you a 
kiss?” 

“T’m the best judge of that,” said Mickey. 
“Can’t you see that I’m just crazy about 
you? What harm is it going to do you, 
anyhow?” 

He slipped his arm behind her shoulders. 
Dominica was seized with a sudden panic. 


“‘Let me out here!” she panted. “Stop 


the car!” 

She reached frantically for the speaking- 
tube. Mickey’s grasp tightened and he 
drew her against him. Dominica struggled, 
but impotently, for Mickey’s grasp was like 
the hug of a bear. He kissed her devour- 
ingly, then loosed her gently, though his 
arm still encircled her. 

“That didn’t hurt you, did it?” He 


gasped. 
“Ves; it did—” retorted Dominica 
breathlessly. 


“Oh come, Nica,” purred Mickey; “it 
didn’t anything of the sort. Say, let’s 
turn around and go for a little blow through 
the Bois, then stop for tea at my garconniére 
in Ranelagh. Come on; I'll promise to be 
good.” 

“T can’t,” said Dominica. “I’ve got 
some errands to do. And how about your 
friend’s pearls?” 

“Oh, hang the pearls!” said Mickey. 
“T don’t care three whoops about the pearls 
—or the girl either, when it’s a question of 
you, Nica. Come on; let’s shoot back up 
the Champs Elysées.”’ 

“No,” said Nica; ‘I simply can’t. 
got to get out. Stop the car!” 

“All right,” growled Mickey; “but an- 
other kiss first!” 

A hot gust of anger swept over Dominica. 
She leaned forward to tap on the glass. 
She could not reach the speaking-tube, 
for Mickey was on the right. The next 
instant she found herself in the bear’s hug 
again, but this time held more roughly. 
Her temper burst out with violence, and 
for a moment she fought like a little fury. 
She struck him over the eye, and her emer- 
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ald ring cut through the thin glove and 
gashed his eyebrow. Her face was seized 
in his strong hands as one might crush a 
rose peony to the lips to inhale its perfume. 
Struggling furiously and fighting like a wild 
kitten cornered in a loft, Dominica’s muff 
flew from her wrist. The automatic pistol 
slipped out of it, followed by a shower of 
pearls. 

“Huh!” growled Mickey. 
this?” 

Still holding her in the grip of his left 
arm, he leaned down, picked up the pistol, 
glanced at it stupidly, then dropped it into 
the side pocket of his coat. He gathered 
up the string of pearls, only a few of which 
had slipped from the knotted silk, and 
weighed them in his hands, then dropped 
them into his pocket after the pistol, and 
turned to stare at Dominica with a fast- 
growing intelligence in his square face. He 
reached for his handkerchief and touched 
it to his forehead. 

“Huh!” repeated Mickey, and there was 
a different accent in his growl. ‘ Pearls— 
big ones—and an automatic pistol! What 
the deuce havo you been up to, my littlo 
dear?” 

“‘I—they are some imitation pearls that 
I am having taken to be restrung.” 

“‘The deuce they are!” said Mickey softly. 
He looked at her curiously, admiringly. He 
examined her long cape, her figured veil, her 
hat trimmed with an aigrette. He gave a 
short laugh. ‘You cute little devil! You 
can have the pearls. I'll never say boo. 
Gee, Nica, I must say I like your nerve! 
You’re the girl for me.” 

He reached for the speaking-tube. 

“Turn around and go back through the 
Bois,” said he to the chauffeur. 

‘Let me out,” said Dominica feebly. 

‘All right,” said Mickey, with a short 
laugh. ‘Shall I let you out at the pré- 
fecture—or at my cosy little garconniére?” 

Dominica glanced at his face and saw 
no hope of meivy there. 

“‘Where are you going to?” she cried 
frantically, as the car turned around the 
fountains in the Place de la Concorde. “Let 
me out! I want to get out!” 

“So do I,” said Mickey. ‘It won’t take 
long to get tomy place. Of course, if you’d 
rather go to the préfecture——” 

Dominica made a motion as if to open 
the door of the car. 

“Let me out this instant!” she cried. 


“What’s all 
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“Oh, very well,” said Mickey, and called 
to the chauffeur to stop. He held up the 
string of pearls. “‘ You come for these to- 
morrow afternoon at two.”’ And he spoke 
the address. 


Il 


Amonc the first-class passengers to dis- 
embark at Cherbourg from the Victoria 
Luise was a silent man of about thirty-five, 
whose personality had been the object of 
some argument aboard the ship. He was 
broad of shoulder, square of frame, big- 
boned, with shapely hands, and a face which 
suggested an allegorical statue entitled 
“Industry” or “Labor” or “The Iron 
Age”’ or something of the sort. 

His skin was clear and fresh, though of 
a peculiar pallor, asof one whose employment 
keeps him away from the sun. He 
was quiet, well mannered, and 
extremely well dressed, 
and his features held at 
most times a certain 
melancholy which the 
ladies found interest- 
ing. Only one of his 
shipmates, a doctor 
who had done much 
prison-work, recog- 
nized him as a recent 
ly liberated convict, 
and this man held hi: 
peace. 

“Gentleman Joe’s”’ 
sobriquet had its origin 
in his fastidious care 
of his body and a cer- 
tain taciturn polite- 
ness of manner not 
without a hint of 
mockery. Hehad been 
a master mechanic and 
foreman in a big com- 
pany which manufac- 
tured safes when a life 
of crime had claimed 
him, this departure the result 
of a conviction of being deeply 
wronged in the matter of an invention 
of his own which had more than doubled 
the value and efficiency of the company’s 
world-famed product. Failing to receive 
the compensation which he felt to be due 
him. Joe had given up his place and set 
himself deliberately to work toundermine the 
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reputation for security in the wares which 
his own brain had rendered nearly perfect. 
In the end, his own handicraft had betrayed 
him, and the last five years of his life had 
been passed inside the gloomy walls of Sing 
Sing prison. 

Dominica had kept Joe informed as to 
her location, but she had not expected his 
liberation for at least another eighteen 
months. Neither, for that matter, had Joe. 
It had come, suddenly and without warning, 
as the result of a pardon obtained through 
the efforts of the very last man who he 
could have hoped might exert himself in 
his behalf—the president of the Rosler 
Safe Company. 

On reaching Paris, Joe took a taxi and 
repaired immediately to the address which 
Nica had given him in Montmartre. It 
was then about ten in the morning, and, as 
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he got out in front of the house, two police- 
men standing just outside what appeared 
to be a local station favored him with a 
searching scrutiny. Joe’s jaw hardened, 
for he felt that his measure had been pretty 
accurately taken. These men knew a prison 
pallor when they saw it, and also, no doubt, 
were quick to recognize that indefinable 
something—a vagueness, a bewilderment, 
a short focus of the vision peculiar to the 
recent convict whose motions have been for 
years automatic and dependent on a curt 
command, and whose gaze does not get 
beyond the close confines of prison walls. 

The concierge, seeing that Joe understood 
no French, led him up the stairs to Domin- 
ica’s door and rapped. A small dog began 
to bark furiously. Then, a tremulous voice, 
which Joe recognized at once as Dominica’s, 
asked in French, 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Joe, Nica!” came the mufiled 
answer. 

There was a stifled gasp, the click of a 
bolt, and the door opened suddenly to 
disclose Dominica in a kimono, with her 
profuse ruddy hair tumbled about her ears. 
The terrier darted-out and fastened to 
Joe’s heel, but Joe was oblivious to it. His 
steely eyes were swimming as he raised 
his powerful arms and gathered Dominica 
into them. She lay there, sobbing con- 
vulsively. Joe stepped inside and closed 
the door. “Oh, la-la!” wheezed the fat 
concierge, and descended. It was the first 
time that her quiet Jocataire had received 
a man in her apartment, and the kindly soul 
was very glad that the man had come at last. 

Dominica clung to Joe in a paroxysm of 
weeping which amazed while it touched him 
deeply. Hé had hoped that Dominica 
would be glad to see him, but had counted 
on nothing, lest the disappointment which 
he felt to be his due portion might await 
him. The Dominica whom he had first 
met was a good girl, and he had made of her 
a criminal. She had become a criminal 
gladly, for his sake—and then he had been 
landed in a living tomb and forced to leave 
her to the mercy of his evil teachings. 
Nothing, during the five years of his in- 
carceration, had so weighed on Joe’s mis- 
taken soul as this consciousness. In the 
confines of his stifling cell, in the routine of 
his prison-work, Dominica’s image had 
been always before his eyes, and he had 
realized too late the volume of his love for 


her. He had often wondered how it was 
that the little life of a man could contain so 
great a misery. And now he felt as though 
his heart would burst in this hour of possible 
redemption. 

He half carried her to the divan, which 
was beside a window commanding a won- 
derful view of Paris, shimmering beneath 
in the hazy, autumn sunshine. Dominica 
was fighting her emotion bravely; but her 
arms clung to him, and she buried her face 
against his chest like a frightened, grief- 
stricken child. 

“Oh, my dear,” she sobbed, “why didn’t 
you let me know? Why couldn’t you have 
come a day sooner? Why—why—why?” 
(The age-old protest of erring humanity 
against the little minute “too late.’’) 

“What’s the trouble, Nica?” asked 
Joe. ‘“What’s a day worth after five years 
of hell?” 

“Everything!” cried Dominica passion- 
ately. “It should have been Our Day— 
the day that we live our lives for and makes 
everything worth while. I can’t explain. 
Don’t ask me to, Joe. Let’s start life all 
over. Let’s never steal another thing from 
anybody, not even from our worst enemy— 
never—never again! It’s not good enough, 
Joe! We are not real thieves, you and I. 
We’ve been just bad children—and we’ve 
been awfully punished, and we deserved it.” 

Her sobbing broke out afresh and with 
even greater violence. Joe, holding her 
close, tried his best to soothe her. He 
wondered at the intensity of her grief, but 
yet his face was radiant, and Dominica, 
turning presently in his arms, caught sight 
of it and controlled herself. 

“Oh, my dear,” she gasped chokingly, 
“do you think it is too late? Can’t we start 
fresh—start all over and live honestly?” 

Joe bent down and kissed her tear- 
stained face. 

“God’s in heaven, little girl,” said he 
huskily; “that’s just what brought me over 
here to get you. Listen, Nica: I’m through 
with all this crooked business, and I’ve 
been wondering every day if you could 
see it like I do. I’d about made up my 
mind that when I got out I’d live on the 
level, when Mr. Rosler came to me with my 
pardon and told me that I was a free man. 
He’d been working for it along time. More 
than that, he told me that my old job was 
open and the company had decided to pay 
me a royalty on that invention of mine. It 
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broke me all up, Nica, and I told him that 
he could count on me to do my part, and 
I’m going to stick to my word, so help me 
God! All that bothered me then was the 
thought of you. I’d dragged you down, and 
I wondered if I’d be able to get you back 
again on the level. Listen, Nica: Let’s 
just pretend that all that’s passed since we 
went wrong had never happened. We'll 
start life from now.” 

Dominica hung her head. 

“There are some things I ought to tell 
you first, Joe—” she murmured. 

“T don’t want to hear ’em, dearie,” Joe 
interrupted, in a deep but gentle voice. 
“What wrong you may have done to your- 
self or anybody else ain’t your fault. It’s 
mine. You were a good girl until the devil 
sent me your way, and I guess I’ve got a lot 
to answer for. All you need to tell me is 
that I’m the man for you and always will 
be, and that you'll try your best to be the 
sort of wife that you’ve got it in you to be. 
There never was any real bad in you, Nica— 
and sometimes I almost think that there 
wasn’t such an awful lot in me. We just 
got going wrong and kept on going. Say, 
Nica, do you love me enough for that?” 

Her bare arms slipped around his neck, 
and she drew the strong, rugged face to hers. 

“You are the only man I ever loved, 
Joe,” she whispered, “‘the only man I ever 
could love.” She caught her breath in 
a smothered sob. ‘I’ve never been untrue 
to you, Joe,” she faltered. 


III 


MoNSIEUR LE PréFET suppressed a smile 
beneath his white mustache when it was 
announced to him that Dominica Meduna 
and a man who had been recognized at the 
Gare St. Lazare by one of the secret inter- 
national police as the recently released 
American thief who had sailed from New 
York on the Victoria Luise were in his 
antichambre and requested an interview. 
He ordered that they be immediately ad- 
mitted. 

“ Bonjour, mademoiselle,” said he to Do- 
minica, and nodded courteously to Joe. 
“ Bonjour, monsieur.”” His keen eyes ex- 
amined Joe for a brief instant. “I believe 
I have the pleasure to receive Mr. Joseph 
Clancy, alias ‘Gentleman Joe,’ have I not?” 
he asked in English. 

A tinge of color appeared in Joe’s lean 
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cheeks, but his steely gray eyes met those of 
the prefect unwaveringly. 

“That’s right, Chief,” he said. “I’m 
the party.” 

The prefect nodded and glanced at 
Dominica. 

“Well, mademoiselle,” said he, “I am 
very glad that you have chosen to come to 
me of your own accord. I was beginning 
to fear that I might be under the unpleasant 
necessity of sending for you.”’ He glanced 
at his watch. ‘The twenty-four hours of 
espionage which I permitted you have 
neaily expired.” 

Dominica looked at him smilingly. 

“That would have been a pity, Monsieur 
le Préfet,”’ said she. 

“And how is that?” 

“Because it would have upset my plans,” 
said Dominica demurely, “and I might 
have been obliged to present myself before 
monsieur very poorly dressed and—without 
jewelry.” 

The prefect’s deep-set eyes twinkled. 
He loved the fascinating game which his 
high office compelled him to play. A man 
of subtle wit, he loved to measure blades 
with good fencers. 

“As it is,” said he, “perhaps you may 
permit me to compliment you on your 
grande tenue. That toque trimmed with 
an aigrette becomes you charmingly; one 
might, however, criticize the long cape which 
masks so graceful a form—and the figured 
veil, because it hides such a pretty face.”’ 

“T am sorry that. Monsieur le Préfet 
should find anything to criticize in my sim- 
ple costume,” replied Dominica, in her most 
limpid voice. “It passed muster yester- 
day at the house of Madame de Rosoy— 
and the assistance was most chic.” 

Even the experienced prefect was a bit 
startled at such impudence. He disguised 
it, however, and, with a smile, replied: 

“My criticism, mademoiselle, was merely 
an appreciation, less of the dress than of 
the qualities which it concealed. I rejoice 
that my people should not have hurried you 
in the completion of your foilette, but—” 
He twisted the end of his mustache and re- 
garded her quizzically, while Joe, who could 
not understand a word of the conversation, 
which had relapsed into French, wondered 
what in the name of heaven all of this shilly- 
shallying was about and made uncompli- 
mentary comparisons between the police 
methods of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
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spheres. He wondered, also, what a chief of 
police wanted of handsome Empire furni- 
ture, Oriental rugs, and lace curtains in his 
business office. 

“But what, monsieur?”’ asked Dominica, 
dulcetly. 

“But did I not understand you to say 
something about jewelry—or was I——” 

“Ah, pardon!”’ Dominica’s violet eyes 
were dancing. Her warm Latin blood made 
it possible for her to pass from one emotion 
to the next as easily as a coryphée glides 
into a different step, and she was thoroughly 
enjoying the interview (which Joe was not). 
“My jewels! Of course. They are here 
in my muff, monsieur. I put them there 
for safe-keeping, because there are so many 
dishonest people abroad in these days.” She 
placed a parcel on the desk of the prefect. 
“They are all there, Monsieur le Préfet, and 
I don’t think that they would be there at all 
if it hadn’t been for—for my fiancé,” she 
ended, in a sudden gust of passion. 

The prefect leaned forward, reached for 
his scissors, cut the string, and examined 
the contents of the parcel, then looked in- 
quiringly at Dominica. 

“Your—fiancé, mademoiselle?”’ he asked 
softly. 

Dominica turned her face away. The 
prefect, quite at a loss, looked at Joe, who 
hunched his square shoulders forward and 
glared at him. 

“Say, Chief,”’ said he, “‘s’pose you let me 
*put you right. I got in wrong some years 
ago because I thought I wasn’t getting 
a square deal. Well, I started this young 
lady wrong, too, and when I got pinched 
I sent her over here. I served my time— 
over five years in Sing Sing—and I came out 
with a different idea about things. My first 
move was to come over here to get Nica, 
to take her back with me and start a new 
life—an honest life, y’understand, Chief; 
I mean it!” 

“T understand,” said the prefect. 

“Well, I found Nica all right, and she 
told me that she felt just like I did and 
wanted to go back with me and begin fresh 
and on the square; honest, y’understand. 
But it seems I got here a day toolate. Nica 
had got hard up and went to this here lec- 
ture and got away with this woman’s 
pearls. Coming away from the house, she 
saw this guy Legrand——’” 

“Legrand!” The prefect leaned forward, 
gripping the arms of his chair. 


“Yes; the guy that tried to drown her, 
and all that. She got frightened and ran 
into the first house around the corner. But 
this Legrand had her spotted and was wait- 
ing for her to comeout. In the house, Nica 
met up with a man she knew when she was 
manicuring, named Ryan—Mickey Ryan 
—and he was a sort of running mate of this 
actress lady that had lost her pearls and 
she’d telephoned him about it. He was 
starting down here to headquarters when 
he met Nica. Well, he offered her a seat in 
his car, but on the way he tried to get gay, 
and Nica dropped her muff and he found 
the pearls. So what does this mutt do but 
try to blackmail Nica—y’understand.”’ 

“Perfectly,” said the prefect. 

“Well”—Joe’s face darkened—‘“‘he 
wanted to take her to a place of his. And 
when she wouldn’t go he took the pearls 
from her and told her to come for them 
to-day.” Joe’s voice had sunk to an almost 
inaudible growl. ‘‘He kept the pearls——” 
Joe seemed unable to proceed. 

“What then?” asked the prefect pres- 
ently. 

“Yes; he told her to show up there at 
two o’clock this afternoon unless she wanted 
to go to prison,” snarled Joe. “I kept the 
date myself. He ain’t dead—but he won’t 
be much use for some time. He was 
breathing all right when I came away— 
with the pearls.” 

The prefect drummed on the table with 
his fingers. 

““You say this happened at two o’clock?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; about that time.” 

“We have heard nothing about it,” said 
the prefect. 

“You won’t, Chief. He knows where 
he stands on that pearl business, and he’ll 
have sense enough to keep his mouth shut. I 
made that plain before I started with him.” 

“Did you hurt him badly?” 

‘““Not so bad as what he had coming to 
him,” said Joe grimly. “I used only my 
hands to him. I might have killed him, 
only he didn’t seem worth it, somehow. 
But I guess he won’t ever take any beauty 
prize. Honest, Chief, that mutt is probably 
the worst licked man in the workd to-day. 
I didn’t take advantage of him. He struck 
the first blow, and when I’d got him to 
rights I took his riding-crop to him. He’d 
just been out ahorseback. I guess he won’t 
want to sit on a horse again for some time.” 
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“I kept the date myself. 


He ain't dead—but he won't be much use for some time 


He was breathing all right ™ 


The prefect leaned back in his chair and 
drummed on the table with his fingers. 
Anglo-Saxons, he reflected, had effective 
if crude methods of adjusting their private 
difficulties. However, if no complaint were 
lodged, he felt under no compulsion to 
take official recognition of the affair. He 
would be able to return the stolen articles, 
and that, after all, was the main thing. 

“What induced you to bring me these 
pearls?” he asked. . 

“Tt was like this, Chief,” said Joe: “I 


just finished doing time for burglary, like 


I told you. My old employer got me out, 
and I promised to live honest, and mean to 
keep my word. But it was me that started 
Nica wrong and got her into graft and all 
o’ that, and I couldn’t rest until I found her 
and got her back on the right road again. 
She felt like I did about it, and, as we 
both want to begin life over again with 
as clean a slate as we can, we brought 
you the pearls. We've both paid for what 
we done in the past, and now we want to 
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go back home and get married and live on 
the level, see?” 

The prefect nodded. 

“Strictly speaking,” said he, “‘this affair 
should go before the court and pass through 
the usual official channels. But there is 
every hope that this can be avoided. Per- 
sonally, I sympathize with your good reso- 
lutions, and this young woman has already 
rendered the law most distinguished service 
on two occasions.” He turned to Dominica. 
“About Legrand?” he asked. 

Dominica described her discovery of the 
man. 

“T did not telephone for the police, mon- 
sieur,” said she, “because I did not wish to 
have it known that I was in the neighbor- 
hood. Besides, he could not have believed 
that I had recognized him, as otherwise he 
would not have dared to linger in the café.” 

The prefect frowned. 

“You value your liberty more than your 
life,” he observed. ‘Well, perhaps it is for 
the best as it has turned out. It would have 
grieved me deeply to have been obliged to 
lodge you in St. Lazare after our sympathetic 
work together. Besides, I have never be- 
lieved that you were of the criminal type. 
You are one of the many young people who 
find outlawry amusing because of a mis- 
taken sense of its romance. They should be 
whipped, not sent to prison, and the game 
would lose all of its glamour. Our young 


apaches would not return from correction- 


as heroes to their comrades if their backs 
were well striped. I should like to take a 
leaf from the book of your fiancé in the treat- 


ment of adolescent crime.” He glanced at 
Joe, and smiled grimly. ‘‘ Very well; let us 
hope that you may soon return to America 
to begin a worthy and useful career. Do 
not leave Paris, however, until you hear 
from me. If we succeed in catching Le- 
grand, I shall need your testimony. I 
hope that it may not be necessary to delay 
you long.” 

He nodded to indicate that the interview 
was at an end. As they rose to go out, 
Joe paused and looked at the prefect with 
a red, embarrassed face. 

“Say, Chief,” said he, fumbling with his 
hat, ‘‘would you mind giving us leave to go 
to England for a couple of days. We'll 
come right back—honest we will.” 

-“England?” asked the prefect, “But 
what do you want to do in England?” 

“Get married,” said Joe. “It takes so 
long over here.” 

The prefect’s stern face softened. His 
eyes twinkled. 

“Very well, my children,” said he; ‘you 
may go.” He rose suddenly from his chair, 
and stepping to Dominica pinched the lobe 
of her pink ear. “I shall send you a wed- 
ding-present—dear little thief that was and 
is no more!” said he gruffly. 


Dominica’s first baby is named after the 
prefect of police. Joe was the strong advo- 
cate of conferring this honor on that dig- 
nitary. 

“Say, Nica,” said he, “a chief like him 
is what a town needs. He’s more like your 
old dad than a boss cop. Me for him!” 


Harrison Fisher Pictures: Two New Subjects 
“Roses” is the title of our new Harrison Fisher picture, and we feel sure that you will be as enthu- 


siastic over it as we are. 


We are also issuing this month, under the title of “ Stringing Them,” the picture which figured on the 
December, 1914, cover. This picture has not previously appeared in print form, but was in great demand 
at the time the magazine appeared, and, to avoid disappointing many, we have arranged to publish a 


small edition. 


Both pictures are in colors, and are printed without lettering on pebbled paper, size 14 x 11 inches. 


Price 15 cents each, post-paid. 


“It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary’”’ 


is the title of Howard Chandler Christy’s latest painting. This beautiful and appealing picture shows 
a soldier in the trenches, and his vision of “ the girl at home” inspired by the marching-song of the British 
soldier in the present war. In colors—size 16x 12 inches. Price 25 cents. 


You may order any of the above from your local dealer or send cash or stamps direct to 


Room 113, Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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